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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8. GEOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
or THE Rocky Mountain Region, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1876. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith Volume I of the Contribu- 
tions to North American Ethnology, comprising a report on the tribes of 
Alaska by W. H. Dall, and a report on the Indians of Western Washington 
and Northwestern Oregon by George Gibbs. 
I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
J. W. POWELL, 
In charge. 


The Hon. Secretary or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PREFACE. 


During the past ten years much of my time has been spent among the 
Indians of the Rocky Mountain region. In the earlier years I collected 
many short vocabularies of the various tribes with whom I met. From 
time to time, as opportunity afforded, many of these vocabularies were 
enlarged. I soon learned to enlist Indians in my party, and to seize every 
opportunity of conversing with them in their own language, in order that 
I might acquire as much knowledge of their tongues as possible. A large 
number of vocabularies were collected, some embracing but a few hundred 
words, others two or three thousand each. These Indians, among whom I 
traveled, belonged chiefly to one great family—the Numas, a stock embracing 
many languages, and several of the languages having more than one dialect. 
I also made notes on the grammatic characteristics of these languages to 
the extent of my opportunity. 

In the mean time some of my assistants collected vocabularies furnish- 
ing important additional material. Much of this related to families other 
than the one in which I was making especial studies. 

In such a hasty review of the general literature of this subject as I 
was able to make, my attention was attracted to some interesting publica- 
tions in the Overland Monthly, from the pen of Mr. Stephen Powers, and 
soon a correspondence was begun, which finally resulted in my receiving 
from that gentleman a large amount of linguistic and other ethnographic 
material, the results of his labors for many years among the Indians of 
California. 

From time to time other vocabularies were sent me from various per- 
sons throughout the Rocky Mountain region. 

Up to this time I had not expected to publish anything on this subject 
in my reports, but it was my intention to turn over the whole of what I 
had collected, through others and by my own labors, to the Smithsonian 
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Institution. to be consolidated and published with a still larger amount 
collected from various sources, through the officers and collaborators of that 
Institution. 

The materials collected by the Smithsonian Institution, together with a 
part collected by myself, were placed in the hands of Mr. George Gibbs, that 
eminent ethnologist and linguist, to be published in the Smithsonian Contri- 
butions under his editorial management. By his death this plan of publica- 
tion was necessarily delayed. By this time the materials in my hands had 
increased to such an extent that it seemed but justice to my assistants and 
myself that it should be published with as little delay as possible. I there- 
fore laid the whole matter before Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, that I might have the benefit of his advice on the 
subject. He kindly gave consideration to the matter, and a full review of 
the subject led to the following correspondence : 


‘* DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“U.S. Groc. anp Grou. Survey Rocky Mounrtary Recion, 
“J. W. PowELi, GEoLoaist IN CHARGE, 
“Washington, D. C., October 2, 1876. 


“Sir: Knowing that the Smithsonian Institution has been for many 
years making collections of vocabularies of various North American lan- 
guages and dialects, I beg leave to make the following statement and sug- 
gestion : 

‘“T have myself been collecting vocabularies of many of the same tribes, 
in which work I have been assisted by several gentlemen who are making 
studies of North American Indians, and thus I have on hand a large amount 
of linguistic material, consisting of vocabularies, grammatie notices, &c., 
which I desire to publish at.an early date. In the continuance of this lin- 
guistic work it will be of very great advantage to have the material in the 
hands of the Smithsonian Institution published immediately, so that in the 
future there will be no duplication of what has already been accomplished. 
It would also seem wise to consolidate the Smithsonian material with my 
own. I therefore beg leave to suggest that the material in your hands may 
be turned over to me for publication. 
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“Should you consider it wise to thus intrust me with this material I will 
proceed with the publication as rapidly as the matter can be prepared, and 
when published I shall be pleased to give the proper credit to the Institu- 
tion for the great work performed in the collection of the material, and to 
those who have taken part in the work. 

“T am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


“J. W. POWELL. 
“Prof. JosepH Henry, 


“Secretary Smithsonian Institution, 
“Washington, D. C. 


“ SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
“Washington, October 10, 1876. 


“Dear Sir: Your letter of October 2, proposing that the Smithsonian 
Institution should turn over to you for publication all the material it has 
collected in regard to Indian linguistics, has been received, and after due 
consideration I have concluded, on the part of the Institution, to accept 
your proposition, and to place in your hands all the materials of the kind 
mentioned now in our possession, it being understood that full credit will 
be given to the Institution for the materials thus received by yourself, and 
also to the several contributors. 

“Among the latter, we would especially call your attention to the claims 
of George Gibbs, whose elaboration of the materials in his possession you 
will find of importance in the preparation of the vocabularies for the press. 

“This transfer is made in accordance with the general policy of the 
Smithsonian Institution of doing nothing with its income which can be 
equally well done by other means. 

“Yours, very truly, 


“JOSEPH HENRY. 
“J: W. Powe tt, 


“In charge U. 8. Geographical and Geological Survey, 
“Washington, D. C.” 


This threw into my hands several hundred manuscript vocabularies, 


with extensive grammatic notes collected from tribes scattered throughout 
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the greater part of North America. Examination proved that I probably 
had in my hands valuable linguistic material relating to every family, and 
perhaps every language but two within the limits of the United States. 
After a somewhat hasty review of the subject, a selection from this material 
was made, to be published as the first volume of ‘‘ Contributions to North 
American Ethnology ”. 

In order that the great number of collaborators throughout the country 
might have an earnest of the speedy publication of the results of their labors, 
this volume was rather hurriedly sent to the press. Perhaps, had a little 
more time been taken to the proper digestion of the subject, a somewhat 
different arrangement would have been made. I at least hope to improve 
on the methods of presenting the subject in subsequent volumes. 

The contributions in this volume from the pen of Mr. Gibbs will, it is 
believed, be found to be of exceeding value. On every page are exhibited 
evidences of his thorough and conscientious work, and it must ever be a 
matter of deep regret to American linguists that Mr. Gibbs was not spared 
to complete his labors, and to give to all this great collection of linguistics 
that better finish that would have resulted from his editorial skill. 

It seemed proper that a biographie notice of Mr. Gibbs should appear 
in the introduction to this volume, and I had commenced the preparation 
of such a notice ; but when I learned that a ‘“‘ Memorial of George Gibbs” 
had been written by John Austin Stevens, jr., and published by the New 
York Historical Society, and subsequently republished in the Smithsonian 
Report for 1873, I recognized that this task had been performed far better 
than I could do it myself. 

To Mr. W. H. Dall I am indebted not only for his valuable contribu- 
tions, but also for his kindly painstaking assistance in the general prepara- 
tion of the volume. 

The valuable contributions from the pens of Dr. William F. Tolmie 
and Rey. Father Mengarini are but a part of the material in my hands col- 
lected by these gentlemen. I hope that the method of publication adopted 
will meet with their approval. 


Mr. J. C. Pilling has rendered me valuable assistance in his proof- 
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reading of the greater part of the volume—a work which he has performed 
with care and skill. 

For the last ten years I have habitually laid before Professor Henry 
all of my scientific work, and have during that time received the benefit 
of his judgment on these matters, and to a great extent I am indebted to 
him for advice, encouragement, and influence. In expressing my gratitude 
to the Professor, I beg also to express the hope that the results of my work 


will not wholly disappoint him. 
J. W. POWELL. 
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SMITHSONIAN LystTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1876. 
Dear Sir: In conformity with your suggestion, I have the honor of 
transmitting to you herewith a manuscript containing information in regard 
to the distribution, population, origin, and condition, past and present, of 
the native races inhabiting our extreme northwestern territory, the material 
for which has been gathered during some eight years of study, exploration, 
and travel in the region referred to. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
WM. H. DALL. 
Prof. J. W. Powe 1, 
Geologist in Charge, United States Geographical and 
Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ON THE DISTRIBUTION AND NOMENCLATURE OF THE NATIVE 
TRIBES OF ALASKA AND THE ADJACENT TERRITORY. 


With a Map. 


BS Wie ELS IAI: 


The information contaimed in this article forms a summary of 
investigations which I have pursued since 1865, while engaged in duties 
which took me, at one time or another, to nearly the whole of the coast 
herein mentioned and over a considerable portion of the interior. As a 
digest of the present state of our knowledge in regard to the tribal and ter- 
ritorial boundaries of these people, it may form a not unfitting appendix or 
supplement to the great mass of similar information in relation to more 
southern tribes, which is by no means the least among the many results 
obtained during the progress of the United States Geographical and 
Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region under the direction 
of Prof. J. W. Powell. 

The accompanying map, in addition to affording the ethnological 
information for which it was compiled, has also been brought up to date 
geographically, and thus presents, far more fully than any other extant, the 
latest and best data in regard to the geography of the region represented. 
The names of tribes of Orarian stock are in leaning letters, those of the 
various Indian tribes are in upright lettering. The investigations from which 
the ethnological features are derived were concluded in the summer of 1874. 
It is probable that, with the exception of the interior tribes of Indians, the 
tribal and territorial limits assigned will require but little future revision. 
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Apart from my own investigations, the principal authorities from which 
information has been derived are Wrangell,* Holmberg,+ Ross and Gibbs,t{ 
Bendel,§ and various minor papers by Erman and Markham, Rink, and 
others in the Arctic Papers|| of 1875, and especially a most satisfactory and 
lucid paper by Dr. John Simpson, R. N., which bears not only internal evi- 
dence of care and accuracy, but is confirmed by what I have individually 
been able to learn of the people treated of by the author. 

Several papers of interest have appeared from the pen of M. Alphonse 
Pinart in relation to Alaska natives, but these convey little new information, 
excepting from a philological standpoint. The work of Mr. H. Bancroft, 
which has lately appeared, on the ‘“ Native Races of the Pacific Coast”, so 
far as it relates to the people with whom I am familiar is chiefly valuable 
for its numerous references to other works. Its arrangement is purely geo- 
graphical, and unwarranted by the characteristics or kinship of the people 
described. : 

A sketch not materially differing from the arrangement now proposed 
was given by me in the Proceedings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Salem meeting, 1869, and amplified with fuller 
vocabularies in 1870 in Alaska and its Resources. Numerous additions and 
corrections, as well as personal observation of much before taken at second 
hand, have placed it in my power to enlarge and improve my original 

‘arrangement. ‘This is the object of the present paper. 

Jn 1869, 1 proposed for the Aleuts and people of Inniit stock collectively 
the term Orarians, as indicative of their coastwise distribution, and as sup- 
plying the need of a general term to designate a very well-defined race, 
which, though acknowledged as such by some ethnologists, had not received 
the general recognition which it called for. In referring to the various 
groups of people under particular stocks, I have introduced as far as prac- 
ticable a system of synonymy, showing approximately the various names 

applied to the same group by other authors, which may be of service in 


* Baer and Helmersen, Beitr. St. Petersburg, 8vo, 1839, 
t Ethnogr. Skiz. Act. Hels., 4to, 1855. 

{Smithsonian Report, 1866. 

§ Proc. Agassiz Inst., Sacramento, Cal., 1873. 

|| Royal Geogr, Soe., London, 8yo, 1875, 
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correlating information from various sources in relation to their habits and 
customs. 

The Orarians are distinguished, 1, by their language, of which the dia- 
lects in construction and etymology bear a strong resemblance to one 
another throughout the group, and differ in their homogeneousness (as well 
as the foregoing characters) as strongly from the Indian dialects adjacent 
to them; 2, by their distribution, always confined to the sea-coasts or 
islands, sometimes entering the mouths of large rivers, as the Yukon, but 
only ascending them for a short distance, and as a rule avoiding the 
wooded country; 8, by their habits, more maritime and adventurous than 
the Indians, following, hunting, and killing not only the small seal but 
also the sea-lion and walrus. Even the great Arctic bowhead whale (and 
anciently the sperm whale) falls a victim to their persevering efforts; and 
the patent harpoon, almost universally used by American whalers in lieu 
of the old-fashioned article, is a copy, in steel, of the bone and slate 
weapon which the Inniit have used for centuries. Lastly, they are dis- 
tinguished by their physical characteristics, a light fresh yellow complexion, 
fine color, broad build, scaphocephalic head, great cranial capacity, and 
obliquity of the arch of the zygoma. ‘The patterns of their implements and 
weapons and their myths are similar in a general way throughout the 
group and equally different from the Indian types. 

The Orarians are divided into two well-marked groups, namely, the 
Inniit, comprising all the so-called Eskimo and Taskis and the Aleuts. 
Taking the tribes in fheir geographical sequence, we may commence with 


The Major Group, or 


= 
INNUIT. 

Syn.— Lsquimaur. 

Eskimo, &c., of authors. 

Eskima‘ntzik of the Abenaki Indians. 

Uskee'mi of the Northern 'Tinneh. 

His‘ky, Hudson Bay jargon—‘ Broken Slave”. 

In‘niit, the name applied by these people to themselves. 


containing the following tribes : 
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KOPA’G-MUT. 


Syn.” = Mackenzie River Eskimo, Richardson, and authors, 
= Kopdn'g-mein (plural), Dr. Simpson, R. N. 
< Kang-ma'li-inniin, Richardson. 
? Tarréor-meut, Abbé Petitot. 


The terminations gy and m indicate the plural form of the collective 
noun. As we should say American in the adjective sense, meaning the 
American people, and Americans, meaning a small number of individuals of 
that race, so the Inntit say Innit, the. whole people of their race, and 
Inniin, some individuals of that race (Yut being the word for a man); or 
Kopag'-mit, the tribal designation, and Kopdn'g-meiin, some individuals of 
the tribe. Ko-pdg comes from Wok, river, and pdk, great—the designation 
meaning people of the great river, just as Kweekh and pak, form the desig- 
nation of the Yukon-mouth Innuit, from the same roots. The number of 
these people is comparatively few, and they are little known. They have 
a tattooed band across the face, and occasionally travel with the next tribe 
as far west as Barter Point in longitude 144° west of Greenwich. Details 
in regard to their manners and customs are given by Richardson, Franklin, 
and other travelers in the Mackenzie River District. They formerly 
extended two hundred miles up the Mackenzie River, but have been driven 
out by the Indians. 


KANGMALI‘GMOT. 


< Kangmdali-inniin, Richardson, Dr. Simpson. 

These people live along the coast, between Barter Island or Manning 
Poimt and the Mackenzie; their principal settlement being near Demarca- 
tion Point. They appear to be very few in number, and known principally 
as the most active agents in the inter-tribal trade between the Inntit of 
Point Barrow and those to the eastward. From Barter Island, the coast to 
the westward is uninhabited for nearly three hundred miles, except during 
the temporary summer trading excursions. One of the articles furnished by 
them is stated by Dr. Simpson to be skins of the narwhal (A7dl-lél’-li-a), 
which he speaks of as being used for covering kyaks. 


*Strickland’s convenient notation for synonymy,—of =, eqnal to, <, ineluding less, and >, 
= 
including more, than the author referred to,—has been adopted here, 


IL 


NOWUK-MUT. 
x= Niwun'g-mein, Dr. Simpson, Richardson, &c. 

Dr. Simpson’s paper, before referred to, is a monograph of the habits, 
customs, and appearance of these people who inhabit Point Barrow, Cape 
Smyth, and have smaller villages at Wainwright Inlet and Icy Cape. The 
name nuwuk means point, or The Point, and the appellation Niawik-miut is 
properly confined to the inhabitants of the village at Point Barrow; but 
those of the other villages mentioned,—though doubtless having other local 
names as do the people of all settlements, however small; are not differ- 
entiated in' any way of importance, as far as we know, from those of the 
principal settlement at Point Barrow. This had, in 1853, a population of 
about three hundred, and the other settlements perhaps half as much more. 
It is probable that since that time they have materially diminished in num- 
bers. These people have been more fully described than most of the Innuit 
of the Arctic coast, owing to the fact that several exploring vessels have 
wintered at Nawik. From Simpson, we learn that they travel on their 
summer excursions for barter as far east as Manning Point (or Barter 
Island), partly along the coast and partly through the numerous inlets and 
intersecting lagoons which border the continent not far from the sea-coast. 
The journey is an annual one, and is usually made in sixteen days. 'The 
party starts about the 5th of July, and spends a portion of the time in 
trading with the Nuanattin’g-meun, at the mouth of the Colville River, and 
return about the middle of August. 


NUNA-TO’G-MUT. 
== Nina-tin'g-menn, Dr, Simpson. 

These people inhabit specifically the mouth and shores of the Nan‘atok 
River, which enters the western extremity of Hotham Inlet, with outlying 
villages to the north and west, the principal of which is that at Point Hope, 
called Noo-na. They number some three or four hundred souls, as far as 
known. The character of those who meet the traders annually at Point 
Hope is bad. They are reported as very ingenious and persistent thieves, 
and exhibit a great degree of assurance, and even insolence, when their 
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numbers give them confidence and the whites are not numerous. These 
people ascend the Nanatik to a point where an easy portage can be had to 
the upper waters of the Colville, and have an annual barter at the mouth 
of the latter river with the eastward-bound Innuit from Point Barrow. The 
Nuanatok is also known as the Inland River, which is a translation of its 


Inniit name. ne fy 
KOWAG’-MUT. 


= Kowdn'g-méin, Dr. Simpson. 


Falling into Hotham Inlet, near its eastern extremity, is a river known 
as the Kowak, on the banks of which graphite and galena are found. A 
few Inntit inhabit the region near its mouth, and bear the above local name, 
while others somewhat to the eastward, on the Séla’wik River, are called 
Selawig'-mut. The latter have some trade with the Koyakak Indians. 

Most of the names above mentioned are merely local, and indicate no 
special peculiarities of language or habits. 'They may, for convenience, be 
correllated as follows: 


WESTERN MACKENZIE INNUIT. 
Kopd'gmiit, Kdng-mali'g-mit. 
WESTERN INNUIT. 
Nuawith'-mut, Nunato'g-mat, Kowdag'mat, Selawig'-miut. 

We now come to a series of tribes better known than any of those 
previously mentioned, and on which I have had the opportunity of personal 
observation. I have already given a somewhat full account of them in 
Alaska and its Resources, as well as some notes in my summary of 1869. 
The following general headings will be strictly tribal, and the local village 
names will be subordinated in a list by themselves. For convenience’ sake, 
I shall commence at the extreme westward.* 


* Although not strictly within the limits of this paper, I mention here, as bearing on'the relations 
of the Inniit tribes above mentioned, the 
“CHUKCHIS”. 
= Reindeer Chakchis of authors. 
< Chaukchis, Wrangell and others (variously spelled). 
= Reindeer men of adjacent Inntit. 
== Tsutsin, or Tchekto, of some authors, said to be their national name. 


Although the very existence of such a people as these has been of late denied, and the name I have 
provisionally used is doubtless based on some misconception, I believe that the evidence of the existence 
of a tribe of people different from the Orariaus of the coast, but in constant communication with them, 
is overwhelming. I have myself seen two of these people, in 1865, at Plover Bay. They are of a tall and 


CHUKLU’K-MUT. 


= Ndmollos, Pritchard and other older authors. 
= Tchouktchi Asiatiques, Balbi, Atlas Ethn. 
= Tiski, Hooper, Markham, and Dall 1. ¢., prov. 
? Onkilon, Wrangell, Polar Sea. 
< Kokl'-lit-innain of the American Innuit, Dr. Simpson. 
= Chik'-chi, with various etymology, of authors, erroneously. 
> Chuklik'mit, Stimpson, MSS. 
= Sedentary or Lishing Chukchis of- authors. 


The name I have here adopted is probably quite local, and it is very 
likely that the Inntit who at present inhabit the Asiatic coast near Bering 
Strait have no special tribal name, resembling in this respect the people 
from the Selawik River to Point Barrow, who have been previously men- 
tioned. But I have given up the term Tuski, proposed by Lieutenant 
Hooper, for the reason that I am convinced that it is due to some miscon- 
ception. It is not an Innuit word, and these people are purely Innuit, as 
several vocabularies in my possession testify. They are in no respect dif- 
ferentiated from the ordinary western Innuit, except in such features as the 
character of the country and climate compels, and in not wearing labrets ; 
in this respect resembling the eastern Innuit. Of their origin, I propose to 
treat hereafter, and postpone that portion of my remarks for the present. 
They extend from the Gulf of Ana‘dyr to Cape Serdze, and formerly to 
Cape Shelagskoi. Their distribution is invariably coastwise ; they have no 
reindeer, and live by trading with the interior tribes, and by hunting the 


lean habit, with a coppery tinge in the complexion, nomadic in their habits, with sharp noses, and hav- 
ing a language apparently allied to the Korik tongue. I think it probable that they are a branch of 
that stock. They wander with their deer from the Arctic Ocean to the Anadyr River, following the best 
pasturage, and in sammer trading with the coast Innuit. 

The parties of the International Telegraph Company, during 1865 and 1866, were freqently brought 
into contact with these people, and the result of their observations was that they were not dissimilar to 
the Koriiks in their habits and customs, though speaking a somewhat different dialect. A few of them, 
having lost their reindeer, have been obliged to adopt a precarious mode of existence, depending upon 
the products of the sea-shore and fish from the rivers. The existence of these quasi-settled bands and 
their identification as Innuit has given rise to much confusion. No region is more in need of unbiased 
and careful ethnological investigation than this part of Eastern Siberia. What little knowledge is ex- 
tant, resting upon a sound basis, is too frequently ignored by ethnological writers. 

Ihave recently heard it stated, by a noted philologist and traveler, that the Koriks are Innuit, 
and the Inniit stock a branch of the Turkish race! Mr. Markham also tells us that the Tiinguses and 
Yukagirs “have so wholly disappeared that even their names are hardly remembered”. Yet in 1860 there 
were existing some five or six thousand of these people in Eastern Siberia, according to the Russian cen- 
sus; and I have a Tinguse portrait taken from life in 1865. The Tunguses are believed to be Tatars, 
and the Yukagirs related to the Koriks, yet Mr. Markham would make the former, among other tribes, 
the ancestors of the Innuit. 
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seal, walrus, various whales, and other arctic marine mammals. No group 
of people have given rise to so much confusion, erratic theorizing, and 
unfounded generalization as this small band of Innuit exiles. They have 
been most commonly confounded with the impoverished sedentary bands 
of the Chakchis, if I may be permitted to use a term of which Erman 
says, “I am of opinion that the word Tchikchee is a corruption of the 
word Chau-chi, which is used in the language of the Koriaks (Koraks) to 


” 


indicate the settled branches of their race.” Certainly, if I ean believe the 
words of one of their own number, they are, and hold themselves, totally 
distinct in language and race from the nomadic ‘reindeer people” with 
whom they trade. The language is totally distinct, and there is not a 
single word in the vocabularies of the ‘‘Chakchis” which resembles, or 
even has a similar construction to, those of the Innuait. These two stocks 
do not intermarry; their intercourse is purely commercial; but as is inva- 
riably the case with tribes so situated, and having distinct languages, they 
use, in trading, a jargon composed of words, or corruptions of words, 
belonging to both. As no living white man knows either language, the 
intercourse with the whites on the coast is also carried on in this, or partly 
in this, jargon; and unreliable and erroneous vocabularies have thus been 
collected. But where the vocabularies have been obtained from the 
nomadic people on their western boundaries where there are no Inniit, or 
from the Inniit on points of the coast not reached by the “reindeer men ”, 
we find no such mixture and no connecting links between the languages. 

The largest village of these people is on East Cape; but settlements 
are dotted along wherever it is possible to wrest a living from the desolation 
which surrounds them. Among those of more particular importance are 
the villages on Kayne Island; Seniavine Strait; Chaklik Island (whose 
inhabitants assume the name I have provisionally adopted for the whole 
people); Indian Peint; Plover Bay; and Holy Cross Bay. 

A somewhat full account of these people will be found in Alaska and 
its Resources, Part II, Chap. II, but, unfortunately, at the time of my visit 
other duties prevented me from collecting vocabularies, of the importance 
of which I was not at that time fully aware. Since then I haye received 
several from different localities, but, with few exceptions, they have been 


disfigured by the introduction of the trading jargon, which contains corrup- 
tions not only of Inntit and Chakchi, but also of English, Russian, and 
even Hawaiian words. The only pure vocabularies I have received have 
been from East Cape and Seniavine Strait; the latter very scanty. 


OKEK-OG’-MUT. 
< Kokh’lit innuin of the Western Innuit, Dr. Simpson. 
== Okee-og'-mut of the Norton Sound Innuit. 
< Malemiut of Tikhmenief. 
Local names: : 
Indklig‘dmut of Ratmanoff Island, Diomedes, or Imdklit. 
Ingal'igmut of Krusenstern Island, Diomedes, or Ingaliik. 
Kikhtog'amiut of St. Lawrence Island, which is called Iwo'rien by the Plover Bay Innuit, teste Hooper. 
Ukivog'-mut of King’s Island, or Ukivok. 

These people inhabit the islands between Asia and America north of 
latitude 63°, and, as might be expected from their habitat, are among the 
most agile and hardy of the northern canoe-men. They are great traders, 
and do most of the intercontinental trading, in summer reaching St. 
Michael’s and Kotzebue Sound on the east and the shores of Siberia on the 
west. They are practically middle-men, living to a great extent on the 
profits of their trade. The trade from America is chiefly in deer-skins and 
sinew and wooden ware, the material for which does not exist on the Asiatic 
shore. From St. Lawrence Island, especially, frames of kyaks and tmiaks 
are transported to Plover Bay and exchanged for tame-reindeer skins, 
walrus-ivory, and whale sinew and blubber. The distance traveled is 
about forty miles, occupying nearly twenty-four hours, and the voyage is 
never undertaken except under the most favorable circumstances and with 
all possible precautions. 

The Okee-og’mit wear labrets, and in habits and appearance are more 
like the American Innuit than those of Asia. They are obstinate and 
courageous, and have given serious trouble to the traders on more than one 
occasion. Those of the island of St. Lawrence are said to be unusually 
immodest and filthy in their manners. The dialect of the Okee-og’mit is 
hardly distinguishable from that of the following tribe. 
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KAVIAG’-MUT. 


= Kavidg'-mit, national appellation, 
> Anlig-mit, Holmberg, Wrangell. 
< Malegmjuti, Erman. 

Aziag'-mut of authors, in error. 
< Malemiut, Tikhmenief. 
> Tschnagmit, Wrangell. 

Local names: 
Kwaik'-mut of Kwaik settlement on Norton Bay. 
Kniktag’emit of Golofnin Bay. 

Kavidzd'gemit of Kaviazak River. 
Aziag'-mit of Sledge Island, or Az‘iak. 
Nik'-mit of settlement at Port Clarence. 
Iingee'ga-mit of Cape Prince of Wales. 


The peninsula between Kotzebue and Norton Sounds and Bering 
Strait is called by these people Aavi-i’ak, and they inhabit the whole of 
it, and also Sledge Island, off the coast. There is a large village of them, 
inhabited in winter only, at Unalaklik’, on Norton Sound. Among’ the 
members of this tribe, the tendency to theft, incest, and violence forms a 
strong contrast to the character of their southeastern relatives, and is 
probably due to contact with traders and the use of alcoholic liquors. 
They travel extensively and have a large trade. They have been described 
in Alaska and its Resources. 

MAH’LE-MOT. 
?> Tschuagmuti, Erman. 
= Maliegmit, Holmberg. 
< Malmiut of Tikhmenief. 
> Malimiut, Wrangell. 
< Malegmjuti, Erman. 


Local names : 
Al'tenmut at the Attenmut village. 
Shakto'ligmut at the Shaktolik village. 
Koyitig'mut on the Koyik River. 
Kiingiigemit on the Kingtk River. 
Ingliutal’igemut on the Inglitalik River. 


These Innait inhabit the neck of the Kaviak Peninsula, from Shakto’lik 
on the south, east to Attenmiut, their principal village, west to the river 
falling into Spavarieff Bay, and north to Kotzebue Sound at Eschscholtz 
Bay. They also have a winter village at Unalaklik. They are described 
in full detail in Alaska and its Resources. 
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UNALIG’MUT. 


> “Tschnag'mit” Holmberg, Wrangell. 
> Pastolig’mit, Holmberg, Wrangell. 
= Aziagmit, Worman in Tikhmenief. 
> Tatschigmit, Wrangell. 
Local names: 

Pastolig'mut at the Pasto/lik summer village. 
Kegiktowrig’emut at Kegiktow’rik village. 
Undlaklig'emut at Unalaklik’ village. 
Pikmikta'lig-mit at Pikmiktal/ik village. 


These oecupy the coast from Pastolik to Shaktolik, and easterly to the 
crest of the coast-hills. They are sometimes called Undlect by other natives, 
and the name Azidg’miut has been erroneously applied to them. They are 
few in number, and much altered by intercourse with traders. 


EKOG’MUT. 


> Kwikhpag'emit, Holmberg. 
> Kwithlidg'emit, Holmberg. 
= Premorski of the Russians, meaning ‘ people by the sea” 
> Primoski, Whyinper, Captain Raymond. 
> Agilmitt, Worman in Tikhmenief, Wrangell. 
? Kaniulit, Zagoskin, 
? Kangjulit, Erman. 
Local names: 
Angechag'emit, 
Telateg’mit, 
Chikehag'emit, 


Koshkog’emit, 
Tkoklag'mit, 


\ 
Ukag'emit, , inhabitants of various villages within fifty or sixty miles of the Yukon-mouth. 
Makag'mit, J 


The Lkég’mit, or Kwikhpag-miut, inhabit the Yukon delta from about 
Kipni‘tik to Pastolik, ascending the river to a short distance above the 
mission. The former is their own name, the latter the name applied to 
them by the Unaligmat Inniit. They exhibit a marked change in personal 
appearance, customs, and dialect from the whole group north and east of 
Norton Sound. Their most noticeable personal peculiarity consists in their 
hairy bodies and strong beards. They are more nearly allied to the tribes 


to the south of them. 
9 
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MAG‘EMOUT. 


iN 


Vv 


Inkaliten, Wrangell. 

Magimit, Wrangell. 

Magag'-mit, Holmberg. 

Mag'emit or S’ Mag'emit, their national name, 
> Magmiitt, Worman in Tikhmenief. 

> Ninivak people, Worman in Tikhmenief. 

These people call themselves ‘‘ mink people,” in allusion to their most 
abundant fur-animal, the mink, magemia'tik; and they extend from the 
vicinity of Kipnitk southward along the coast to Cape Romanzoff, includ- 
ing several villages at the north end of Nanivak Island. The women wear 
C-shaped labrets on the main-land, though the younger ones at Nunivak, 
seen by me, were destitute of this ornament. I purchased there several 
labrets of this peculiar form, but did not see them worn, though one of the 
older women had five holes for the purpose in her under lip. I had pre- 
visusly supposed that all the inhabitants of Nanivak belonged to the next 
tribe, but these declared themselves to be Mag’emit. They are a poor, 


filthy, and not modest people, but excel in ivory-carving. 


KUSKWOG’MUT. 
Inkaliten, Wrangell in part only. 
? Agilmut, Holmberg ; Dall, 1. c., pars. 
> Kusch-kuk-chwak-mut, Wrangell. 
> Kiskitchewak of Richardson, Ludewig, and other authors. 
> Kiskokwimtsi, Worman in Tikhmenief. 
> Kiskokwig’-mit, Holmberg. 
= Kiskwog'-mit, Lukeen and other traders, as their own tribal name. 
= Kuskokwimjuts, Turner in Ludewig, App. Zagoskin. 
= Kuskokwimes, Ludewig. 

These people inhabit the shores of Kuskokwim Bay and westward to 
Cape Avinoff. According to Wrangell, the southern part of Nuanivak Island 
is also inhabited by them, and as I have mentioned that we found the people 
of the north coast in 1874 to be Magemut, it would seem as if there was 
no room left for the Agtlmat of Holmberg, of which I have not been able 
to find any trace. On account of shoal water, much of the coast between 
Capes Vancouver and Avinoff is not habitable for a maritime people, and we 


may therefore assign the boundaries of the present tribe as being from 
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Cape Avinoff to Cape Newenham, with possibly part of Nimivak Island 
and the banks of the Kuskokwim River at least as far north as latitude 61°. 
The trading-jargon in use between them and the Indians has contaminated 
some of the vocabularies. They do not intermarry, and some of the state- 
ments in regard to this tribe quoted in Baer and Helmersen bear the impress 
of romance. 

They are said by Wrangell to differ more from the following tribes 
than from those just mentioned. They are said to number over five thou- 
sand souls. 

NUSHAGAG’-MOT. 
> Kijdtaigmut, Holmberg, Wrangell. 
< dglegmiut, Worman in Tikhmenief. 


> Kijaten, Wrangell. 


= Nishdagdag'mut, their own name for themselves. 

These people inhabit the shores of Bristol Bay west of the Nashagak 
River to Cape Newenham, and also the banks and headwaters of that river 
and the numerous lakes and water-courses of the tundra to the westward of 
it. They number about four hundred souls, very widely distributed, with 
their principal settlement near Fort Constantine on the Nishagik. 


OG’ULMUT. 
= Oglemit, Dall 1. c. 
= Aglég'mit, Holmberg, Turner in Ludewig. 
= Agolégmiut, Wrangell, Turner 1. ¢. 
< Aglégmiut, Worman in Tikhmenief, Erman. 
= Svernofftsi, or Northerners of the Russians. 
< Tehouktchi americani, Balbi. 
Local names : 

Ugas'hig-mut on the Ugashik or Stlima River. 

Ugagog'-mut on the Ugaktik River. 

Kwichdg-mit on the Kwichak River. 


These Inniit inhabit the north shore of Aliaska Peninsula (whence 
their Russian name), north to the mouth of the Nashagak River, southwest 
to the valley of the Salima or Ugashik River, and eastward to the high 
land of the crest of the peninsula, including the Hiamna Basin. 
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KANIAGMUT. 
< Kddiakski of most Russian writers. 
> Kadiakia of Worman in Tikhmenief. 
< Kaniagist, Early Russian voyagers in Coxe. 
> Kaniagi, Holmberg. 
= Ultschna of Kenai Indians, meaning “ slaves” 
= Kaniagmit, Dall |. e. 
< Kodjakzy, Erman. 


= Konages, Ludewig. 

The name of this tribe, the first of the restricted Innuit stock met by 
the Russians in their eastern explorations, has often been applied by Russian 
writers to all the western Inntit known to them. It is said that the origi- 
nal name of Kadiak was Mdnidg’, from which the former word has been 
derived by corruption; but I wish to call attention to the remarkable simi- 
larity between the name of the peninsula east of Cook’s Inlet (which does 
not appear to be an Indian word) and the root of the name of the Kadiak 
people. From Kenai we would have Kenai-ag'-mit by ordinary inflection; 
which I venture to suggest is the original if not the present and correct 
form of Kaniag’ nuit. 

These people inhabit the island of Kadiak, the southeast shores of the 
Peninsula of Aliaska, from Cape Kuprianoff (or Ivanhoff) to Tiamna Peak 
in Cook’s Inlet, and the islands adjacent to the shores described. 

At one time, until driven out by the Indians, they undoubtedly occu- 
pied the northern shore of Kenai Peninsula as well as the southern shore, 
which is still held by an allied community of Innuit. 

The Kaniig’mait number some fifteen hundred people, and were form- 
erly much more numerous. They have become much altered by constant 
intercourse with the Russians for nearly eighty years, and are nominally 
Christians. They have been frequently confounded with the Aleuts, even 
in modern times, by voyagers and travelers. 


CHUGACH'IG-MUT. 


= Tschugatschi of Holmberg, Worman in Tikhmenief, Erman. 
= Tschigatchik, Wrangell. 

= Chugach'igmit, their own appellation for themselves. 

=: Tschugatschi, Ludewig. 

= Tchougatchi-Konaga, Balbi. 


These people occupy the shores of Chugach Gulf, or Prince William’s 
peo} ps g ) 
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Sound, and the southern and eastern shores of Kenai Peninsula. Those at 
Port Etches (Niuchek) call themselves Nichig'miut. There are some half a 
dozen small settlements containing not over six hundred people, and probably 
a less number. 


UGALAK’MUT. 


= Ugalentsi’ of the Russians, Turner in App. Ludewig. 
= Ugalentze, Holmberg, wrongly placed among the T’linkets 
? Ugalachmjuti of Erman. 
-= Ugalenskoi, Worman in Tikhmenief. 
= Ugaljakmjuts or Ugaljakhmutst of authors, Turner 1. c. 
= Ugalak'mut, their own tribal name according to the traders. 
= Chilkhak'maf, their own tribal name according to the Nutchigmut Innuit. 


This people has long been one of the stumbling-blocks in the ethnology 
of the northwest coast. On my visit to Port Etches in 1874, I learned 
from the natives definitely that the Ugalak’mut of the traders were, like 
themselves, Innuit, and called themselves Chilkhak-mit, and had formerly 
occupied the coast continuously with themselves; but the Ah-tena Indians 
forced their way between the two tribes and hold a small part of the coast 
near the Copper River mouth. Ugal’entsi is the Russian name for these 
people, and is formed by adding a Russian termination to the root of their 
supposed tribalname. It follows that the distinction formerly drawn by me 
between the Ugalak-mat and the Ugalentsi falls to the ground, though at 
the time it seemed warranted by the vocabularies furnished by the Russians 
to Mr. Gibbs. The older errors, as to this tribe being T’linkets or Tinneh, 
arose probably from a confusion of vocabularies, obtained either of the 
Alitena, or some wandering band of Yakutats, who sometimes come from 
Bering Bay in canoes to trade at Port Etches. 

The Ugalakmat reside on Kayak or Kaye Island in winter, and 
pursue the salmon fishery at the mouth of the Atna River and along the 
coast nearly to Icey Bay in summer. They comprise only some two hun- 
dred families, and are the most eastern of the Innuit tribes now occupying 
territory on this coast. It is probable, however, from shell-heap remains 
obtained by Lieutenant Ring, U. 8. A., at the mouth of the Stikine River 
that at one period the Innait extended at least to that point, if not farther 


east and south. 
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Second Group. 
UNUNG'UN. 
(Aleuts.) 


= Aleutans, Ludewig. 

= Uniing'iin, their own national name, teste Erman and my own repeated observations. 

= Ti-yakh'anin, Pinart, Mém. Soc. Ethn. Paris, 1872, p. 158. 

< Aleuts of the Russians. 

= Kagataya Koungns, Humboldt (the corrupted name of the Eastern Aleuts erroneously applied to the 
whole people according to Pinart). 


Local names (teste Pinart 1. ¢.): 

Khagan'-taya-khin'-khin, Eastern people, the inhabitants of the Shumagins and Aliaska. 
Nikhi-khnin or Namikh'-hin’, Western people, the inhabitants of the Andreanoff Islands. 
Kigikh-khin, Northern Western people, of the Fox Islands proper. 

The name Aleut, applied by the Russians indiscriminately to the 
Kaniagmat and the inhabitants of the Catherina or Aleutian Archipelago, 
has gradually become restricted among writers to the latter group, while its 
original meaning or derivation, the source of much controversy, is now lost 
in obscurity. 

The term U-niing'in, I have satisfied myself by repeated inquiry, at 
Unalashka, Atka, Attu, and Unga, is a generic term, which these people 
apply to themselves, and which means simply “people” of their race, as 
distinguished from others. Erman says the original meaning of it is lost, 
but this is not borne out by my inquiries. According to my observations, 
Tiyakh-khinin, given by Pinart, means Aleutian men, in contradistinction to 
Uniing'in, which means all Aleutian people, without distinction. The local 
names given from Pinart are doubtless authentic, but I have no means of 
verifying them. On a previous occasion I quoted Humboldt’s term, now 
shown by Pinart to be improperly extended in its range, but without intend- 
ing to use it as a point in argument of their eastern origin, as he seems to 
have understood me. These people have lost almost entirely their tribal 
distinctions indicated by the above local names, though small local jealousies 
are not entirely extinct. They have been transported from island to island, 
and even to Sitka and California, by traders, and are so thoroughly reclaimed 
from barbarism by long contact with Russian civilization that of their original 
condition only traces exist. 

They occupy the entire chain of the Aleutian Islands, the Pribiloff 
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Islands, the Shumagins and adjacent islands, and various parts of Aliaska 


Peninsula west of 160° west of Greenwich. 


They have been, perhaps, more thoroughly monographed than any 
y ) ? guy 5 


other branch of the Orarian stock, except the Greenlanders. 


To recapitulate, the Orarians of Alaska and the adjacent coast of Asia 


comprise the following groups, and approximate population : 
I—INNUIT. 


A.— Western Mackenzie Innit. 
y Ue _ 
a. Kopag’-mut 


b. Kangmalig’-mut 


a. Na’ wik-mut 


b. Nanatog’-mut 


c. Kowag’-mut : 
ce. Selawig’-mut 
d. Chak‘lak-mit 


e. Okee-6g’-mut 


e*. Kikhtog’amut 


f. Waviag’-mut 


g. Mah‘lemit 


. Unaligmat 
. Ekég’mut 


. Mag’emat 


. Kiskwog’ mut 


. Nushagag’-mit 


Og’ tilmut 


Ry SS Gr Sy SS 


. Kaniag’mut 


a, Chagach’ig-mut 
b. Ugalak’mut 


150 
1,000 
500 


500 
3,000 


600 
300 
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Il—UNUNG'UN. 


Aleuts. 
a. Kastern or Unalashkans, 
b. Western or Atkans, : 
of which belonged to the eastern division........-...---- 707 
tothe middle division =42- sense] 24. 940 
to the -Pribilott islands yee ae a ee 33 
to the western division*® ............-- 470 


In all about 2,450 people, in 1871, nearly equally divided 
between males and females. There were in that year 44 
births, and 57 deaths, mostly from asthma and pleurisy. 


Total approximate Orarian population ..-.....--..------ 14,054 


INDIAN TRIBES. 


The Indian tribes of Alaska and the adjacent region may be divided 
into two groups, with possibly a third, which just impinges on the southern 


border of the Territory. These groups are: 


T—TINNEGS 


= Tin‘neh, Kennicott, Hardisty, Ross and Gibbs, Dall 1. c. 
= Thnaina, Holmberg. 

= Kenaizer, Holmberg. 

= Chippewyans of authors. 

== Athabascans of authors, Ludewig, &c. 


* There are also a number of Aleuts, chiefly Atkans, living on the Commander’s Islands in Russian 
territory. 

tIn his paper in the Bulletin of the Paris Geographical Society for September, 1875, Father Petitot 
discusses the terms dAthabaskans, Chippewayans, Montagnais, and Tinneh as applied to this group of Indi- 
ans, and in several eases falls into serious error, apparently from want of familiarity with the literature 
of the subject, which has of late years assumed such unwieldy proportions. He is in special error in 
regard to the term “tinnch”. This he erroneously derives from a verb, “osttis, je fais”, and writes otinné. 
It is indeed strange that he should not have recognized in “tinnch” a direct derivation, or, more properly, 
a correct orthography (for the western tribes, at least), of the word he does adopt, namely, “Déné”, 
meaning “landsmen”, as a German would say, the o being merely an inserted eupbonic. He takes “ Déné”, 
““neople of the country ”, aud ‘‘ dindjié” (correctly, tinjee), the Kutchin word for “aman”, and compounds 
them into a term for designating all the Tinneh tribes, and then goes entirely eff the track to seek a 
derivation for Tinneh which is identical with his Déné as correctly written. Hardisty, Ross, Kennicott, 
and Gibbs are sufficient authority for the true meaning of the word, leaving my own personal and pretty 
conclusive investigations out of account. There can be no manner of doubt as to the word ‘‘tinneh” and 
its representative term “ Kutchin”, meaning ‘ people native to the 1egion ” respectively indicated by its 
various prefixes. The erroneous nature of some of the reverend father’s statements in regard to native 
words is sufliciently indicated by his confusion of the Eskimo salutation, teymo, or, in the west, chammi, 
with the word tayma, = enough (p. 257, 1. ¢.). 


bo 
or 


> Kolshina of the Russians. 

= Thynné, Pinart. 

> Déné, Abbé Petitot. (Not otinnd, Petitut.) Not Dindjié, Abké Petitot (= “man” of Kitchin tribes). 
< Itynai, Erman. 

> It-kalyi of Nawtkmut Innuit of Point Barrow. 

> It-kal-ya’-rain of Nawtkmiut Innuit of Point Barrow. 

> In’-kal-ik of Mab’lemut and Unalig/muit Innuit. 

> Ing‘aliki of the Russians; not of Wrangell. 

= Tlynai, or Tanai, of Zagoskin. 

= Tinné, or Diinne, Ludewig. 


This great family includes a large number of American tribes extend- 
ing from near the mouth of the Mackenzie south to the borders of Mexico. 
The Apaches and Navajos belong to it, and the family seems to intersect the 
continent of North America in a northerly and southerly direction, princi- 
pally along the flanks of the Rocky Mountains. The northern tribes of 
this stock extend westward nearly to the delta of the Yukon, and reach the 
sea-coast at Cook’s Inlet and the mouth of the Copper River. Eastward 
they extend to the divide between the watershed of Hudson’s Bay and that 
of Athabasca and the Mackenzie River. The designation proposed by 
Messrs. Ross and Gibbs has been accepted by most modern ethnologists. 

The northern Tinneh form their tribal names by affixing to an adjective 
word or phrase the word tinneh, meaning “people”, in its modifications of 
tin'neh, ta'nd, or tend’, or in one group the word kiit-chin', having the same 
meaning. The last are known as the Kvitchin tribes, but, so far as our 
knowledge yet extends, are not sufficiently differentiated from the others to 
require special classification by themselves. 

The following are the tribes of the Tinneh, beginning at the westward 
and ascending the Yukon toward the north, east, and south: 

KAI’-YUH-KHO-TA‘NA. 

= Kaiyithkho-tand, Dall 1. e. 
= /ng‘aliki of the Russians, Worman in Tikhmenief. 
= In'-kal-ik of the Mahlemut Innuit. 

( Inkiliicen, 

| + Ulukdgmits, 
__ | 4 Lakajaksen, 
~ \ --Jiigelniiten, 

(ieee 

+Thijegonchotana, &c., &c., of Holmberg, from Zagoskin. 

> Inkiiliichliiate, Wrangell and Ludewig, Triibn. Bib. Glott., ed. 1, 1858, 
= Ingaleets, Whymper and Raymond. 
< Inkaliten of Wrangell = Ekogmut, &c., partly. 


Local names: 
Uli kadkhotan’a on the Ulukak River. 
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Niula'to-kho-tan'a at Nulato. 


Kaiytk'd-kho-tan’@ on the Kai'yuk River. 
Takai'-yakho-tan'@ on the Shig’eluk River. 
Tai-ydydn'o-khotan'a, Upper Kuskokwim River. 


The name of this great tribe means Lowlanders, and as they occupy 
for the most part the low tundri on and about the Yukon and Kuskokwim 
Rivers, it is not inappropriate. It comprises a great many settlements, 
extending over a large extent of country, and having each its local name 
of course, but presenting hardly any marked change in the dialects spoken 
and the general characteristics of the people. All these people intermarry, 
and do not appear to have adopted a totemic system. Their habits vary 
with their environment, and those who live by fishing differ somewhat from 
those who hunt the moose and deer, as might be expected, while the tribes 
most adjacent to the Ekogmut Innuit have followed their fashion in having 
more festivals and dances than those to the northward. On the Yukon, the 
southernmost settlements live principally by their abundant fisheries, and 
trade dry fish, wooden ware, in making which they are very expert, and 
strong birch canoes, with the Upper Yukon and Shagelak people. Those 
on the Kuskokwim live more especially by hunting, and those on the Upper 
Yukon above the Shagelak about equally by either pursuit according to 
circumstances. 

These people are most commonly called Ingaliks or Ingaleet by the 
Russians, a corruption of the Innuit word meaning “ Indians”. 

Holmberg, in his summary, was misled by the untruthful and imagi- 
native Zagoskin, many of whose fables were exposed by the parties of the 
International Telegraph Expedition when exploring in this region. Hence, 
his undue multiplication of tribes, intended to enhance the discoveries which 
he made principally, not by traveling, but by questioning the natives. 

I feel quite confident, from my own intercourse with these people, that, 
until further knowledge is attained, no division of this group or tribe is 
necessary or even desirable. They extend from near Kolmakoff Redoubt 
on the Kuskokwim River to its headwaters, on the Yukon above the mis- 
sion on the left and above the Anvik River on the right bank, west to 
the Anvik River and Iktig’alik on the Ulakak River, north to Nulato, and 
east to the mountains or the Kuskokwim River. 
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They build permanent villages, though they sometimes leave them 
during the summer, and originally wore the pointed hunting-shirts, which 
gave name to the Chippewyans, but which have been, to some extent, put 
aside where trade with the whites or Innuit gave them opportunities for 
procuring more durable clothing. They are fully described in Alaska and 
its Resources. The Nulato settlement is nearly extinct, and numbers have 
died on the Lower Yukon from asthma, produced by inhaling tobacco- 
smoke into the lungs, and other causes. 


KOYU’-KUKH-OTA‘NA. BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY, 


= Koyukikhotand, Dall 1. e., meaning “ Koyakik River people”. 
= Junndikdchotana, Holmberg, Zagoskin. 1894 

= Ketlilk-Kiitchin of the Fort Yukon Kitchin Indians, LI , 
= Koyukins, or Koyukinskoi, of the American and Russian traders. a R A R Y : 
= Coyoukons, Whymper, Raymond. 

= Kuyukantsi, Worman in Tikhmenief. 


These people inhabit the watershed of the Koyw’kik or Koyuka'kat 
River, and that of its tributaries, the Kwthlat'no, Kotel’no, and Khotelka'kat. 
They are a fierce and warlike tribe, and principally distinguished from the 
Kaiyahkhotana by being in a chronically hostile attitude toward them. I 
see no strong differences in language or habits; but as a tribe they consider 
and keep themselves markedly apart from the others, and, as such, I have 
retained them separately. 

Misled by Zagoskin and bad vocabularies, Wrangell (in Baér) has 
mingled Innait and Indians in his account of these people. His Inkaliten 
appear to have been considered by him as an Innuit people, though he 
includes several subtribes of the Lowland Tinneh, and the same appears to 
have been the case with his Inkalichliaten. The result is that it is not easy 
to refer to his nomenclature of these people without giving occasion for 
misconception.* 

These people also build houses, and occupy more or less permanent 
villages. They seldom intermarry with the Lowlanders, and live princi- 
pally by hunting the deer and Rocky Mountain sheep. They also act as 
middle-men in trade between the Mahlemat and the Lowland Tinneh. 
a hey do not seem to have any system of totems. 


* The same is to some extent true of Erman’s papers in the Zeitsehr. far Ethnologio. 
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UN’A-KHO-TANA. 
= Un'akhotand, Dall 1. c., meaning “ Distant” or “ Far-off people”, a name applied to them by other 
Tinneh, 
= Jinnachotand, Holmberg, Zagoskin. 
= Yukon'ikhotand, among themselves. 
< Inkiliki, Worman in Tikhmenief. 
? Inkiiliichliiaten, Wrangell in part. 

These people inhabit the Yukon from the Sanka‘kat River to the 
mouth of the Tananah’ River. They call themselves Yukonikhotana, men 
of the Yukon, but so also do some of the Kutchin people living on the river 
above the Tananah mouth, so I have preferred to keep the original term, 
which is the name by which the Lowlanders call them, rather than risk 
confusion by achange. They are few in number; their prifcipal village is 
at the mouth of the Nowikakat River. Their houses are less solidly built 
and less permanent than those of the Lowlanders. They seem to acknowl- 
edge no totems; rarely intermarry with the Lowlanders, from whom their 
dialect differs slightly ; deposit their dead sometimes in an erect posture, the 
sarcophagus looking like a roughly-made cask; have no draught-dogs like the 
tribes previously mentioned, but have a small breed for hunting; and meet 
on the neutral ground of Nua-klik-ah-yét’ every spring to trade with the 
Kutchin tribes from the Upper Yukon and 'Tananah. 

The three previously-mentioned tribes differ less among themselves 
than they do from those which follow, and I have elsewhere designated them 
as ‘Western Tinneh”. The bodies of the dead are always placed by them 
above ground in a box or wooden receptacle. They have no marriage- 
ceremony ; take and discard wives at their pleasure; have often more than 
one, but rarely more than three wives; practice shamanism, but have no 
idea of any omnipotent or specially-exalted deity, though believing in a 
multitude of spirits good and bad; have similar festivals and songs, and a 
tolerably uniform language. They are of tall and rather slender build, with 
faces varying from square to oval; their hue is an ashy olive, never cop- 
pery; their hair coarse, straight, and black. Those near the Innait have, 
in some places, adopted the fashion of wearing labrets, and the inland tribes 
very commonly wear a nose-ornament. Their noses are small but aquiline, 


or rarely Roman. They vary in hairiness, but rarely have a beard, and 
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seldom any amount of mustache. In habits and dress, the people of periph- 
eral settlements show usually some influence of the differing, but adjacent, 
people with whom they are brought in contact. Their manners and dress 
are now rapidly altering by intercourse with traders. I am informed that 
many of the peculiarities noted by me, when the International Telegraph 
Expedition first brought its explorers into contact with these people, have 


become obsolete or are rapidly passing away. 


TENAN’-KUT-_CHIN’ 


= Tenan'-Kiitchin, Dall |. ¢., their own tribal name. 
? Tschinkaten of Wrangell, hairy men. 

= Kolchaina of the Russians (among other tribes). 

= Gens des Buties of Wort Yukon Hudson Bay men. 

= Mountain-men of authors. 


The name of this people signifies ‘mountain men”, as that of their river, 
the Tananah’, signifies the river of mountains. They occupy the watershed 
of the Tananah’, which has been visited very recently for the first time by 
Ketchum and other white men, but is not, properly speaking, yet explored. 
When we met them in 1866, this tribe was almost in a state of nature. Once 
a year, without their women, they descended the Tananah’ in birch canoes, 
in full accoutrement of pointed coats, beads, feathers, and ochred hair, to 
trade at the neutral ground of Naklakayét; or, failing to be pleased there, 
ascended the Yukon to Fort Yukon, and there awaited the arrival of the 
annual bateaux. With the goods purchased, they then retired to their fast- 
nesses, and were seen no more until another year. No white man or Indian 
of other tribe had penetrated the wilds in which they pursued the deer and 
trapped the fox and sable. Their reserve, fierce demeanor, and the mystery 
which surrounded their manner of life had its effect on the imagination of 
the adjacent tribes, who seemed to fear the strangers, and had many tales, 
smacking of the marvelous, to tell of them. This is now changed, and the 
account which I have elsewhere given of them will have a kind of historical 
interest. 

They appear to have certain localities where they establish huts of very 
flimsy construction, but move about a large part of the year, and cannot be 
said, therefore, to have strictly permanent villages. They live chiefly by 
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hunting the deer, the broken nature of the country not attracting the moose 
into that region. They also trade from the headwaters of the Tananah’ 
with the Han Kitchin of the Upper Yukon. They are supposed to have 
a totemic system similar to that of the Loucheux. 


TENNUTH’-KUT-CHIN’. 
Gens de Bouleaux, or Birch Indians, of the Hudson Bay men. 

These people, with the Tatsah’-Kutchin', comprised a few bands of 
Indians allied to the Kitcha—Kiut-chin’, who formerly wandered in the 
region between the rapids of the Yukon and the mouth of the Porcupine 
River, having their principal hunting-ground near the Small Houses. About 
1863, however, they were all swept off by an epidemic of scarlet fever, 
introduced through contact with the whites, and there is now not an indi- 
vidual living of these two tribes. 


KUTCHA’ KUT-CHIN‘’. 


= Kiutcha-Kitchin, Ross, Kennicott, Gibbs, their own name. 

= It-ka-lya-riin of the Niwitk-miut Invuit, Simpson. 

< Loucheux of the Hudson Bay men. 

< Kitchi-kiteh, Ludewig. 

< Kolchaina of the Russians. Not Kwilchia Kiitichin of Petitot. 


These Indians inhabit both banks of the Yukon from the Birch River to 
the Kotlo River on the east and the Porcupine River on the north, ascend- 
ing the latter a short distance. 

They are nomadic, polygamous, and live principally by hunting and 
trapping. They formerly burned their dead. They have a totemic system 
with three totems—Chit-che-ah, Teng-rat-si, and Nat-sahi, according to Stra- 
chan Jones, esq., late commander at Fort Yukon. They are described by 
me elsewhere. Their name means “ Lowlanders”. 


NATSIT’-KUT-CHIN’. 


= Natsit-kiitchin, or = Natsik-kittchin, Hardisty and Hudson Bay men. 
= Natche'-kitchin, Ross, MSS. map; Dall]. e. 
= Loucheux, or Gens de Large, of the voyageurs. 


These extend from the Porcupine, near Fort Yukon, north to the 
Romanzoff Mountains. Their name means ‘strong people”, and is vari- 
ously spelled by different authorities. They are migratory, few in number, 
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generally resemble the last tribe, and are chiefly notable from their trade 
with the Kang-malig-mit Innuit, and the fine, strong babiche, or skin-twine, 
which they manufacture. 


VUNTA’-KUTCHIN’. 


= Viinta’-kiitchin, Ross, MSS. map, Dall 1. ¢. 
= Loucheux, or Quarrellers, of the Hudson Bay voyageurs 
= Gens des Rats of the Canadian voyageurs. 

? Tdha-kuttchin of Petitot. 


Another tribe of Kitchin, occupying the region north of the Porcu- 
pine, east of the last tribe, and south of the Innuit on the Arctic shores. 
Little is known of them. Their name signifies ‘‘ Rat people”, and is taken 
from the Rat or Porcupine River, one of their boundaries. 


TUKKUTH’-KUTCHIN’. 
= Tikkith-kiitchin, Ross, Dall 1. ¢. 
== Rat Indians of the Hudson Bay men. 
? Tdhd-kiittchin of Petitot. 


These Indians inhabit the region east of the headwaters of the Porcu- 
pine as far as Fort McPherson, and including the district of La Pierre's 
House and all the southern headwaters as far west as the next tribe. It is 
uncertain whether to this or the last tribe the appellation of Father Petitot 
properly belongs. I have preferred to retain that of Mr. Ross, who is 
excelled by none in his knowedge of this region. A small river falling into 
the Mackenzie is named Rat River on Petitot’s map, but this should not be 
confounded with the Porcupine River, which is most commonly called the 
Rat River by the Hudson Bay people. The present tribe is also sometimes 
called Rat Indians, but the exact signification of their name is not known 
to me. In all respects, as far as known, this people does not differ mate- 
rially from the other and better known tribes of the Kitchin Indians of the 


Yukon. 4 x 
HAN-KUTCHIN’. 


= Han-kiitchin, Ross, the H. B. Co.’s traders, Ketchum, Dall ]. c. 
= Gens des Bois of the Hudson’s Bay voyageur.. 
< Kolchaina, or Kolshina, of the Russians. 


This is a small tribe, inhabiting both banks of the Yukon above the 
Kotlo River for over a hundred miles, to the Deer River, and sometimes 
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extending their wanderings north to the banks of the Porcupine, east of the 
Kiitcha’-kitchin’ and west of the Tikkith’-kitchin’. Their name signifies 
“Wood” or “Forest people”, and they are comparatively but little known. 
They trade at Fort Yukon. i 

TUT-CHONE’-KUTCHIN’. 


= Tiitchone Kitchin, Ketchum, Dall]. ec. 
== Gens des Foux of the Hudson’s Bay yvoyageurs. 
=“ Nehaunee”, Caribou, or Mountain Indians, of various Iudson Bay officers, Ross and others. 
< Kolichanes, or Galzanes, Ludewig (north of Atna River), Wrangell. 
< Koltchanskoi, Worman in Tikhmenief. 
? Titlogat (Titlokakat?) people, of Ah-tena Indians, fide Wrangell. 


This is an extensive and widely-distributed tribe, whose amiable man- 
ners have gained them the name of Gens des Foux from the yoyageurs, and 
whose name signifies “‘Crow people”. They occupy the banks of the Yukon 
from the Deer River nearly to the site of Fort Selkirk and the watershed 
of the small streams flowing into the Yukon from the north, especially on 
the Stewart River about Reid House; the basin of the White River, heading 
in the glaciers of the St. Elias Alps; and perhaps the Lewis River to some 
extent. These are, with little doubt, the natives with whom the Ahtena 
Indians trade from the headwaters of the Atna and Chechitno Rivers, called 
Kolchaina by the Russians, who apply that term to all the interior Indians 
with whom they are unfamiliar. ‘‘Titlogat”, mentioned by Wrangell as one 
of the settlements of the Kolchaina, is possibly some mutual trading- 
ground which has an Indian name of Titlo-kakat or something similar. 


We now come to a group of Indians but little known, and which ean- 
not be differentiated with any certainty into tribes. The names I give for 
them are on the authority of Mr. Ross’s manuscript map, lately in the 
possession of the late George Gibbs, and for an opportunity of examining 
which I am indebted to his kindness. 

NEHAUNEES. 


= Nehaunees, Ross, Dall 1. e. 
? Naa’‘anee of Petitot. 


Including the following people: 
A.—ABBATO-TENA’. 


= Abbato-tena’, Ross, Dall 1. c. 
? Dsba-va-o-tinné of Petitot. 


A very low grade of Indians inhabiting the basin of the Pelly and 
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Macmillan Rivers. The very erroneous character of this part of Petitot’s 
map renders it impossible to identify his names geographically with any 
known tribes. They have also been called Gens des Bois by some of the 
Hudson’s Bay people. 

B.—MAUVAIS MONDE. 


== Mauvais Monde, or Slavé, Ross, Dall 1. ¢., H. B. Co.’s officers. 


Inhabit the region of Frances Lake. Very few in number, and little 


known. 


C.—ACH# TO-TIN NEH. 
= Acheto-tinneh Ross 1. ¢. 


On the western headwaters of the Liard River, occasionally visiting 


Dease House and Lake. 


D.—DAHO’-TENA’. 
== Dahotend, Ross 1. e. 


Below the last, on the Liard River. Sometimes called Sicances by the 
traders; or else there is another tribe in the same region to which this 


name has been applied. 
E.—TAH’KO-TIN NEH. 
—= Tahko-tinneh of some of the traders. 


Inhabit the basin of the Lewis River; are very few in number, and 
scarcely known to the whites. 


F.—NEHAUNEES OF THE CHILKAHT RIVER. 
Chilkaht-tena, Dall 1. ¢., nom. prov. 

Indians of Tinneh stock, inhabiting the shores of a river heading near 
the Chilkaht, but flowing in an opposite direction, and falling into the Lewis 
River near Lake Lebarge. 

These people are bold and enterprising, great traders, and of great 
intelligence. They carry goods bought from the Chilkaht-kwan (who do 
not allow them to descend the Chilkaht River) to the Yukon, where they 
trade with the Crows and Nehaunees. I erroneously applied the term 
Chilkaht to them, which I have since discovered is a T’linket word. My 
informant must have been led into error in assigning it to a Tinneh tribe. 

They appear to be a numerous people, but have never mixed with the 
whites, except on a few occasions at Fort Selkirk, which they are said to 


have had afterward a hand in burning. 
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It will be seen from the above that the term Nehaunee covers a large 
number of bands, some of which are probably independent tribes, and the 
only thing whieh can be said to be known about them is that they all belong 
to the ‘Tinneh stock. 


To the westward of the Nehaunees and Crows are the following two 
tribes, which complete the list of Alaskan Tinneh. 


AH-TENA’. 


= Ah-tena, Dall 1. c., their own tribal designation. 
= Atnaer, Wrangell. 
= Atakhtans, Erinan. 
= Ketschet-naer (1ce-men) of the Russian traders, fide Wrangell. 
= Miednoffskoi, Worman in Tikhmenief. 
= Atnaxthynné, Pinart, Rey. Phil. et Ethn., Les Atnahs. 
= Ainas, Ludewig, in Triibner Bib. Glott., ed. 1, p. 14, 211. 
= Yellowknife or Nehaunee Indians, Ross, MSS. map. 
Not Ainah, Ludewig, Flatheads of the Frazer River. 
Not Yellowknives of the Coppermine River, H. B. Terr. 


These Indians, known principally by report, occupy the basin of the 
Atna or Copper River, and reach to the sea at its mouth, having pushed 
themselves between the Ugalakmat Innit and their relations of Chugach 
Bay. I was fortunate enough to be present in 1874 at their annual trade 
at Port Etches, to determine definitely their own name for themselves,* 
and to recognize in their speech many of the 'Tinneh words with which | 
had become familiar on the Yukon. I also obtained from them a piece, 
weighing about five pounds, of the celebrated native copper, found in the bed 
of the river on which they live. They resembled strongly the Koyukuns 
in appearance, and wore the original pointed coats trimmed with beads, 
such as I had seen on the persons of the Tenan-kitchin. ‘Their faces were 
oval and of pleasing and intelligent expression. On a visit to the vessel in 
my charge, they showed unusual tact and discretion in their behavior, which 
could hardly have been improved, though she was to them an object of the 
greatest curiosity, the only sea-going vessel they had ever seen. 


* Father Petitot, by a curious misreading of my text in Alaska and ils Resources, has arrived at 
the conclusion that I have confounded the Copper or Atna River with the Coppermine River of Hearne 
and Franklin, because (on Ross’s authority) I stated that the Ah-tena were sometimes called Yellow- 
knife or Nehaunee Indians by the English, while the Yellowknives that he knows are residents of the 
Coppermine River. It would appear, apart from his misconception, that he has forgotten that the trad- 
ers frequently apply the same name to widely different tribes, and that in quoting them, then as now, I 
could not vouch for the proper application of any names except those I have personally verified. 
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They were tall and rather slender, but of good physique, of a clear 
olive complexion, and with straight black hair, arched eye-brows, and with- 
out hair upon the face. They appear to be not very numerous, but rather 
widely distributed on the river, trading with the interior Indians at its head- 
waters. The signification of their name has some relation to the glaciers 
which are found in their territory, but I could not make out its exact Eng- 
lish equivalent. I noticed no traces of T’linket words in their speech, and it is 
a question whether those noted by Pinart, in this as in other cases, were not 
due rather to the defective knowledge or memory of his half-breed inter- 
preter than to their actual existence as words incorporated in the language. 


TEHANIN’-KUTCHIN’. 


= Tehanin-Kutchin, Ross }. ¢., as applied to them by the Yukon Indians. 
= Kenayern, Wrangell, as of the Russians. 

= Tnaina or Tnai, Wrangell, as of themselves. 

= Kinajut of the Kaniagmut Inniuit, fide Wrangell. 

= Kenaitse, Worman in Tikhmeuief. 

= Kinai, Buschmann. 

== Kinai, Kenai, Kenaitze, Ttynai, Ludewig in Triibner. 

= Ougagliakmuzi-Kinaia, Kinaitsa, Balbi, Atlas Etbn. 

= Kenai-tend, Dall 1. ¢., nom. prov. (erroneous). 

= True Thnaina, Wolmberg. 

= Mnai‘a-khota'nd, their own name according to the Ah-tena Indians. 


No satisfactory vocabulary, nor even a trustworthy statement of the 
name by which these people call themselves, has yet been published. By 
some words of Wrangell’s and Lisiansky’s vocabularies, and by the fact 
that they possess a totemic system, it may reasonably be surmised that 
they are more closely related to the Kitchin tribes than to the western 
Tinneh. The word Kenai I have strong reasons for believing is an Inniit 
word, and hence any application of it to them is erroneous. On the other hand, 
I cannot reconcile the form Tnaina with any of the forms in use among the 
Tinneh for denominating themselves as a tribe. I have some doubts of the 
correctness of the name supplied to me by the Ah-tena, and so I have pro- 
visionally adopted the name supplied by Ross. This is that by which they 
are called by the Tenan-Kitchin of the Tananah’, with whom they are said 
to occasionally trade. 

They are among the least known of the tribes which reach the sea- 
coast. They are said to occupy the Kenai Peninsula on its northwest side 
from Chugachik Bay to its head, and the shores opposite as far south as the 
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bay near Hiamna Voleano, the basin of the Knik and Suchitno Rivers, and 
their headwaters. They bury their dead in boxes above ground, on which 
they pile up stones. They are said to be more intelligent than the adjacent 
Innit, from whom they purchase kyaks and other articles. They kill large 
numbers of the Rocky Mountain goat and use the skins for clothing. 


This completes the list of the Tinneh tribes of Alaska and the adjacent 
territory, and we now come to the stock or family of 


2.—T’LINKETS. 


= Thlinkets of most Russian and German authors. i 
= Koloshes or Koloshians, Ludewig, and most English*‘and French authors. 
= Kolouches, Balbi. 

= Koloches, Pinart, Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 1873, Erman. 

= T'linket, their own name for people of their stock. 

> Sitkhinskoi, Worman in Tikhmenief. 


These people as a whole are remarkably well differentiated from the 
Tinneh, and have been very fully described by Veniaminoff, Wrangell, 
Bendel, Pinart, and the writer. Of the tribes on Norfolk Sound especially, 
the material, vocabularies, &c., are remarkably complete. There are several 
outlying tribes, however, of which the affinities are not positively deter- 
mined. The principal of these is the Kygani or Haida tribe, which has 
been very generally united with the T’linkets, but which I am disposed to 
so refer only provisionally ; and the Chimsyans or Nasse Indians, who 
very probably belong to a distinct family. The Billecoola are Selish; the 
Hailtzuh belong to the Vancouver Island family, though both have been 
referred to the Nasses. The language of the latter is, according to Gibbs, 
quite distinct from that of the Tacullies or Carriers, to which Ludewig com- 
pared it. 

The Yakutats in many respects, also, are differentiated from the other 
T'linkets, though they belong, without doubt, to the same stock. The 
T’linkets may be divided as follows, into five groups: 


“VAK/UTATS.” 


= Yak/utdats, Dall 1. e., Pinart, and most authors. 
= Yakitatskoi, Worman in Tikhmenief. 
= Yakoutats, Erman. 


These Indians inhabit the region between the coast-mountains and 
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the sea, from Bering Bay to Litwya Bay, occasionally traveling in canoes 
farther west or southeast for purposes of trade. On my visit to Bering 
Bay in 1874, I endeavored to get their own name for themselves, but had 
no interpreter, and neither the natives nor myself spoke much Chinook, so 
that I do not feel sure that they understood my inquiries. At all events, I 
could get no other answer than “Yakitat”, which is evidently the name they 
give to the country they inhabit, but must, in all probability, have some 
other suffix or termination when applied as a tribal name. Their principal 
settlement is on a large stream, abounding with salmon, and emptying into 
Bering Bay or Yakutat. They fish and trade at Port Mulgrave in the 
spring before the salmon arrive, and hunt seal near the glaciers of Disen- 
chantment Bay. The women do not wear the kalushka, or lip-ornament 
They are said not to adopt the totemic system, so much in vogue among the 
other T’linkets, and eat the blubber and flesh of the whale, which the other 
tribes of their stock regard as unclean. 


CHILKAHT’-KWAN. 


The Chilkaht'-kwan inhabit the valley of the Chilkaht River, which is 
of moderate size, and falls into the head of Lynn Canal. They are inti- 
mately related to the inhabitants of Norfolk Sound, and some of them may 
almost always be found sojourning at Sitka. They consider themselves, 
however, a distinct tribe, and have on some occasions been involved in hos- 
tilities with the Sitka people. They are a wild and untamable people, and 
said to be very numerous. They trade with the whites on the sea-coast, 
and with the Timneh of the interior, by means of numerous small lakes and 
streams near the head of the Chilkaht River. In all essentials, they do not 
seem to differ from the Sitkans. 


SITKA-KWAN. 


== Sitha-kwan, their own appellation at Sitka. 

= Antou-kwan, fide Pinart, for the tribe in general. 
< Sitka-kwan, Pinart. 

== Chitgagancs, Sanditort, fide Pinart. 

= Tehinkitaniens of Marchand. 

= Sitkans of Erman. 
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Local names: 


Hudsini at Hood’s Bay and Hoochent Rapids. 
Ahk on Frederick Sound. 

Kehk on Frederick Sound. 

Eklikheeno, Chatham Strait. 

Kw iti near Cape Decision. 

Henneega on Priuce of Wales Island. 

Tomgass near Fort Tomgass or Tongass. 
Sitka-kwan at Sitka on Norfolk Sound. 


These names may require some revision hereafter, except the last. 

These people inhabit Baranoff Island and its vicinity, Chichagoff, 
Admiralty, Kuit, Kuprianoff, and Prince of Wales Islands (the latter only 
in part), and the archipelago, of which these form a part. They are among 
the best known of the Northwest American tribes, and information in rela- 
tion to them may be found in the works referred to under the head of 
Tlinkets. The nickname of Koloshes, which has been extensively applied 
to them, arises, according to some authorities, from a Russian word meaning 
to pierce, in allusion to the perforations made for labrets in the lips of the 
women, and is asserted by others to be derived from “kalushka”, a Russian 
word, meaning a little trough, in allusion to the trough-like shape of the 
labrets themselves. The latter would seem to be the more probable deriva- 
tion, as the custom of piercing the lip was common among tribes familiarly 
known to the Russians before they met the T’linkets; while no North 
American tribe in historic times has worn any labret at all comparable, in 
size and grotesque appearance, to the kalushka. The latter would have 
struck the observer at once as a remarkable ornament, and was therefore 
more likely to be remembered and spoken frequently of in referring to these 
people. The Sitka-kwan have numerous large villages with large houses, 
often ornamented with carvings, and capable of standing quite a siege. 
They are a fierce and independent people, and of late years much demor- 
alized from the use of alcoholic stimulants, which they have even learned 
to distil from molasses for themselves. 


STAKHIN’-KWAN. 
These are a T’linket tribe, little differentiated from the last, occupying 


the mainland near the mouth of the Stikine River (a corruption of Stakhin). 
They consider themselves distinct from the Sitkans, and the two tribes have 
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frequently been involved in hostilities. They do not penetrate far into the 

interior, but extend along the coast from the Lynn to the Portland Canal. 

Here they are bounded on the south and east by the Nasses and the Chim- 

syans. We now come to the last group of Alaskan Indians, the— 
KYGAH'NI. 

= Kygal‘ni, their own appellation. ° 

== Kaiganskoi, Worman in Tikhmenief, 

= Kaigans, Erman. 


< Kyganies, or Kigamies, Ludewig. 


= Haidahs, Ludewig, and authors. 


= Hydahs of authors. 
= Kyga@'ni, Dall 1. e. 

These people, which I refer with doubt to the T’linket stock, have 
their headquarters on the islands of Queen Charlotte’s Archipelago, but 
there are a few villages on the islands forming the southernmost portion of 
Alaska Territory, south of Prince of Wales Island. hey are a tall, hand- 
some, fierce, and treacherous race, not improved by the rum sold them by 
the Hudson Bay Company, and noted for their skill in carving wood and 
slate, and their chasing and other work on silver which they obtain from 
the whites. In Alaska, they are very few in number. 

The Nasses and adjacent Chimsyan and other tribes are in so much 
confusion, from an ethnological point of view, that I am glad to avail myself 
of the fact that they do not, strictly speaking, come within the limits of this 
paper. 

The following is a recapitulation of the different Indian tribes of Alaska, 
with an approximate estimate of their numbers. I omit the population for 
those exterior to the Territory. 


TINNEH. 

(WESTERN. ) 
Rain iotanaras gery se ele mee ta. UM Lite rae peed 2, 000 
oy ulkculshe teaneacer es eer 9 earners deg te 1 82 apt w alias wie 500 


inalsina tances Meee ee ee em NN HDA abe lee 300 
OB Stacy ie steve nine ee eee eee ea ee is a 400 
Tennith-kitchin, extinct. 

Tatsah-kitchin, extinct. 

Kiuteha-kutcehin 250 


Naitsitskuitehin ce sscse: set aoe eet Se eset ee er ees 150 

Vinta-kiitchin. 

Takktith-kttehin. 

Han-kitechin. 

Tutchone-kitchin. 

Vehanin-kutehim's Ses. Seo ea = ee ee ee ee ee eee ~ 1,000 
(ZASTERN. ) 

Abbato-tena. 

Mauvais Monde (Nehaunees). 

Acheto-tinneh. 


Daho-tena. 
Tahko-tinneh. 
“ Chilkaht-tena.” 
PASE CINE wesc 5.8 ee NE ee talon alae Re ee 1, 500 
TLINKETS. 
(YAKUTATS. ) 
CO Vraeut ats? io 22083. fa see Seaver ek eee eee ae ae 250 
(KWAN. ) 


Chilkaht-kwan 
Sitka dewama, <¢ a.2 2:4 eae eis Bagh ee Set gan Reo 2, 200 


Stakhin-kwan +. 5356 Us4j. 2.1 ye tee ieee, fee See 1, 500 
(KYGAHNI. ) 
Kyealini 2-25 aster pS tee ie ae ee eee 300 
(NASSES. ) 
Nasse Indians. 
Chimsyans. 
otal Alaska Indians .2"- <= .%_ 32-2 eee ee 11, 650 
Total: Alaska“Oranians: <5 S522) oe eee 14, 054 
otal native population. 215.232 oe ee eee 25, 704 
Add: Russians 2. 2°42 92... Rae eee eee ie 50 
Add half- breeds: or’ Creoles. ..256 45 sees ee eee 1, 500 
Add citizens (including 100 mulitary) . 22. ...225-2--2-- 250 
1, 800 
Total’ population of the Memitorye = =. = 9---a eee 27, 504 


This estimate is probably over rather than under the real number, 
except for white citizens, whose number fluctuates, and who, during the 


mining-season, may number as many as fifteen hundred. 
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ON SUCCESSION IN THE SHELL-HEAPS OF THE ALEUTIAN 
ISLANDS 


BY W.. EH. DALE. 


The notes of which this paper is the result were made while engaged 
in a hydrographic and geographical reconnaissance of the Aleutian Islands, 
under the auspices of the United States Coast Survey. They were made 
at enforced intervals of leisure, occasioned by weather which would not 
permit the ordinary surveying operations of the party to be carried on; a 
circumstance which will explain the limitations by which our observations 
were necessarily curtailed. Notwithstanding this limitation, however, it is 
believed results of value have been obtained. 

The character of the islands is tolerably well known, and a sketch of 
them, which gives all the details necessary for a comprehension of this 
paper, will be found accompanying the paper on the distribution of the 
Indian tribes on the general map of Alaska Territory. 

Their topography, with few exceptions, is high and rugged; their 
shore-lines very irregular, and mostly rocky; their vegetation rich and 
abundant, but confined to herbaceous plants and small species of Vaccinium 
and Salix, none as a rule attaining to a greater height than four feet, and 
often creeping along the surface of the soil. The climate is moist and not 
cold, but inclement from the abundance of cloudy weather, fog, rain, and 
at certain seasons the prevalence of severe gales. The harbors are rarely 
closed by ice, and then only for a few days or until the first fresh breeze. 
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The invertebrate fauna of the shores is abundant in individuals, but sparse 
in littoral species. Fish are abundant to the eastward, but more and more 
scanty west from Atka Island. Sea-birds are everywhere found in myriads. 
The sea-lion, the sea-otter, fur-seal, and varieties of hair-seal, once very 
abundant, are now scarce or even entirely extinct in some localities. 
There is yet an abundance of small whales; some land-birds, including the 
ptarmigan (Lagopus albus); the blue fox has been introduced into many of 
the islands, and flourishes; lemmings of small size are said to exist on 
Kreesa or Rat Island to the westward, and, from Unalashka eastward, 
are, with Spermophilus Parryi, abundant. This comprises the indigenous 
vertebrate fauna of the present day. 

Wood is not abundant on the beaches, but is more plenty to the 
eastward, where the westerly current throws it on the eastern and northern 
shores of the islands. From an examination of the drift-stuff, it is evident 
that the larger portion of it comes from the east and south. The Sitka 
spruce, cedar and fir, Panax horridum, cocoa-nut shells, and acacia-nuts 
are all from the western shores of America, either indigenous or as refuse 
thrown overboard by the merchantmen. The Yukon spruce, willow, birch, 
and poplar are much less common and rarely occur. 

The islands are washed by two seas, both notoriously stormy and foggy. 
There are no currents, on their north shores, proper to Bering Sea. In the 
Pacific, the great easterly current passes entirely to the southward of the 
islands, not grazing them, and not affecting the water north of latitude 50°. 
It strikes the northwest coast of America at or near Dixon’s Entrance, and 
here a strong but narrow branch is deflected to the northward, and, follow- 
ing the trend of the coast, finally to the westward; passing south of the 
islands, and being evident as a current as far west as Atka, when it gradu- 
ally spends its force, and is not perceptible in the extreme western islands. 
The tide in this region rises in the east and sets toward the west, adding to 
the force of the current during the march of the tide. It rushes into Ber- 
ing Sea through the numerous passes and straits, carrying its burden of 
drift-wood, and generally forming a severe rip or tide-bore during its pas- 
sage; this, with the set of the Bering Sea tide, tends to form an occasional 
westerly drift or set, north of the islands. The northerly branch of the 
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Kuro Siwo passes far to the westward of the westernmost island, and 
between it and the warm current a broad strip of water, with a temperature 
of 35° Fahrenheit, intervenes. This is strikingly evident in the fauna of 
shoal water about Attu, where Arctic forms prevail almost exclusively. The 
strait between Kamchatka and the Commander’s Islands is, at its narrowest 
part, one hundred and twenty nautical miles wide; and, between them and 
Attu, it is two hundred and twenty miles wide. Between the Commander’s 
Islands and the end of the Aleutian chain is a great gulf of four thousand 
fathoms in depth, cutting off the fauna of Asia from that of America, except 
such portion as has spread from the Arctic along the shores southward 
on both sides of Bering Sea. I have been thus explicit in stating the 
physical features of the region, because they have a very important bear- 
ing on the subject of migration, and are usually wholly ignored in ethno- 
logical papers which treat of that topie. 

Shell-heaps are found on nearly all the islands of the Aleutian group. 
They are most abundant and extensive in the islands east of Unalashka, 
and on the few islands from Amchitka eastward, which are less high and 
rugged than the others; or on those where the greater amount of level land 
‘is to be found. The two necessaries for a settlement appear to have been 
a stream of water or a spring, and a place where canoes could land with 
safety in rough weather. Where these are both wanting, shell-heaps are 
never found, and rarely when either is absent. The favorite spots appear 
to have been on narrow necks of land, across which an easy portage could 
be made from one body of water to another. Safety from hostile attacks 
also governed the selection of village-sites, and hence the mouths of streams 
abounding with salmon, but offering no protection, were seldom made a 
place of settlement. The earliest inhabitants, however, appear to have 
been less particular in this respect than their more modern successors. 

On the islands west of Amchitka, shell-heaps are less abundant, the 
shores being less fully provided with food and drift-wood, and less acces- 
sible for canoes. 

We observed shell-heaps in the following localities: 

Attu Island—1. At the head of Chichagoff Harbor, east of the present 
village; extent about three acres and a half; the shell-heaps covered with 
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an ancient village-site of subsequent occupation. 2. On the western shores 
of Saranna Bay. We were informed of similar deposits on Massacre Bay, 
and two other localities on the western and southern shores of Attu. 

Agattu Island—We were informed that some old village-sites exist on 
this island, which was inhabited at the time of its discovery. 

Kyska Island—On the south shore of Kyska Harbor, near a small 
portage, is a rather modern shell-heap. A modern village-site exists at the 
west end of the harbor, and one, quite extensive, on the bay on the west 
side of the island, opposite the harbor. 

Little Kyska Island—Afforded no evidences of fell -heaps. 

Amchitka Island—A flat and low island abounding with birds. Shell- 
heaps excessively abundant wherever a convenient cove presented a good 
site. A large settlement at the head of Constantine Harbor; another, 
smaller and apparently more modern, on the eastern shore of the harbor. 
Numerous large village-sites on the north shores of the island, west to 
Kiriloff settlement, the latter being quite modern, and abandoned in 1849. 
On the south shore, very extensive evidences of settlement, and a large 
resident population. 

Adakh Island—Near the Bay of Islands were several small village- 
sites on shell-heaps, and this island is said at one time to have been very 
populous. 

Atka Island—At Nazan Bay, only comparatively modern burial-places, 
rock-shelters, and a village-site were noticed. On Korovin Bay, there are 
several village-sites, but no old shell-heaps were seen. 

Amlia Island.—Said to have numerous old village-sites. 

Islands of the Four Craters—Were in comparatively modern times 
occupied by a considerable population, especially on Kagamil, but no shell- 
heaps are reported, and the former activity of the volcanoes, not yet quiet, 
would hardly have invited early settlement. 

Umnak Island.—Extensive evidences of early settlements and numerous 
village-sites reported. 

Unalashka Island—On this and the adjoining islets, on every practi- 
cable site, shell-heaps or village-sites are to be found, with numerous more 
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modern rock-shelters utilized for burial-places. There are nine village- 
sites on Captain’s Bay alone. 

Chika Rocks, Akutan Pass.—Here are remains of a small, but populous, 
settlement, but no shell-heaps. 

On the islands to the eastward of Unalashka these remains are so 
numerous as not to be practicable to enumerate, except such as we actually 
visited or have been specially reported to us, namely: Sannakh Islands, 
village-sites very numerous; False Pass, two localities for village-sites; Port 
Moller, Aliaska Peninsula, shell-heaps extending over twenty acres, village- 
sites much less extensive. Unga Island, at Delaroff Harbor; Korovin 
Island, Nagai Island and Simeonoff Island, among-the Shumagins. Chiachi 
Islands; Chignik Bay, Aliaska Peninsula, extensive village-sites; Chirikoff 
Island; and so on to Kadiak Island and Cook’s Inlet. 

The population of the islands was estimated at fifty thousand by 
Shelikoff, and, in view of the evidences of habitation, the estimate could 
not have been excessive at one time, though perhaps too great at the time 
he visited the islands. The present population is about two thousand. 

The village-sites or shell-heaps are indicated, as far as the eye can 
distinguish vegetation, by their brilliant green covering of herbage, which 
is only dimmed when covered by snow, and even in the height of spring is 
brighter and more verdant than the adjoining slopes. 

This is the result of the fact that the shell-heaps are great mounds of 
the most fertile material, which thousands of years would not suffice to 
exhaust by the ordinary draughts of nature. Bones, shells, and all varieties 
of rejectamenta having been deposited here for centuries, the covering of 
soil which has accumulated over them is incomparably rich, and it has even 
been suggested that the solid beds of compacted fish-bones, which are to be 
found in some localities, might be quarried and exported as a fertilizer. 

Nothing is to be got from these deposits without extensive excavation 
and patient search. 

Our usual method in investigating these accumulations was as follows: 
The shell-heaps, especially those surmounted by village-sites, usually pre- 
sent an undulating appearance, which from some neighboring elevation is 
at once seen to result from the following cause: The method of house- 
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building in vogue among the ancient inhabitants was to excavate slightly, 
to build a wall of flat stones or of bones of the larger whales, and bank this 
up on the outside with turf and stones. In these ancient houses, there was 
usually a door at one side, as in most Innuit houses, and as many of the 
Aleuts practice even now. The enormous yourts, entered only by a hole 
in the top and accommodating a number of families, were of more modern 
invention, and are rarely found among the ruined villages. From throwing 
out débris, and the gradual accumulation of material in the course of years, 
the house being more or less resodded every autumn, the outside embank- 
ment in the course of time became elevated from four to six feet above the 
level of the floor. The roof was formed of whales’ ribs in default of wood, 
covered with wisps of hay tied together and laid on grass-mats across the 
rafters; and all this was turfed over. Hence, when the house was aban- 
doned the straw and mats decayed, the earth and finally the rafters fell 
in (the latter being often removed to use in some new house), the rain and 
storms diminished the angles of the embankment, and, finally, the only 
evidence remaining would be a roundly rectangular pit, with steep sides, 
somewhat raised above the surface of the external soil. This might endure 
for generations without any practical alteration, as the stone walls within 
would prevent caving in at the sides, and the filling-up of the pit by the 
accumulation and decay of subaérial deposits would progress very slowly. 
As the ancient Aleuts built their houses as close together as possible, the 
surface which is left by the disappearance of the structures above described 
is irregularly pitted all over with depressions from four to six feet in depth, 
and varying from ten feet square to dimensions of forty by twenty feet, or 
even much larger. There is usually, on the highest point of the bank or 
knoll where the village stood, a pit much larger than the others, which was 
probably the workshop or kashim’ of the settlement. Around this we usually 
found tools and implements more abundantly than about the smaller pits 
or remains of houses. We also found that the floors of the pits hardly 
afforded anything until we reached the strata of the shell-heap upon which 
the houses had been erected; while the outer embankment, containing 
everything which had been thrown away, was correspondingly rich. 

We therefore adopted two methods of procedure. ‘When stormy 
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weather prevented surveying work, we would muster six or eight men with 
picks and shovels, clad in-storm-proof rubber-coats, boots, and sou’westers, 
and attack a shell-heap. Having, if possible, detected the kashim, one party 
would enter the pit which represented it, and dig away the embankments 
from the inside, having first cleared away the superficial covering of vege- 
table mold, often a foot deep, and the rank herbage upon it. This gave 
them a good “face” to work on, and was the easier part of the work. The 
others would start near the edge of the shell-heap, if possible taking a steep 
bank bordering on the sea or on some adjacent rivulet, and run a ditch into 
the deposit, going down until the primeval clay or stony soil was reached, 
and this was steadily pushed, even when quite barren of results in the shape 
of implements, until the day’s work was done. This latter gave us a clear 
idea of the formation and constitution of the shell-heaps; enabled me to 
distinguish between the different strata and their contents; to make the 
observations repeatedly; to fully confirm them by experience in many 
localities; and thus to lay the foundation for the generalizations suggested 
in this paper. While this work was barren in “finds” compared with the 
excavations in the superior and more modern accumulations, implements and 
utensils were by no means entirely wanting; on the contrary, several hun- 
dreds were collected in the period from 1871 to 1874, though I do not doubt 
that we moved half a ton of débris for every specimen found. Thirty 
specimens from all sources we considered a good day’s work, though we 
frequently obtained a larger number and often fewer. We excavated in this 
manner in Attu, Amchitka, Adakh, Atka, many localities in Unalashka, 
Amaknak Island, and the Shumagins, and made casual examinations or slight 
excavations in numerous other localities. 

In order to give a clearer idea of the arrangements of the village-sites, 
I subjoin a sketch, not representing with exactness any special site, but 
not dissimilar to one examined at Constantine Harbor, Amchitka. This 
represents the outlines of the houses as more distinct than they are in reality. 
The village had been built at the top of a steep bank, overlooking the broad 
sandy beach of the harbor, and a small stream divided the base of the bank 
from a marsh to the north of it. 


The absence of any differentiation into stone, iron, and bronze ages in 
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the archzeology of America is well known, as is the fact that the conditions 
of the stone age and the most advanced civilization exist simultaneously 
in the social state of living inhabitants of 
the North American continent in different 


regions. Hence it follows, in our archeology 
as well as in our paleontology, that we must 
break away from received ideas and nomen- 
clature, which fulfill their purpose in accel- 
erating the study of the successive epochs 
in Europe, but which, when applied to the 
differing conditions of America, to a certain 
extent at least, fetter and confuse. Even 


in America, the conditions are by no means 


so uniform as to authorize a single system 


Sketch of village-site. 2 3 
K, oe eae of nomenclature in archeology. For intel- 


ligent study we must separate at least three regions, the Mississippi Valley, 
the Pacific Slope, and the Mexican Region, and perhaps to these should be 
added an Atlantic Region, extending from the Chesapeake to Labrador. 

The generalizations in this paper, however, cannot claim even so 
extended a range as might be implied by one of these regions. They refer 
only to the past conditions of life, as the facts in evidence show to have 
existed in the Aleutian Islands and the immediately adjacent shores of the 
continent. It is probable that the insulated condition and the narrow range 
of subsistence within which the ancient islanders were confined had much 
to do with the sharpness of the contrast between the successive stages which 
the strata of the shell-heaps reveal. 

From the observations and collections about to be enumerated, it appears 
to me probable that the following generalizations are well founded : 

I. That the islands were populated at a very distant period. 

II. That the population entered the chain from the eastward. 

II. That they were, when they first settled on the islands, in a very 
different condition from that in which they were found by the first civilized 
travelers. 
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IV. That it is possible that the later population was partly a distinct 
wave of emigration from the first; that is, that the emigration did not take 
place gradually and with a steady progress, but that a later influx may have 
taken place, of people who (while related to the firstcomers) may have 
had some opportunities for development in manners and arts while tempora- 
rily resident on the adjacent continent, while at the same time the firstcomers 
had been developing under different and more restricted conditions on the 
islands. 

V. That the people who first populated the islands were more similar 
to the lowest grades of Innuit (so-called Kskimo) than to the Aleuts of the 
historic period; and that while the development of the other Innuit went 
on in the direction in which they first started, that of the Aleuts was 
differentiated and changed by the limitations of their environment. 

VI. That a gradual progression from the low Innuit stage to the 
present Aleut condition, without serious interruption, is plainly indicated 
by the succession of the materials of, and utensils in, the shell-heaps ot 
the islands. 

VII. That the difficulties by which they were surrounded and the 
necessity of coping with natural limitations, by which the continental 
Innuit were not restricted, led to a more rapid and a greater intellectual 
development on the part of the Aleuts in certain directions; and that this 
progress is shown, among other ways, in the greater development of the 
possibilities of their language, in its more perfect grammatical structure, 
and in a much more thorough system of numeration, as compared with 
that of the continental Innuit. 

VIII. That the stratification of the shell-heaps shows a tolerably 
uniform division into three stages, characterized by the food which formed 
their staple of subsistence and by the weapons for obtaining, and utensils 
for preparing this food, as found in the separate strata; these stages being— 

1. The Littoral Period, represented by the Echinus Layer. 
u. The Fishing Period, represented by the Fishbone Layer. 
im. The Hunting Period, represented by the Mammalian Layer. 
IX. That these strata correspond approximately to actual stages in 


the development of the population which formed them; so that their 
4 
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contents may appropriately, within limits, be taken as indicative of the 
condition of that population at the times when the respective strata were 
being deposited. 

To make clear the succession 
of the strata in the shell-heaps, I 
subjoin an ideal section of one of 
them, with one of the house-pits 


~_ of a subsequent village surmount- 


ing it; the section showing the 


Section of shell-heap. i 
stone-walls of the latter still in 


A. Original hardpan. 

B. Echinns layer. 

C. Fishbone layer. 

D. Mammalian layer. 

E. Modern deposits and vegetable mold. 


place beneath the covering of 
vegetable mold and debris, 


A—THE LITTORAL PERIOD. 


In most of our excavations, especially in Attu, Amchitka, and Adakh, 
we found the first stratum of the shell-heaps, above the primeval soil or 
hardpan, to be composed almost exclusively of the broken test and spines 
of Echinus (Strongylocentrotus) Drébachiensis, (Miill.) Agassiz, recently 
described by E. Perrier under the name of Lowechinus violaceus. This 
is at present the common and only species of the family found living 
in the Aleutians. With it were found sparingly the shells of the following 
edible mollusks, all found living in the adjacent waters at the present time: 

Modiola vulgaris, Fleming. 

Mytilus edulis, Lin. 

Purpura lima, Martyn. 

Purpura decemcostata, Mid. 

Litorina sitkana, Phil., and vars. 

Tapes staminea, Cony. 

Saxidomus squalidus, Desh. 

Macoma nasuta, Conr. 

Acmea patina and A. pelta, Esch. 

The list is given in the order of the frequency of their occurrence, but 
they do not form altogether more than one-tenth of one per centum of the 
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stratum. Bones of all vertebrates, except very rarely those of fish, seemed 
totally absent in this stratum. 

Shells were not sufficiently abundant to modify the appearance of the 
layer, which was totally free from any admixture of earth or extraneous 
matter, and presented the aspect, until closely examined, of fine, pure, uni- 
form, greenish-white sand. This bed varied in thickness from a total of two 
feet to three feet in a vertical direction. The deposit extended everywhere 
underneath the shell-heaps, covering an area of three acres and a half at 
Attu, about four and three-quarters acres at one of the Amchitka vil- 
lages, and at Adakh half an acre or more, by measurement. Traces of it 
were found in all the shell-heaps examined, though its depth and extent 
were less fully determined at other points than those above mentioned. 

_ The echinus, though possessing no edible tissues of its own, is furnished 
with ovaries on the inner side of the dome of the test, radiating from the 
center. These, when in full condition, which occurs in some individuals at 
all seasons of the year, offer two or three tablespoonfuls of really palatable 
minute eggs, tasting like an oyster, and of a bright-yellow color. It would 
require forty or fifty adult individuals to afford a good meal for a man. 
They are eaten to this day in a raw state by the Aleuts. We may arrive at 
some slight idea of the length of time it must have taken to have formed 
such enormous deposits of this material, by a simple calculation. It is not 
at all likely that a community of natives could constantly obtain a sufficient 
supply of this kind of food at any one locality for any great length of time 
continuously. It is probable that they migrated from place to place within 
a certain area, subsisting at one place until the supply became short, and 
then going to another, and so on until the original locality had become 
restocked, which might readily occur, such is the abundance of this animal, 
in two or three months. It is also probable that at some seasons other kinds 
of food might be resorted to, such as birds’ eggs in the spring, &c. We 
may suppose that one locality might supply them with echini for three 
months of the year, at different periods during the year. It is probable, 
also, that at that time, with the limited amount of food to be obtained, the 
communities would be small, probably not exceeding twenty persons each 
on the average. 
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Upon these theoretical considerations as a basis, we may proceed to 
make a calculation.* Taking the least thickness of the beds at two feet, 
which I consider a fair average for the ordinary shell-heaps, the amount 
required to cover an acre two feet deep would be 87,120 cubic feet, using 
the United States statute acre (= 43,560 square feet) as a basis. Admitting 
that each person consumed one hundred echini per day, a community of 
twenty persons would consume two thousand per day, or, in three months, 
184,000 echini. Having taken an echinus of the largest size, dried, and 
reduced it to coarse grains, such as those of the layer in question, I find 
that it occupies a cubical capacity of one and three-quarters cubic inches. 
The specimen was unusually large, not one in fifty, as seen on the shores, 
attaining its size. Furthermore, it was not practicable for me, without 
reducing it to dust, to make the dry fragments as compact as they are in the 
Kehinus layer; so, if there be any error in this part of the calculation, it 
will be on the side of prudence. At this rate, it would take 988 echini to 
make one cubie foot of the layer, and for the sake of convenience, it not 
being likely that an estimate of 1,000 to the cubic foot will be excessive, I 
shall adopt that number. This would give over eighty-seven millions of 
echini to a stratum two feet deep and covering anacre. Under the cireum- 
stances previously assumed, this would be formed by a community of twenty 
persons visiting one locality for three months in each year and eating one 
hundred echini four inches in diameter per diem per head in a little more 
than four hundred and seventy-three years. 

To form a deposit like that at Amchitka under the same circumstances 
would require over twenty-two hundred years. 

It would matter practically little whether one hundred large echini or 
eight hundred of half the diameter were eaten, the contents, either of nutri- 
ment or of solid material, in each case being about the same. The individuals 
not containing ova are rarely found except ata depth of several fathoms. 
They seem to enter the shallower water when gravid and to retire to the 
deeper water after discharging their eggs. This has probably some connec- 


*I must disavow any intention of proving anything absolutely by this calculation. It is merely 
intended to give a clearer idea than could otherwise be conveyed of the length of time which would be 
occupied in forming such a deposit under circumstances not in themselves improbable, and which may 
not materially differ from those under which the particular deposit mentioned was actually formed, 
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tion with the mode of fecundation. Hence the tests of barren echini would 
not form an important factor in the accumulation of débris. Judging by the 
abundance of echini, as they exist to-day, it is not probable that more than 
twenty people could find sustenance from that source at any one place, no1 
at that place for more than a quarter of a year, and then only at intervals 
The size of the specimen I selected was four inches in diameter; the average 
size will not exceed two and a half inches. Then birds’ eggs, occasional 
stranded seals and whales (whose bones would be left on the beach and 
finally washed away or destroyed), young birds, and the various edible 
orchidaceous roots, the Fritillaria root, and that of the Archangelica,—all these 
would be consumed and leave no trace. The various mollusks, apparently 
scarce at that period, would leave a much smaller cubical waste material in 
proportion to the nutriment they afforded than the echini. Indeed, of the 
Modiola and Mytilus, hardly anything but the horny epidermis remains in 
these beds, and these are the most nutritious and abundant mollusks of the 
region. J account for the absolute absence cf bones of any kind, except 
those of fish, from the Echinus layer, by some superstition like that which 
necessary economy has forced upon the minds of the present Innuit of 
Norton Sound. These people, believing that the guardian spirits of the 
beluga and salmon will be angry if any part of their gifts is wasted, carefully 
preserve all the bones in a store-house, and at times take the accumulation 
of years away and secrete it in some secure place where the dogs and wild 
animals cannot reach it. The Indians have a similar notion on the Yukon. 
It would seem impossible to doubt that dead carcasses at least of some sea- 
animals must have been obtained and utilized for food by the littoral people, 
and their bones may have been similarly treated. Food from all of these 
sources would have diminished the increase in depth of the Echinus layer in 
proportion to the amount of nutriment they afforded, and the time represented 
by it would be thus increased. On the whole, I am disposed to assign a 
time of not less than one thousand years for the accumulation of this stratum. 
When we reflect how long the savages of Tierra del Fuego, living in a very 
similar climate and in a not dissimilar manner, have been known to exist 
without any perceptible change in their mode of life, this does not seem an 
excessive estimate. That these savages were anthropophagi I do not doubt, 


though there are no evidences of it in the shell-heaps. 
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No human remains distinctly referable to this period have been dis- 
covered by us. Their mode of disposing of their dead remains in doubt. 
It is not impossible that they exposed them on the surface. Their houses, 
if they had any, must have been temporary structures of drift-wood, straw, 
and mats; at all events, they have utterly disappeared and left no sign. 
The littoral settlements appear to have almost always been situated upon 
some bank or hillock near the beach, but beyond the reach of storms or 
the highest tides. There are no evidences of any changes of the level of the 
land since the stratum was formed. ‘The western islands, where it is most 
strongly marked, are metamorphic, not volcanic or eruptive like many of 
the more eastern islands. 

We find in the Echinus layer no evidences of fire in the shape of char- 
coal (one of the most indestructible of substances when buried); and we 
know that the Aleuts of the historic period were accustomed to eat fish 
and most of their other food raw. Indeed, such is, and probably always has 
been, the scarcity of drift-wood on the western islands and its value for 
other purposes, that little of it has ever been used for making fires. No 
lamps have been found in the Echinus layer, nor any baking-stones or 
hearthstones, so we may reasonably conclude that these ancient people 
were not in the habit of using fire for domestic purposes, even if they were 
acquainted with its use. The climate, though inclement from a Caucasian 
point of view, is no more so than that of Magellan Strait, where the natives 
still go nearly naked. The total absence of awls, bodkins, knives, needles, 
or buttons, in fact of any bone utensil whatever which might be used in 
making clothes, and of any bone or stone implements for dressing skins, 
leads to the conclusion that these people did not wear much clothing; and 
what they might have worn was probably of a very simple character, such 
as a rude mantle of skin, softened by rubbing between the hands or with 
an ordinary pebble from the beach, like that of the Fuegians. It is not 
unlikely that they might have made some coarse fabric of straw or grass 
wkich would require no implements to sew, and would, if cast off, decay 
and leave no trace. 

No weapons of any kind were found in the tons of this pulverized 


Kchinus-shell which we examined. There is no evidence that they were 
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acquainted with the use of the hand-lance or spear, though they may have 
had slings and weapons resembling a “‘slung-shot”. How low in the scale 
of humanity must these creatures have been who were content to pick up 
sea-eggs for a living! 

It may be asked, What is found in this layer to distinguish it from an 
accumulated wash from the sea? I may answer as follows: It must be 
noted that the Echinus layer always occurs under later deposits full of 
implements, and unmistakably human in their origin. It usually is situ- 
ated on some small knoll or other natural elevation of the original soil. It 
extends usually over a less area than the subsequent shell-heaps, and is 
thickest where they are thickest, 7. ¢.; in the most central portion of the 
remains of the settlement. These facts appear to prove conclusively that 
no other agencies than those referred to above could have been concerned 
in the formation of this layer, even if implements had been entirely absent. 
But we do find hamfher-stones, round pebbles from the beach with an in- 
dentation formed on either side for the finger and thumb, and bruises on the 
periphery, where the ancient had cracked his sea-eggs and shell-fish. We 
find heavy sea-shells broken, evidently for extracting 
the animal; and toward the top of the layer we begin 
to find net-sinkers of very rude patterns. These, how- 
ever, occur only near the uppermost surface, where the 
Echinus layer joins the stratum which I have termed 


the Fishbone layer. 


And now we mark a sudden, sharp, and extraordi- 


nary change in the whole character of the deposit. We 
have seen that a people have existed here, which, sO far *No. 13074 (241). —Hammer- 
stone from Echinus layer, at 
Constantine Harbor, Amchitka 
Island. Scale 4 linear. 


as discovery of vestiges or relics informs us, were without 
houses, clothing, fire, lamps, ornaments, weapons (unless 
of the most primitive kind), implements of the chase, for fishing, or even 
for cooking what they might have found upon the shore. If any of these 
things were possessed by them, they must have been formed of such rude 
or perishable material as to have.entirely passed. away. It would appear 


* The larger numbers refer to the number of the specimen in the Ethnological Catalogue of the United 
States National Museum, the smaller number to my own field-catalogue, and the fractions to the relative 
linear size of the figure to the specimen. 
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that they must have had rafts or rude canoes of some kind, but no trace of 
them is left. On the whole, it is eminently probable that they were sunk 
in the lowest depths of barbarism. Are we to ascribe the sudden change 
in their food, and the sudden increase in the kind and number of imple- 
ments found in the deposit, to the stimulating example of some genius who 
had invented a seine, or is it to a new incursion of people who had devel- 
oped in a less restricted field the ingenuity which led to the invention and 
manufacture of new and varied implements? Probability would seem to 
point to the latter explanation. 


B.—THE FISHING PERIOD. 


On the uppermost surface of the Echinus layer are found a few rude 
net-sinkers, indicating that to the primitive hand-nets or scoop-nets, with 
which the echinus-eaters might have secured their food, had been added 


the larger, more elaborate, and more effective seine. 


No, 13007.—Rude net-sinker from bottem of No. 16403 (406) —Modern net-sivker, village- 
Fishbone layer, Amaknak Cave, Amakuak Island, site, Chirikoff Island, 4 linear. 
Unalashka, # linear. 


While the rude character of the early sinkers, and the better-formed 
and more carefully-finished character of modern ones, would he evidence 
of progress in ofe direction, yet it must be noted that rude sinkers occur in 
all, even the most modern, deposits. Yet the fact that all the more ancient 
ones are rudely fashioned, and it is enly among the modern ones that 
we find any attempt at finish or symmetry, indicates that there was a 


progression, even if this was not attested in other ways. 
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It may be remarked also that the use of the seine would tend to knit 
the interests of the community together, as individuals could use hand-nets 
or gather echini, but the united labor of several would be required not only 
to use, but to make, the seine. Better material than the twisted grass, which 
might serve for hand-nets, would also be required to make a seine efficient. 
If this were supplied by sinew or raw-hide line, it would require the culti- 
vation of a new industry to utilize the raw material. The sinew from 
stranded whales was the probable source of supply. 

“Whatever might have been the cause of the change, it is a fact that 
we find immediately surmounting the Kchinus layer, in all cases, a bed 
composed of fish-bones, intermixed with molluscan shells, and rarely the 
bones of birds. Traces of Echinus test or spines may be occasionally seen, 
but these and the other materials mentioned form so small a proportion of 
the whole mass that to casual inspection it presents the appearance of a 
solid bed of fish-bones compacted and forced together by time, the tread of 
those ancient “feet, and the weight of the accumulations above. Here, 
as in the Echinus layer, we find a remarkable absence of earth, decayed 
vegetable material, or carbonized wood. The bones are clean and free from 
detritus. Had the people built houses, at least like those of the modern 
Aleuts, depressions in the strata of fish-bones, masses of earth from their 
turfy walls, or stones, would somewhere present themselves. There is 
no doubt that the fish were eaten raw, as that has been the custom until 
very recently among the historic Aleuts, and has not entirely died out to 
this day. But had fire been commonly used, we should anticipate some 
remains of charcoal in the deposits, or lamps, if fish-oil had been their fuel. 
These, however, have not occurred in all our researches. It is probable 
that these people lived in temporary huts of mats or skins, retiring and 
rising with the sun. 

The fish-bones composing the layer are those of species still commonly 
found in that region. They are chiefly the bones of the head and vertebree 
of two kinds of salmon (hoikoh’ of the Russians, and another, Salmo sp.), 
and similar parts of the cod (Gadus macrocephalus, Tilesius), the halibut 
(Hippoglossus vulgaris?, Cuvier), and several species of herring, sculpins, and 
flounders, which I cannot, at the date of writing, specifically identify. The 
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layer is so hard that a bar and pick-ax are required to disintegrate it. The 
beds vary in thickness, being in different places from one to three fect in 
depth, and at least two feet being about an average. This layer is well 
developed at Attu, Kyska, Amchitka, Adakh, most places examined on 
Amaknak Island, and in the various shell-heaps examined on the island of 
Unalashka. To this period I refer also the lowest stratum excavated in a 
remarkable cave situated on Amaknak Island, Captain’s Bay, Unalashka. 
A short account of our excavations in this cave (which we entirely cleaned 
out in the seasons of 1872 and 1873) has been published in the Proceed- 
ings of the California Academy of Sciences, from which the subjoined 
section and topographical sketch have been reproduced. 

This cave is situated under a large isolated mass of porphyrite, which 
stands up like a low tower on a flat, 
composed of old shingle-beaches, raised 
a few feet above the present sea-level. 
This flat unites higher areas of Amaknak 
Island to the north and south. The 
Cave Rock stands close to the beach, 
and is probably a portion of an old reef, 
an obstruction to which is probably due 
the formation of the flat. The rock is 
about twenty-five feet high from the 
level of the flat to its summit. Its sides 


teduced chart of the locality of the cave, showing the 
low isthmus between the higher portions of the island 
north and south, 


are abrupt, and it is covered with grass 
25 feet. 


Vertical section of the Amaknak Cave, showing the rock, the beach southwest of it, and the flat isthmus formation 
northeast of it. A, upper stratum of brown mold, most modern deposit. B, layer of shingle or beach-worn stones. ; C, 
stratum of ‘kitchen refuse”, shells, &c. (Mammalian layer). D, lower stratum of organic mold with skeletons (Fish- 


bone layer). 


above. The greatest height of the eave inside is perhaps ten feet. The 


12985 (267).—Chipped stone knife from bottom Fishbone layer, 
Constantine Harbor, Amechitka Island, #. : 


12986 (428).—Stone knife, with hande indicated by dotted line, edge ground, 
and hole for lashing chipped through ; Fishbone layer, Amaknak Caye, Amak- 
nak Island, Captain’s Bay, Unalashka, #. 


13058 (120).—Rude fish-spear of gray porphyrite, npper Fishbone layer, Chichagoff Harbor, ' 
Attu Island, } 
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entrance is not more than four feet in height from rock to rock, and is on the 
side opposite to the beach. It was originally walled up, and the upper border 
was, when first examined, only a foot or two above the level of the outside 
soil. We enlarged it by excavating to its full dimensions for convenience 
in working and to light the interior. Disregarding the order of excavation, 
it may be briefly stated that we found the floor of the cave to be an irreg- 
ular concave bed of soft porphyritic rock, covered first by a layer of 
organic mold, two feet in thickness in its greatest depth, and inclosing skel- 
etons and some stone implements. This layer I refer to the Fishing Period. 
Above this was a layer, six or eight inches thick, of kitchen refuse, indicat- 
ing that the cave had been used as a temporary camping-shelter by occa- 
sional hunting-parties, rather than as a dwelling-place. This layer, evidently 
of much later date, I refer to the early part of the Hunting Period. Above 
it was a layer of beach-worn shingle, apparently deposited by water. Then 
came another layer, from 18 to 20 inches thick, of fine organic mold, con- 
taining many implements and human remains, apparently referable to the 
period extending from the later part of the Hunting Period to the time 
immediately preceding the discovery of the islands by civilized people. 
Probably during this later period, while used as a burial-place, the roof of 
the cave had received a coat of red ochre or clayey ore of iron, and, per- 
haps to avoid desecration by the Russians, the doer had been walled up 
with stones, in which condition it remained until a few years before the 
time of our investigations. The details of each layer will be mentioned 
under the period to which I have referred them. I will only remark here 
that no evidences of civilized influence of any kind were discoverable in 
any of the articles found in the caye, and it unquestionably in its latest 
contents antedates the Russian occupation of the islands. 

The invention or introduction of the seine, judging by the remains 
found, worked a revolution in the economy of these savages. Fish, when 
raw, is a substance which cannot be conveniently dismembered by teeth 
and nails The use of sharp chips of stone as knives, doubtless of great 
antiquity, was soon superseded by the introduction of much more artistic 
implements of rhomboid or semi-lunar form. These at first had merely the 
edges ground instead of chipped; but later the entire surface was ground 
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smooth, and sometimes holes were deftly formed by chipping, in order that 
the fashing of the knife, to a wooden handle like that of a furrier’s or chop- 
ping knife, might be made more secure. 

The finest-ground knives of the most artistic shapes do not, however, 
appear in this stratum, but above it. 

The first rude and rough lance-heads, such as might be useful in secur- 
ing salmon in shallow water, now begin to appear; and toward the upper 
surface of the fish-bone layer, bone implements begin to be introduced. 
This application of an easily-obtained substance, namely, the bone and 
ivory of the sea-animals, which then frequented these shores in the greatest 
abundance, seems to have stimulated the aboriginal mind much as in later 
days the invention of the printing-press and telegraph have affected modern 
races. The first forms were notably rude and roughly shaped, as the stone 
tools with which they were made must have been of the most primitive 
character, and the art was anew one. Still these rude objects have their 
counterparts, of more artistic shape and smoother and more delicate finish, 
in the weapons of the continental Innuit of to-day. 

As may be seen by fig. 13,000, at the termination of the Fishing 
Period, the manufacture had already much progressed beyond the rude 
forms figured with it; though this is indicated rather by the sharpness of 
the finish than by the shape. The latter is variable for different uses, 
though the form 13,000 does not appear in the stratum until long after the 
others. 

When the skin-canoe first came into use, or how the present indis- 
pensable and artistic bidarka was gradually elaborated from the first crude 
conception of a boat, we have no means of knowing, as the materials of 
which the earlier canoes must have been .composed are liable to decay. 
It is not improbable, however, that this improvement was coéval with the 
Fishing Period. The canoes of this epoch, however, were probably less 
highly ornamented and less perfect than those of the Hunting Period, as 
we find none of the little ivory paddle-rests and other ornaments which are 
now in use, and which are not uncommon in the Mammalian layer. 

But, with the invention of the hand-lance of stone and the application 


of bone to the same use, a multitude of new wants and appliances sprang 


———— 


Sa 


13063 (125).—Rude stone hand-lance head 
from upper Fishbone layer, Chichagoft Har- 
bor, Attu Island, ¢. 


13000 (432).—Bone hand-dart head, lowest Mamma- 
Jian layer, Amaknak Cave, Amaknak Islaud, Captain’e 
Bay, Unalashka, @. 


(897).—Bone lance-head, upper Fishbone layer, shell-heaps, Unalashka 


Island, 3. 


12999 (423)—Bone hand-dart head, upper 
Fishbone layer, Amaknak Cave, Amaknak 
Island, Captain’s Bay, Unalashka, +. 
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into being. The savage mind was awakened and stimulated by many new 
applications for their rude weapons or for the results of the chase. Unlike 
subsisting on echini, which cannot be kept for future use, but must be eaten 
the day they are secured, the possibility of laying up a store of dry fish 
would ease the gnawings of necessity, give time for mechanical work and 
invention, and would often preserve life, which must, under similar exigen- 
cies in the preceding epoch, have been lost by famine or sacrificed to 
avert the starvation of other individuals. A store of provisions necessitates 
a store-house, a protection against the ravens and the weather. Here we 
have the first intimations of that enforced progress which is the result of 
preceding progress, and which, in the present instance, may have been the 
compelling cause which finally led to the construction of permanent winter- 
dwellings and villages. But the absence of means for lighting such dwellings, 
drift-wood being too valuable and searce to use for fires, and lamps not being 
invented, would retard the savages’ progress in that direction. The boldest 
of them would hesitate to immure himself in unnecessary darkness, which 
his animism would not have failed to people with innumerable evil or mis- 
chievous spirits. At that time, and before the blubber of the sea-animals 
was utilized for oil, it would doubtless have seemed the extremest extrava- 
gance to devote to burning, the fish-oil which was their greatest luxury. 
The right of the strongest being then in all probability the only law, 
and their stores being a coveted prize, the necessity of watchfulness and 
self-defense or ready escape would tend to determine the savage against 
putting himself in an underground house, where he might be killed 
“like a rat in a hole” without hope -of defense or escape, or in which he 


might sleep undisturbed while his hard-earned stores—necessarily kept for 
dryness above ground—were carried off by a thief in the night. Add to this 
the probability that it was only about this time that the opportunities for 
subsistence would have rendered it possible to congregate large communities 
in one locality for mutual protection, a work of time, slowly-growing confi- 
dence, and mutual trust, and it may readily be seen that the fishermen were 
only approaching the social state which made fixed villages possible. At 
the same time, the increasing means of subsistence with the improved methods 


of capture would obviate the cruel necessity of cannibalism, if it had pre- 
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viously existed, and in the ceaseless struggle by which the northern barbarian 
wrests his sustenance from a niggardly environment, a surplus store of food 
would give him now and then a breathing spell. This would render it 
possible for an occasional inventive or zesthetic idea to germinate and grow. 

The sharp line of definition between the Echinus layer and the Fish- 
bone layer, which suggested an incursion of fishermen upon the echino- 
phagi, is not paralleled in the line between this and the Mammalian stratun. 
The distinction is readily marked in an actual section of a shell-heap, but 
the uppermost portion of the Fishbone bed contains some mammalian 
bones, and the Mammalian bed throughout, but particularly at its base, con- 
tains a fair proportion of fish-bones. In fact, the change is what we might 
expect in the progress of a race stimulated by new invention or application 
of means which placed new, valuable, and eagerly-accepted powers within 
their reach. 

Unlike the previous stratum, the limitations of population and con- 
sumption, of demand and supply, are so vague that even the most lax 
hypothesis will not permit us to attempt any computation of the length of 
time which it might take to form a layer like the Fishbone layer. I believe 
it to have been nearly as long as the time required for the Echinus layer, 
but this is only an assumption. 

The earliest remains of man found in Alaska up to the date of writing 
I refer to this epoch. These are some crania found by us in the lowermost 
- part of the Amaknak Cave, and a cranium obtained at Adakh near the 
anchorage in the Bay of Islands. 

These were deposited in a remarkable manner, precisely similar to that 
adopted and still practiced by most of the continental Innuit, but equally 
different from the modern Aleut fashion. 

At the Amaknak Cave we found what at first appeared to be a wooden 
inclosure, but which proved to be made of the very much decayed supra- 
maxillary bones of some large cetacean. These were arranged so as to 
form a rude rectangular inclosure covered over with similar pieces of bone. 
This was somewhat less than four feet long, two wide, and eighteen inches 
deep. The bottom was formed of flat pieces of stone. Three such were 


found close together, covered with and filled by an accumulation of fine 
vegetable and organic mold. In each was the remains of a skeleton in the 
last stages of decay. It had evidently been tied up in the Innuit fashion to 
get it into its narrow house; but all the bones, with the exception of the 
skull, were reduced to a soft paste, or even entirely gone. At Adakh, a 
fancy prompted me to dig into a small knoll near the ancient shell-heap ; 
and here we found, in a precisely similar sarcophagus, the remains of a 
skeleton, of which also only the cranium retained sufficient consistency to 
admit of preservation. 'This inclosure, however, was filled with a dense 
peaty mass not reduced to mold, the result of centuries of sphagnous 
growth, which had reached a thickness of nearly two feet above the remains. 
When we reflect upon the well-known slowness of this kind of growth in 
these northern regions, attested by numerous Arctic travelers, the antiquity 
of the remains becomes evident. <A figure of this cranium is appended. 

In both localities, the skulls were much softened and partially deficient, 
requiring the greatest care to preserve them. One of the Amaknak skulls 
is now in the collection of the California Academy of Sciences, the others 
are in the United States Army Medical Museum at Washington. Dr. 
George A. Otis, U. 8. A., curator of this invaluable collection, whose 
researches into this branch of ethnology are well known, has kindly fur- 
nished me with the measurements (made at the museum under his direction) 
of nearly all the crania collected by myself or by the parties under my 
charge from 1865 to 1874 inclusive. These crania now form part of the 
Army Medical Museum, and comprise a much larger number of undoubted 
Aleut crania than exist altogether in all the other museums of the world. 
The table comprises measurements of crania dating from the earliest deposits 
affording such remains, as above, and successively down to those of natives 
who must have been living about one hundred and fifty years ago. For 
the use of the four figures of Aleut crania which are here given, I am also 
indebted to the liberality and courtesy of Dr. Otis. 

I have made use of some measurements of crania, from the northern 
part of Bering Sea, examined by the late lamented Jeffries Wyman, but 
which were by accidental circumstances (over which he had no control) 
erroneously named or taken to be what they were not. In his pamphlet 
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(Obs. on Crania, Boston, 1868), five crania are described as Tsuktshi, 
which are all Asiatic Eskimo; and of five from the “Yukon River”, only one 
(7530) is an Indian cranium, the others being Eskimo from St. Michael’s, 
Norton Sound. I have also used the means of Dr. E. Bessels’s measure- 
nents of crania of Greenland Innuit, given in a paper (Minige Worte tiber 
die Innuit des Smith Sundes) in the Arch. f. Anthropologie for 1875. In 
this paper of Dr. Bessels are also given measurements of some of the crania 
obtained by me in the Aleutian Islands. 

The following tables may throw some light on the subject discussed in 
the second part of this paper, while possessing a general interest for the 
craniologist: 


1099. 1104, 


1106. 


1099.—Cranium from the Bay of Islands, Adakh Island, Aleutians, found in a case of whale’s bones, and referred to the 
later Fishing Period. 

1104, 1106,—Crania from rock-shelter on an island in Nazan Bay, Atka Island, Aleutians, referred to the Hunting 
Period. 

1092,—Cranium of child from rock-shelter, Delaroff Harbor, Unga; remarkable for its broad and short form. 
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The crania of Orarian tribes of Northwest America and Eastern Siberia, 
when compared with those of Greenland, show a greater cubical capacity ; 
a head of about the same length, but proportionately much broader in its 
broadest part and with a broader forehead. The skull is also proportion- 
ately not so high. The coronal ridge, [typical to a certain extent of all 
Orarian crania, and from which it occurs that the terms ‘ roof-shaped” and 
“scapho-cephalous” have been applied to them,] which is very strongly 
marked in some Greenland skulls, is less apparent in the majority of the 
Northwestern Orarians, and the decrease in cranial capacity occurring from 
a diminution in this particular is made up for by a broadening of the 
cranium. 

The following table shows the facts alluded to. The number of crania 
from the Northwest affording the means used range from 56 to 42, being 
taken from the preceding tables, and compared with a series of means from 


99 to 101 Greenland skulls measured by Dr. Bessels. 


= 
Breadth of 
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Locality. Capacity. | Length. Breadth. frontal. 
Northwesterits--.---..-- Bese noeeenasocedooudtosceke Cogse 1401 176 144 Vit 150 
(Greenlanders see: ape soe fas oe sesia= sae a eee eee seer 1250 175 127 102 138 


Among the northwestern people, the crania of the Aleuts collectively, 
compared with the Northwest American and East Siberian Innuit crania, 
show differences precisely similar to, but less in degree than, those which 
have been pointed out as distinguishing the northwestern people from the 
Greenlanders; the Aleuts, as might be expected, showing the greater special- 


ization, while the continental people tend more toward the Greenland type. 


é Breadth of p 
Capacity. Length, Breadth, | frontal Height. 
Slots ieee eee ee ee eee ele ei 3 1409 176 143 | 120 126 
PMN DG esos toe eee Ce etna eee ae eee Sos ta Ae 1388 W7 138 | 103 131 


In obtaining these means, an average of twenty-five Aleut crania have 
been employed, and an average of fifteen of Asiatic and Northwestern 
American Innuit. 

The people of the Aleutian Islands were formerly divided into two 
principal groups or tribes according to some authorities on the subject, 
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namely, the Atkans and (Eastern or) Unalashkans. A comparison between 
about the same number of Aleut crania, from the east and from the west, 
shows the differences to be very trivial, if, indeed, they ure not such as would 
disappear entirely with the examination of larger numbers of specimens, or 


under mensuration by a different person. 


Breadth ot | 


Capacity. | Length. Breadth. 5 Height. 

frontal. 
ISPS aN a ese) eS eC Scab Sune sabn -eAacnedaaa oe cobesesSaan se 1434 177 150 115 128 
Western ...-.-.---- 5 Ge sbe nce bon escecsosseecsoucsccsooese 1400 176 149 115 131 


The crania supposed to belong to the era of Fishermen have not been 
included above. Indeed, they are so imperfect, for the most part, that it 
would be worse than rashness to attempt any generalizations upon them. 
Compared with the twenty-two more modern crania referred to the epoch of 
Hunters, they stand as follows: 


Capacity. | Length. Breadth. Breadth of Height. 


frontal. 
ISHETME ye cees ses aae ie eee eae ceine nae cesar eee 1320 172 145 117 132 
IS GSN) bao soa cee RSH Be cece ac soSSeOoreesiocortes aaaasendee 1418 176 148 115 130 


A slightly smaller capacity might have been expected of the ancient 
Fishermen, but it may not have existed, and, except for the few individuals 
concerned, the above comparison does not prove it. The other differences 
are of the most trivial description. 

The average facial angle among the Aleuts appears to have been 
about 72°. 

In this connection, I may venture to remark that, while not a professed 
craniologist, I have had the opportunity of examining a very large number 
of aboriginal crania, and have become impressed with the great range of 
variation which occurs in cases where no hybridity can be reasonably 
asserted. It has appeared to me that while certain features, hardly defina- 
ble, are to be recognized in crania from a single locality, yet when a com- 
prehensive series of crania of any race to the number of several hundred are 
examined, if the people be widely distributed in area, and subjected to vari- 
ous conditions of diet and surroundings, it will invariably be found that 


nearly all the so-called characteristic types of crania may be recognized, and 
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that from dolichocephaly to brachycephaly a series of individual variations 
will be found closing up apparent gaps. I am far from denying that bra- 
chycephalic or dolichocephalic crania may be found to be characteristic of 
races restricted to a limited area or uniform conditions, but that craniology, 
any more than odlogy, is an exact science, seems yet to be proved. That 
arace can be identified by cranial characteristics, though often assumed, 
has never been satisfactorily established, and the practice of characterizing 
a people from the examination of half a dozen skulls, as has occasionally 
been done, seems little short of absurdity. I cannot refrain from suggest- 
ing that much of the apparent confusion in certain departments of American 
archeology is likely to be cleared up when its full measure is allowed to the 
factor of individual variation. When such extremes in difference of form, 
for instance, as 199"™ and 165™™, with respective breadths of 137™" and 
144™™, are on record among Eskimo crania, and by no means very excep- 
tional, a little hesitation in accepting world-wide theories, based on a few 


narrow or broad skulls of a given people, seems not unreasonable. 


C.—THE HUNTING PERIOD. 


With the ability to kill, by means of bone weapons, and aided by some 
kind of skin canoes, not only fish from the shores, but sea-animals, and 
even birds, many new instruments were required. Many new wants and 
applications of material sprang into being. To utilize the results of the 
chase, many new contrivances were necessary. With this expansion in 
their powers, and this change in the habits of the aborigines, the stratum 
which I have termed the Mammalian layer began to be deposited. This 
was eminently an epoch of hunters. 

The Mammalian layer has been recognized wherever we have made 
excavations. It attains a varied thickness in different localities, due to 
differences in population and abundance or scarcity of the animals hunted. 
Many refuse or kitchen heaps were entirely deposited during this epoch. 
It is evident that the population, whose increase had begun during the last 
period, now that the means of sustenance were so greatly enlarged, might 


expand until the food supply and consumption were again in equilibrium. 
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That it did increase very largely, there is hardly any room to doubt. To 
show this, the increased number of shell-heaps of this period is sufficient. 
They extend over all the islands, the Peninsula of Aliaska, and we 
have in the National Museum bone implements of pattern similar to those of 
the Mammalian layer, obtained near the mouth of the Stakhin or Stikine 
River. These last are dissimilar to Indian weapons, and the modern 
Indians of that region never use bone for arrow-points. I am tolerably 
well satisfied that the deposit whence these were obtained is also an Innuit 
shell-heap. Where we have made excavations we have found the Mamma- 
lian layer varying from two or three feet to eight or ten feet in thickness. 
The combined thickness of the shell-heaps (including the deposits of the 
Fishing and Hunting Periods), on Hiulink Spit, Unalashka, is about fifteen 
feet. The difference is chiefly due to the differences in population and 
length of occupation of the various localities. We have no means of esti- 
mating the length of time required to produce these accumulations, but we 
may obtain hints of it from the facts relating to the Amaknak Cave. Here 
we have the three skeletons deposited some time during the Fishing Period. 
These were then gradually covered by an accumulation of mold, resulting 
from the decay of vegetable matters and organic refuse, possibly brought 
in by foxes who might have had their nests in the cave, or partly from 
material which might have gradually worked its way in from the exterior 
by the aid of the weather. This would have been a very slow process, 
when we note that the cave is so protected by its contracted aperture that 
hardly anything could be carried in by the wind; the bottom not being 
below the natural surface of the outer soil, it would receive little or no 
wash from the flat outside. Considering the great antipathy, exhibited by 
the Innuit generally, to approaching a burial-place of this kind, to say 
nothing of camping on it, the covering of the remains buried there must 
have been complete, and the original use forgotten, before the deposition of 
the next layer could have been commenced. The Cave Rock, as shown in 
the sketch, stands on a narrow isthmus, and, being a damp place, presents 
no qualifications for a dwelling. The layer C is composed of kitchen 
refuse, bones, broken arrow-heads, odds and ends of carvings half finished, 


&e., &e. Tt seems evident to me that it was made by occasional parties of 
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natives forced to seek shelter from storms until the surf subsided, so that 
they might launch their bidarkas from the stony beach beyond. The 
material, as a whole, is that of a temporary camp of traveling hunters 
rather than that of a dwelling, and the cave is situated close to a frequently- 
used portage or cut-off. The six inches of débris from the repasts of ocea- 
sional visitors (who unquestionably were men of the Hunting Period) must 
have accumulated very slowly. Then it would seem as if some tidal or 
earthquake wave was instrumental in forcing a layer (B) of heavy shingle- 
stones from the adjacent seca-beach into the cave. After this had been 
accomplished, the use of the cave was again changed, and it became a 
second time a refuge for the dead. The upper layer (A) was exclusively 
composed of decayed organic matter, from which refuse was excluded, 
apparently only the bodies of the dead, and articles placed with them, 
contributing to its formation. This material is free from any taint of 
civilized influences, and, as I have previously mentioned, unquestionably 
antedates the advent of the Russians. The length of time taken to form 
the layer of eighteen or twenty inches of this mold cannot have been small. 
About the time of the Russian advent (in all probability) the mouth of the 
cave was walled up, perhaps to avoid its desecration by the bigoted Greek 
missionaries. In this condition it remained until 1870, or thereabouts, 
probably about a century after its being closed. While estimates may 
differ largely as to the actual time occupied in all this, few will be melined 
to dispute its being very considerable. If we allow a thousand years for 
the duration of the Littoral Period, or deposition of the Echinus layer (and 
I am disposed to do so), then I think that fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years is not an excessive estimate for the duration of the Fishing and 
Hunting Periods. It must be recollected that the proportion of the refuse 
to the food-supplying material in fish, and especially in mammals, is much 
less than in the case of the echini; consequently, the population being 
similar, the time required to form a layer of fish-bones or mammalian 
bones would be greater than that required to form an equally deep layer 
of echinus shells. But the population undoubtediy increased considerably, 
which would vitiate the proportion if it were not that the area of the shell- 
heaps also increased very greatly in the later epochs. On the whole, [am 
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inclined to think that three thousand years is a moderate estimate for the 
time required to form these mounds of refuse. 

The constitution of the Mammalian layer is, as would naturally be 
expected, much more heterogeneous than that of either stratum previously 
deposited. 

The contents, besides the remains of shells, fish, and occasionally of 
echini, which have been previously enumerated, are principally as follows: 


LOWER MAMMALIAN LAYER. 


Bones of the following mammals: 

Callirhinus ursinus, fur-seal. 

Eumetopias Stelleri, sea-lion. 

Phoca, or hair-seals, two species. 

Ltosmarus obesus, walrus; rarely in the eastern islands. 
Phocena vomerina, pufling-pig. 

Orca ater, the killer whale. 


MIDDLE MAMMALIAN LAYER. 


The above, and the following mammals and birds : 
Megaptera versabilis, the hump-backed whale. 
Diomedea brachyura, the mottled albatross. 

Mormon corniculatus, the horned puttin. 

Mormon cirrhatus, the tufted puffin. 

Uria sp., several of the divers. 

Phaleris sp., several of the smaller auks. 

Lagopus albus, the ptarmigan. 

Larus leucopterus or glaucescens, the larger gulls. 
Lissa tridactyla, the kittiwake. 

And bones of several species of eiders and other ducks. 


UPPER MAMMALIAN LAYER. 


All the preceding, and also the bones of— 
Balena Sieboldii, Pacific right whale. 
Dalana mysticetus, bowhead or Polar whale. 


16058 (889).—Stone dart-head from lower Mammalian layer (C), 
Amaknak Cave, Unalashka, chipped quartzite, +. 


16062.—Obsidian dart-head, upper Mammalian 
layers, shell-heaps, Port Méller, Aliaska Penin- 
sula, }. 


12995 (287).—Quartzite dart- 
point for bone hand-lance, upper 
Mammalian layer (A), Amaknak 
Cave, Unalashka, +. 


14918 (439).—Head of. whaling-lance, }, from upper Mammalian 


layer (A), Amaknak Cave, Unalashka. Green slate, ground sharp on 
both edges; the other side flat. 
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Lthachianectes glaucus, the California gray whale. 

Sibbaldius sulfurcus, the sulphur-bottom whale. 

Balenoptera velifera, the fin-back whale. 

Physeter macrocephalus, the sperm whale. 

And various species of birds not identified. 

Also in the most eastern islands, and rarely even there, the following 
introduced species : 

Vulpes lagopus, the Arctic fox (afterward introduced by the Russians 
into many other islands). 

Canis familiaris var. borealis, the Eskimo dog. 

All these remains are largely mixed with organic matter in a perfect 
state of decay, such as would result from the decomposition of grass and 
other vegetable fibers, turf, drift-wood, and all the soft rejectamenta of a 
savage people. 

Remains of houses of the half-underground type, afterward so univer- 
sal, appear only in the middle stratum, showing that not until then had the 
population so multiplied and mutual confidence sufficiently matured, for the 
more ancient, temporary, above-ground houses to begin to be supplanted 
by more substantial and comfortable structures. 

With the new resources at their command, the invention of new forms 
of implements and entirely new tools greatly multiplied, rendering it nec- 
essary to attempt a sort of classification in considering them. 


WEAPONS. 


These were greatly improved, and forms multiplied, and were made 
often in more artistic fashion, with some attempts at ornamentation. They 
consist of hand-lance heads of stone, obsidian, and bone, or both combined. 
The later forms for seal-hunting had bone barbs and obsidian tips, combining 
thus sharpness for incision and toughness for retention. The later whale 
harpoons were always slate-tipped, the modern Aleuts ascribing some poison- 
ous quality to that stone, which they assert will invariably kill the whale in 
a few days, providing the slate-tip remains in the wound, even if the dart 
has penetrated but slightly. It would be impossible, without figuring 
hundreds of these weapons, to show the gradual progress in finish and 
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adaptations of form which, as a whole, characterizes the weapons of the 
successive portions of the shell-heaps. I have therefore contented myself 
with a selection of the more characteristic types. 

These seem to show not only a gradual progress, but a remarkable 
similarity in type of the earlier weapons of the Aieuts to the modern types 
i use among the Eskimo of the adjacent region. These Eskimo types are 
very ancient and have been handed down, with some improvements but 
not much alteration of form, from a period probably contemporaneous with 
these Aleut weapons. ‘The stone dart soon ran its course among the Aleuts, 
and became with them merely an appendage of the bone dart-head. This 
was owing to the lesser facilities which it affords for retention in a wound 
when compared with the bone barbs. When bone was first applied to this 
purpose, the weapons were of a most primitive character. No. 16083 exhibits 
one of these rude and clumsy forms. At first, all the weapons seemed to 
have been barbed on one side only, and this type persists to the present day;- 
but points barbed on both sides were introduced at a very early stage, and 


also still persist, each type being in some respects better fitted for some 


special purpose. The bone points were first made to be permanently 
attached to the shaft of the dart. But an improvement was soon intro- 
duced, by which it was detached, but not lost, being still made fast to a 
cord attached to the shaft, when a wounded animal had worked it out of its 
socket. This saved the shaft from breaking, an important consideration 
with the Aleuts, from the scarcity of wood suited to the purpose. But the 
oldest form still persisted, and is now in use among the Eskimo, but chiefly 
as children’s toys for shooting at a mark or at small birds. Various modifi- 
cations of the type represented by No. 16079 were found in various parts 
of the shell-heaps above the lower Mammalian layer, on the whole improvy- 
ing much in finish as we pass to the specimens from the upper strata. None 
of them, however, carried this form. to the perfection which has been reached 
by the modern Eskimo, a specimen of whose work is shown in No. 16413. 
When the double barbing was introduced, we have no means of deciding ; 
but none of our specimens are from a greater depth than the middle Mamma- 
lian stratum. At first, the barbs of one side were longer than those of the 
other, and a tendency to this may be noted in most modern Eskimo dart- 


16083 (897) —Primitive bone dart-head, lowest Mammalian layer, 
Ulakhta Spit, Unalaskka, 4. 


16063 (897).— Lower Mammalian layer, Ulakhta Spit, 
Unalashka, bone dart-bead, 4. 


16079 (759).—Bone dart-head, lower Mammalian layer, Port Moller, Alias- 
ka Peninsula, #. (Grooved for poison 2) 


13004 (358).—Bone dart-head, lower Mammalian, ancient rock- 
shelter, Atka Isiand, }, 


16083 b (897).—Primitive bone dart-head, low: r Mammalian layer, 
Ulakhta Spit, Unalashka, #- 


16214.—Modern Eskimo bone dart-head, Cape Etolin, Nunivak Island, Bering Sea, 3. 
Introduced to show similarity of type combined witb artistic finish in the modera 
Eskimo weapon. 
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13024 (357).—Aleut bone dart-head, middle Mammalian layer, Nazan 
Bay, Atka Island, 3. 


13023 (328).—Aleut bone dart-head, middle Mammalian layer, 
Adakh Island, 3. This cut isengraved alittle too smoothly to show 
the roughness of the original compared with the next figure. 


13023 a (328a).—Aleut bone dart-head, upper Mammalian layer, Adakb 
Island, }. 


15673.—Modern Eskimo dart-head, Cape Etolin, Nunivak Island, Bering Sea, 
+. Introduced to show similarity of type with greater finish in the modern 
weapon. 


16083 a (897).—Aleut bone dart-head, to hold obsidian point, up- 
per Mammalian layer, Ulakhta Spit, Unalashka, 3. 


14937 (459).—Ditto of later part of Hunting Period, burial-place, Amaknak Island, Una- 
lashka, $. 


1568.—Modern Eskimo dart-head, Cape Etolin, Nunivak Island, Bering Sea, ¢. Intro- 
duced to show identity of type of the prehistoric Aleut weapon with the better finished 
modern one of the continental Innuit. 
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points of the same type. But with the Aleuts the form soon became nearly 
symmetrical, as figured in 13023 and 13023 a. Some of these points from 
the middle and upper parts of this stratum are beautifully finished and sym- 
metrical. They are always thinner than the Eskimo weapon of the same 
type, and for this reason probably, were not weakened by a hole in the 
butt. If secured by a cord it was probably made fast to the haft just 
in advance of the butt. Again, however, as a general proposition, the 
modern Eskimo weapon of the same type is more cleanly and sharply finished, 
and always stouter and stronger. Instead of being flattened, like the Aleut 
weapon, it is carinated on each side, thereby much increasing its strength. 
The Eskimo weapons more generally have a conical haft, while the Aleuts 
made theirs more commonly with a wedge-shaped square haft. 

The final improvement in dart-points was made, as far as we can 
judge, about the time of formation of the uppermost Mammalian strata, 
none of the examples occurring in the lower or middle layers. This 
was the pointing of the bone-dart with obsidian or stone. As compared 
with the rude implements of the Fishing Epoch previously figured, 
Nos. 16058 and 16062 show'much better workmanship, and the final type 
to which the stone points gravitated is shown by No. 12995. Stone dart- 
points, except the small ones for bone hafts, are not abundant after the early 
part of the Hunting Epoch. The bone article served the purpose much 
better, and hence was universally used. Still we find occasional specimens 
of stone heads, even to nearly historic times. An unusual modification, 
offering many objections to its general use (and asa type, I believe, unique), 
was found in the uppermost stratum at Port Moller, and is figured with the 
others (No. 16083 a). The final form of the stone-pointed bone dart is shown 
by figure 14937, while the Eskimo weapon of the same type is represented 
by 1568, below the first. The Eskimo have worked out the same type of 
weapon, finely finished, but their less restricted environment made its use 
less universal than it became among the Aleuts. A specimen of one of the 
slate whale-harpoon heads carefully ground is also figured (No. 14918). 
It came from the later deposits of this period. In the middle Mammalian 
layers at Ulakhta Spit, I was puzzled by certain round bone or ivory articles 
which I found. They were made of that part of the walrus tusk or sperm- 
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whale tooth which has a central hollow or core, which had been reamed out. 
Some of the old Aleuts explained to me that these 


things were placed on the point of a dart when 


practicing at a mark, in order that it might not 


12215 (263)—Button for dart, of sperm- hecome blunted. The annexed figure shows one 
whale-tooth ivory, upper Mammalian e : 
layer, Constantine Harbor, Amehitka, |. Of these, which I found in the uppermost layer at 
Amehitka, very nicely finished and much more artistic than the older speci- 


mens of Unalashka. 
IMPLEMENTS. 


Use relating to dress. 


With the ability to kill sea-animals affording skins for clothing, and the 
utilization of these skins, which we have some reason to think took place 
about the latter part of the Fishing Period, came the necessity for new 
implements to adapt the skins to their proposed use. Accordingly, in the 
lowest beds of the Mammalian period we begin to. find, for the first time, 
various implements of this kind. The most common (as the least valuable 
and most likely to be lost or thrown away) are pumice-stone skin-dressers 
or rubbers, of variable shape, but always with flattened sides and rounded 
edges, and usually longer than wide. These do not materially alter in ap- 
pearance in the different strata. The coarse grain of the pumice, which 
floats on the sea and may be found on most of the beaches, is admirably 
adapted for removing the remnants of flesh and tendinous matter from a 
dry, raw skin. Then we find rude bone skin-dressers, more or less chisel- 
shaped, and hardly to be distinguished from the wedges hereafter to be 
described, except by not being hammered at the thicker end. These bone 
dressers, however, improved greatly in form and finish. One from the lower 
stratum is figured (16079) above, and another from the upper stratum 
(16088) is remarkable for the care with which it is finished and the excava- 
tion of one side clear to the tips of the horn-processes, which afforded a 
secure grip to the prehistoric tanner. This implement is even better finished 
than most of the modern Eskimo tools of the same kind which have come 
under my notice. 

In addition to these implements, small, sharp stone scrapers, usually 
ground flat, and with chipped edges, are found throughout the Hunting 


16028 (903).—Deer-horn skin-dresser, up- 
per Mammalian layer, Port Miller, Aliaska 
Peninsula, 4. 


14910._—Pnmice-stone skin-dresser, upper Mammalian layer 
(A), Amaknak Cave, Unalashka, 4. Side view. 
° 


16079 (759).—Bone skin-dresser, lower Mammalian layer, Port Mller, Aliaska Peninsula, +. 


16057 (889).—Stone skin-scraper, lower Mamma- 
lian layer, Ulakhta Spit, Unalashka, }. 


16054 (885).—Ground slate skin-knife, middle Mammalian layer, 
Amaknak Cave, Unalashka, 4. 


16084 (898).—Bone sewing-awl, lower Mammalian layer, Ulakhta 
Spit, Unalashka, 4. ; 


12995 a (287).—Upper Mammalian layer, Constantine Harbor, Amchitka, 3. 
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Period. These were used for remoying the remnants of flesh and muscle 
from the edges and corners of the skin in places not reached by the larger 
implements. ‘To cut and sew the skin, when dressed, other implements 
were required. The knife figured under the Fishing Period had been by 
this time much improved in its general finish by being ground smooth over 
its entire surface, instead of merely at the cutting edge. No. 16054 shows 
a fine example of this type. These knives, of course, were used for many 
other purposes besides cutting the dressed skins; but for this they were 
better than scissors, not cutting the hair. Something similar is used by 
all furriers. or piercing the skin, in order to insert the thread, an awl 
was used. This, from the earliest times, was preferably of the wing- 
bones of birds. They answered the purpose better than other bones on 
account of the hollow in them, and their harder texture, which made it 
easier to keep them sharp. The more modern awls are the better finished, 
but the general form is not changed from that of the primitive type. 
One is figured above from the lower, and one from the upper, Mammalian 
layer. With these things are found a great variety of whetstones 
of all shapes and sizes, on which the bone and stone tools were 
brought to a sharp edge. The thread was twisted, of whale-sinew, and 
attached by a little resin, from the bark of pine or spruce drift-wood, to a 
bit of quill or bristle, like a cobbler’s “‘ waxed end”, in lieu of aneedle. In 
the remains of a woman’s work-basket, found in the uppermost layer in the 
cave, were bits of this resin, evidently carefully treasured, with a little 
birch-bark case (the bark also derived from drift-logs), containing pieces 
of soft haematite, graphite, and blue carbonate of copper, with which the 
ancient seamstress ornamented her handiwork. There were also a multi- 
tude of little bone splinters, used as needles or awls. Among the modern 
Aleuts, the fibers of baleen were formerly made use of for a similar purpose. 
These things were once inclosed in a basket of woven grass, which had 
shared the fate of its owner, and passed away. I suppose that the birch- 
bark was also used by these natives as tinder, for which its resinous prop- 
erties peculiarly adapt it. Up to the close of the Fishing Period, though 
it is incredible that they should not have been acquainted with the use of 
fire, yet there are no evidences of its having been used in any way. We 
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may safely conclude that it did not come into general use until the absence 
of woody fuel was made up for by abundant supplies of oil and blubber 
from the slaughter of sea-animals. Not only must there have been an 
abundant supply for savage appetites, but there must have been an abun- 
dant surplus to induce them, habituated to cold and exposure, to use such 
valuable food as fuel. This had also an important bearing on the use of 
half-subterranean houses, where light would be needed a large part of the 
time in winter, and on the employment in mechanical and other labor of 
time which would otherwise have been devoted to sleep or idleness. This 
brings us to utensils of— 


Use in mechanic arts, &e. 


The use of oil for lighting and cooking purposes necessitated a lamp 
of some kind. All the Innuit use a lamp of similar construction. It bears 
a slight resemblance to the ancient Greek lamp, being merely a saucer or 
dish of stone or clay, with a wick, usually of sphagnum, arranged along the 
edge. Some Innuit tribes have elaborated this conception, and form large 
semi-lunar dishes of steatite for this purpose. Most of the tribes, however, 
use a lamp entirely similar to that of the ancient Aleutian hunters, an oval 
or circular shallow dish of stone or baked clay. 

Clay suitable for pottery is exceedingly rare in the Aleutian Islands, 
and hence does not appear to have ever come into general use. No pre- 
historic pottery has ever been found there. Many of the continental Innuit, 
however, make rude pots and cups, as well as lamps, of burned clay. 
The annexed figures show a typical stone lamp from Unalashka, and a 
unique form from the upper beds. The latter was probably carved by some 
storm-bound hunter in his temporary shelter, as it was broken in several 
pieces when found, and had never been used. Fire other than in lamps 
was never used in their houses by the early Aleuts, and even in historic 
times the same is reported by the old voyagers, who say that when the 
natives were cold they folded their long robes about them, “ built a fire of 
grass, and stood over it”. Small lamps a couple of inches in length are 
sometimes found, suggesting toys; but these were carried in their kyaks by 


the natives, who used them to warm themselves in winter, or when chilled 
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13034 (355).—Adze of green 
13021.-—Lamp carved from unbaked clay, upper Mammalian layer, quartzite, Upper Mammalian, old 
rock-shelter, Nazan Bay, Atka, 4. barial-place, Nazan Bay, Atka, 4. 
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by long contest with the icy-cold waters. They were lighted and held 
under their garments until the heated air, confined by the gut-shirt or kam- 
layka, had served its purpose. 

In the course of time, however, wood from the shores, when unsuited 
for other purposes, was used as fuel, the fires being made in the open air, on 
stone hearths, built for the purpose. Many of these hearth-stones were 
found by us bearing the marks of fire. They were preferably somewhat 
concave on the upper surface, but otherwise irregularly shaped. The natives 
also used the bones of cetaceans, spongy and full of oil, for fuel. They 
sometimes placed fish or meat between two concave stones, plastered the 
chinks with clay, and baked the whole in the fire until done. Much of their 
food, including algze, shell-fish, most true fish, the octopus or cuttlefish, and 
blubber, was eaten raw. The old men, to this day, ascribe the various com- 
plaints, which have afflicted later generations, chiefly to the pernicious prac- 
tice of cooking food. Wood was prepared for various uses by splitting it 
with a maul and bone wedges. These latter articles are among the most 
common relics of the Mammalian layer. They are to be distinguished from 
skin-dressers of similar shape by their ruder outline and by being ham- 
mered at the broader end. A specimen is here figured, which had received 
much hard usage. They were usually cut from the jaws or ribs of whales. 
The cutting of the bone, from the marks left on fragments found in the 
shell-heaps, was usually done with a sharp-edged stone used as a saw or 
file, and very rarely with any other tool. There is hardly any stone on 
the islands, such as serpentine, fit for making celts or adzes. They were 
probably imported from the continental Innuit at great cost, and very 
highly valued. We know that small thin iron chisels, shaped like the native 
celt (which was always attached like an adze to a wooden kiee or handle), 
were among the most profit able trading goods of the first discoverers. 
Fifteen and even twenty of the finest sea-otter skins were cheerfully paid 
for one. To the great value which they attached to them I refer the 
absence of these implements from the shell-heaps. Not one was found 
in all our excavations. And in only one case, that of a comparatively 
modern, though prehistoric burial-place, has an adze or celt been found 
in the Aleutian Islands. This is one of the ethnological peculiarities of the 
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region. The fact that among the thousands of implements, weapons, &e., 
that we have collected in this region, there should be but one celt, shows 
their extreme rarity and the high value probably placed on them. This 
solitary specimen is here figured, No., 13034. There are also no axes, 
grooved or otherwise, hammers, gouges, or hollow chisels, found in this 
region. 

The intertribal traffic I have referred to is universal among the Innuit. 
Among other articles which were found in a prehistoric burial-place, on 
Kagamil, were a number of the kantags, or wooden dishes and receptacles, 
made by the Nushagak and other continental Innuit, and undoubtedly 
imported before the advent of the whites. Many other articles of use and 
ornament, which we know these people possessed, and which were in part 
imported, I have left unmentioned, as this paper relates merely to the relics 
of the shell-heaps, village-sites, and rock-shelters of the prehistoric time, and 
to admit articles which are not indicated by the deposits in question, except 
by way of illustration, would too greatly expand this paper. These points 
may be hereafter treated of elsewhere. 

The “fiddle-bow drill” was an instrument largely used in their cary- 
ing and working bone and ivory ; but for obtaining fire, two pieces of quartz 
were struck together over some down obtained from the wild cotton-grass 
or rush, which had been sprinkled with sulphur from the crevices of the 
volcanos. 

In the upper layers alone we begin to find the ivory ornaments and 
appendages, which now form part of every kyak or bidarka; and the thin 
strips of bone with which was ornamented the wooden visor used by the 
Aleuts to protect themselves from the glare of the sun when in the kyak. 
Various little nondescript carvings, which we found in the top stratum, were 
without doubt used as appendages to the peak of the visor, which was 
further ornamented with the long translucent bristles of the sea-lion. 
Among other articles found in these strata only are bone handles for dishes 
or baskets, bone spoons, and needle-cases of the bones of birds’ wings. 
These were sometimes rudely ornamented with a tracery of lines, dots, and 
circles, all strictly of the Innuit type. Chips of quartz and obsidian were 
used to finish the shafts of their darts, and the throwing-board was invented 
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to give a better aim to the hunter, whose moist habitat precluded the use of 
the bow with its hygrometric string of sinew. Doubtless, many of the small, 
sharp pieces of sandstone which we found were used as files in finishing 
their bone and wooden implements and weapons. In fact, the number and 
variety of the tools and implements used could only be illustrated by a very 
large series of figures; hence I can only offer here, for this epoch, a brief 
review. 
DWELLINGS. 

Whatever may have been the character of the huts or dwellings of the 
more ancient islanders, they were at least of so temporary and perishable a 
nature that they have left no traces in the shell-heaps. The first evidences 
of permanent dwellings appear in the middle and upper Mammalian layers. 
It is probable that at first they were comparatively small, and resembled the 
present houses of the continental Innuit ‘As the communities became 
larger and the builders more skillful, larger houses were built, of the com- 
munistic type characteristic of most American aborigines ; but the accumu- 
lation of long logs for the support of the roof must have been in such cases 
a work of years. In all the village-sites I have examined, a large propor- 
tion of the houses were small and of the strict Innuit type, namely, with 
a door at the side, and probably a hole in the roof for ventilation. The 
houses were built with the floor somewhat below the level of the outside 
soil, the walls of whale-ribs, sticks of wood, or upright stone walls, covered 
outside with mats, straw, and finally turf. Rude bone picks, for excavating, 
were not uncommon in the shell-heaps. The roof was formed by arching 
whale-ribs, or long sticks of drift-wood, matted, thatched, and turfed like 
the sides, with a central aperture. A platform, somewhat raised, around the 
sides of the house afforded a place for sitting and sleeping. Later, each 
village had a large house, or kashim, which served as a common work-shop, 
and a lodging for strangers, as well as for a town-hall for their discussions 
and festivals. In all this, they agree precisely with the present Innuit. Still 
later, in a period not very greatly antedating the historic, the Aleuts began 
to build large communistic dwellings with features peculiar to themselves, 
without doors, and entered by the hole in the roof, the inmates descending 
on a notched log placed upright. These large yourts were divided, by par- 
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titions of wood, stone, or matting, into small rooms like the state-rooms of a 
steamer, but without doors; open toward the center of the yourt, and each 
accommodating one family. Sometimes the dead were inclosed in the 
apartment they had occupied when living, which was filled with earth and 
walled up, while the other inhabitants retained their apartments as_ before. 
We found, in the course of our excavations on Ulakhta Spit in one of these 
old yourts, three skeletons thus interred. The bodies were tied with the 
knees brought up to the chin, as is now customary among the continental 
Innuit. 

The building of houses and lighting them with lamps must have exer- 
cised a powerful modifying influence on these people. Rising and _ retiring 
with the sun, their progenitors relied on heaven for their light and warmth. 
Now the lamp formed at once a center of attraction for the members of a 
household, prolonged their available hours of labor, and cheered the dreary 
nights of winter. Not only would the utilitarian side of the native mind 
become developed, but it might begin dimly to experience sensations of the 
beautiful. Probably the greater comfort and mutual confidence in which 
they existed would tend to modify for the better the dreary animism which 
characterizes all of the most degraded and savage races. 

This brings us to the consideration of those objects found in the shell- 
heaps, and solely confined to the uppermost strata, which may be fairly 


denominated— 
ARTICLES OF ART OR ORNAMENT. 


The expression of zsthetie feeling, as indicated by attempts at orna- 
mentation of utensils or weapons, or by the fabrication of articles which 
serve only for purposes of adornment, is remarkably absent in the contents 
of the shell-heaps. As a whole, this feeling became developed only at the 
period directly anterior to the historie epoch. It was doubtless exhibited 
in numerous ways, of which no preservation was possible, so that the early 
record, even for a considerable period, would be very incomplete. We 
know that great taste and delicate handiwork were expended on articles of 
clothing and manufactures of grass fiber, which would be entirely destroyed 
in the shell-heaps, and of which only fragmentary remains have been 
preserved on the mummies found in the latest prehistoric burial-caves and 
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rock-shelters. I have elsewhere treated this part of the subject in extenso, 
and will pass it by here with the foregoing allusion. There can be no 
doubt also that, by the insertion of feathers, hair, and whisker-bristles 
of the seal, as well as in other ways, the bidarka or kayak was tastefully 
ornamented. The double or two-holed bidarka, peculiar to the Innuit of 
Kadiak and the Aleuts, became a necessity from their method of hunting, 
which necessitated two persons, one to hurl the dart and the other to steer 
and manage the bidarka. The single kayak, common to all the Innuit, is 
comparatively inefficient in sea-otter hunting. The three-holed bidarka 
appears to have been a Russian innovation. The bidarra, or umiak, does 
not seem to have been as extensively used among the Aleuts as it is among 
the ordinary Innuit; and it is noteworthy that on the whole west coast it 
has not the special character of a ‘‘woman’s boat”, which is characteristic of 
it among the Greenlanders and eastern Innuit. 

There are some articles used on the kyak which are usually made of 
bone, and often preserved in the upper Mammalian stratum, and upon 
which some attempts at ornamentation were bestowed. These are little 
pieces of bone or ivory, in general shape resembling a kneeling figure, 
with one or two holes, through which cords were passed. These cords 
were made fast at the outer angles of the kyak, passing over the 
upper ridge of it, and drawn taut. On each side, one of the bone append- 
ages was placed, to raise the cord a little, so that a paddle or dart might 
be slipped under the latter, and so made fast to the kyak. There are 
usually at least two of these transverse cords placed in advance of 
each seat and two behind the stern seat, making six in all, in a double 
kyak, and requiring twelve appendages. The latter were, in some cases, 
carved to represent figures of animals. Another species of ornamentation 
has already been alluded to in the flat, thin strips of bone which were 
fastened to the wooden visor worn in hunting. These were frequently 
ornamented with typically Innuit patterns of parallel lines, dots, concen- 
tric circles, with zigzag markings between them, and radiating lines. All 
these were in black on the white basis of the bone or ivory. These bone 
ornaments also served the purpose of strengthening the visor against a blow. 
At the tip, there was usually suspended a small bone carving, bead, or figure, 
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attached to a sea-lon whisker. Most of the small nondescript carvings 
found in the shell-heaps can be referred to this species of ornament. Vari- 
ous utensils and the bone heads of darts often received a few rude lines by 
way of ornament, or sometimes the patterns above mentioned. Everything 
of this kind that we obtained from the shell-heaps was very crude. Some 
of these articles, from the later prehistoric burial-places, were much move 
ornate. The markings can seldom be accurately described as marks of 
ownership. I have never seen any definite mark or ornament of this nature 
among the Aleuts or Western Innuit. They readily recognize their own 
utensils and weapons without any such aid, and I believe the theory of 
“marks of ownership”, ‘batons of command”, and such like, has been 
stretched far beyond the point of endurance or accuracy, at least among 
writers on the Innuit. Drawings, engravings on bone or wood, and pictures 
of any kind, so far as I have observed, are all subsequent to the period 
covered by the shell-heap deposits. They are invariably quite modern, 
though the taste for them is now widely spread among the Innuit, especially 
those of the regions where ivory is readily procured. The coloration of 
wooden articles with native pigments is of ancient origin, but all the more 
elaborate instances that have come to my knowledge bore marks of com- 
paratively recent origin. The pigments used were blue carbonates of iron 
and copper; the green fungus, or peziza, found in decayed birch and alder 
wood; haematite and red chalk; white infusorial or chalky earth; black 
charcoal, graphite, and micaceous ore of iron: <A species of red was some- 
times derived from pine bark or the cambium of the ground-willow. In 
later prehistoric burial-places, the wooden carvings bear these colors nearly 
as bright as when first applied. 

Beads were made of sections of the hollow bones of birds, of bits of 
gypsum imported from the continent, seal and orca teeth, and especially of 
amber. This substance occurs sparingly in the lignitic deposits of Tanaga, 
Unalashka, Atka, and Amchitka, and was reckoned of the highest value 
by the Aleuts. The pieces were usually very small and were simply 
pierced and roughly rounded. I have seen no ancient carved beads. 
Pieces of the red bills of the auks, the claws of the little auk set one into 
another like the “Jarkspur rings” of children, were used, with small bone 
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carvings, as pendants to the bead necklaces. We found no application of 
shell to purposes of use or ornament. This may be partly explained by 
the dull colors and thin texture of most of the Aleutian shells. There are 
a few, however, which would seem to have been quite suitable, but we 
found no evidences of their use. 

In some of the latest prehistoric burial-places, we found, beside other 
carvings, masks, toys, and once a rude wooden doll, but with one exception 
we have found no imitations of the human form or face in the kitchen- 
heaps. This exception was a small and very artistic ivory carving, perhaps 
once lashed to the peak of a visor, or to some other article, 
of which the annexed figure is a representation. It does 
not, however, give a sufficiently clear idea of the delicacy 
of the carving, which is really exceptional. The face has 
the usual Innuit characteristics, and four little holes at the 
sides were evidently for securing the lashings. The back 
is quite concave, as if it had been fitted to some small 


cylindrical object. The upper part is carved like the beak 
_ 16089 (758)—Bone earv- Of a bird. ‘The object is too slight to have been any kind 
ing from the uppermost 

Mammalian stratum, Port Of utensil, and probably was made for ornament alone. 
Moller, Aliaska Peninsula, 

4. It indicates superior ability in the carver, and a great 
advance on the usual zesthetic condition of the Innuit of those times. 

In a general way, the love of ornament was exhibited in the better 
finish and neater proportions of all utensils and weapons, and in the model 
of the bidarka, as we have clsewhere noted in the course of this paper. 

The custom of piercing the flesh in order to attach an ornament or 
appendage to the person is very ancient and widely spread. It would be 
assuming too much to infer any necessary connection between the instances 
of oceurrence of this practice in widely-separated regions. It probably 
took its origin in some of the dark and gloomy superstitions of early 
barbarism, akin to those which now impel some savages to lacerate their 
bodies to appease evil spirits or please their fetishes. This, by survival, 
has not improbably grown into a custom in which ornamentation, so- 
called, is the only motive, and which still flourishes in civilized nations. 


The thinner portions of the body, such as the lobe of the external ear, the 
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nasal cartilage, and the lips, afford greater facilities for the practice, and 
have been generally adopted for the purpose. Among some African tribes, 
the Botocudos in Brazil, the T’linkets of the northwest coast, the prehistoric 
Aleuts, and the modern Innuit, labrets or plugs inserted into holes made for 
the purpose in the lips, are now or have been used. In a large and very 
ancient carved wooden button, covered with grotesque heads, and which a 
friend purchased with some other antiquities in Japan, is one head which 
has two ivory labrets inserted precisely as is now the custom near the 
astern shore of Bering Strait. The face upon which these are placed is, 
however, of Tartar features, and bears no resemblance to any Orarian or 
Indian tribe. It is, therefore, not impossible that a similar custom was 
once established on the Asiatic coasts. A great variety exists, however, in 
regard to this usage. Among the Botocudos, a large wooden plug is 
inserted into the lower lip, and one in the lobe of each ear, with women, 
stretching these members prodigiously, and affording a horrid spectacle. 
The T’linket women have a similar but smaller labret, but place little tufts 
of wool, fur, or short strings of beads in successive small punctures around 
the periphery of the external ear. The western Innuit have two labrets, 
worn only by males, one below each corner of the mouth, and of more 
-noderate size. The women have ear-rings made of bone, and often rather 
prettily carved. The Magemuts of Cape Romanzoff and Nunivak form 
an exception to this rule, however, as among them the women also wear 
peculiar labrets of a C or J shape, sometimes two and sometimes more, in 
the lower lip, whence they project like little horns. The Norton Sound 
Innuit women used to wear an ornament through the nasal cartilage, but 
this practice is nearly extinct. The Eskimo of the west shore of Bering 
Strait are said to wear no labrets, and my experience agrees with this state- 
ment. The ancient people of Kadiak and the Aleutian Islands also knew 
this custom. Cook figures a cleat-shaped labret as worn very rarely by 
the men in a hole in the middle line of the under lip, and what appear to 
be a pair of small curved labrets like those of the Magemut Innuit, which 
he states were universally worn by the women. He also speaks of their 
piercing the upper lip below each nostril, and wearing small beads or 
rounded labrets in the apertures. They also wore a string of beads in the 


12991 (424) —Bone labret from the upper Main- 
malian layer (A), Amakuak Caye, }. 


16139 (761).— White marble labret, uppermost Mam- 
malian layer, Port Moller, Aliaska Peninsula, |, 


14933 (436).—Bone labret from upper Mam- 
malian layer (A), Amaknak Cave, Una- 
lashka, 4. 


16138.—Shale labret, uppermost Mammalian layer, shell 
heaps of Port Moller, Aliaska Peninsula, 1, 
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nostrils and ornaments in the ears. The almost universal Innuit practice 
of tatooing perpendicular lines on the chin of women he also mentions and 
figures, as well as a few transverse lines on the upper part of the face, 
extending backward from near the outer corners of the eyes. Billings and 
Langsdorf also figure the cleat-shaped labret. An earlier practice is 
revealed by our researches of a large central labret like those of the 
T’linkets or Botocudos, worn in the lower lip, probably by the women, but 
this is not certain. Those found by us in the Amaknak Cave were asso- 
ciated with the remains of a woman’s work-basket, before alluded to. The 
earlier forms were less nicely made and less elaborate than the later ones: 
This form of labret appears to be strictly prehistoric among the Aleuts. 
Nos. 12991 and 14933 from the Amaknak Cave, and similar speci- 
mens from the upper stratum at Amchitka, are of the most ancient type. 
They are heavy rudely-carved pieces of walrus tusk, smoothed by wear, 
and somewhat decayed by the moisture of the earth in which they lay. 
No. 16139 is remarkably heavy, and only an overpowering sense of its 
beauty and the demands of fashion could have supported its wearer under 
the infliction. No. 16136 is much lighter and more neatly finished, from 
an easily-worked black bituminous shale, but larger than any of the others, 
and capable of being worn only by one whose lip had been greatly enlarged 
by pressure. No hunter exposed to the icy blasts and cold waters of winter 
could have worn such articles, which would have subjected the extended 
strip of flesh to freezing, and been an insufferable annoyance otherwise. 
We may conjecture that they were the ornaments of dandies or women. 
The expanded edge of the largest labret was worn inside and uppermost, as 
its weight bore down the lip into a horizontal plane. Under the head of 
art may be reckoned the carvings found with human remains in burial-caves. 
As I have elsewhere described these remains in detail, and as they are 
not found in the shell-heaps, but only in the more modern burial-places, I will 
merely describe their general character in connection with the various 
methods of burial known among the ancient hunters of the Aleutian Islands. 
We found the dead disposed of in several ways: first, by interment 
in their compartments of the communal dwelling, as already described ; 
second, by being laid on a rude platform of drift-wood or stones in some 
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convenient rock-shelter. These lay on straw and moss covered by matting, 
and rarely having either implements, weapons or carvings associated with 
them. We found only three or four specimens in all, in these places, of 
which we examined a large number. This was apparently the more ancient 
form of disposing of the dead, and one which more recently was still pur- 
sued in the case of poor or unpopular individuals. Lastly, in comparatively 
modern times, probably within a few centuries and up to the historic period 
(1740), another mode was adopted for the wealthy, popular, or more dis- 
tinguished class. The bodies were eviscerated, cleansed from fatty matters 
in running water, dried, and usually placed in suitable cases in wrappings 
of fur and fine grass matting. The body was usually doubled up into the 
smallest compass; and the mummy-case, especially in the case of children, 
was usually suspended (so as not to touch the ground) in some convenient 
rock-shelter. Sometimes, however, the prepared body was placed in a life- 
like posture, dressed, and armed. They were placed as if engaged in some 
congenial occupation, such as hunting, fishing, sewing, &c. With them 
were also placed effigies of the animals they were pursuing, while the hunter 
was dressed in his wooden armor, and provided with an enormous mask, all 
ornamented with feathers and a countless variety of wooden pendants col- 
ored in gay patterns. All the carvings were of wood, the weapons even 
were only facsimiles in wood of the original articles. Among the articles - 
represented were drums, rattles, dishes, weapons, efligies of men, birds, fish, 
and animals, wooden armor of rods or scales of wood, and remarkable masks 
so arranged that the wearer when erect could only see the ground at his feet. 
These were worn at their religious dances, from an idea that a spirit, which 
was supposed to animate a temporary idol, was fatal to whoever might look 
upon it while so occupied. An extension of the same idea led to the mask- 
ing of those who had gone into the land of spirits. The practice of preserv- 
ing the bodies of those belonging to the whaling caste, a custom peculiar 
to the Kadiak Innuit, has erroneously been confounded with the one now 
described. The latter included women as well as men, and all those whom 
the living desired particularly to honor. The whalers, however, only pre- 
‘served the bodies of males, and they were not associated with the parapher- 
nalia of those I have described. Indeed, the observations I have been able 
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to make show the bodies of the whalers to have been preserved with stone 
weapons and actual utensils instead of effigies, and with the meanest apparel 
and no carvings of consequence. ‘These details and those of many other 
customs and usages, of which the shell-heaps bear no testimony, yet of the 
existence of which, from analogy and circumstantial evidence, there can be 
no doubt, do not properly come within my limits. From the hints I have 
given, a tolerably natural picture can be drawn of the life of the people I 
have described. 

In concluding this division of my subject, I must reiterate the remark 
that the evidences of progress indicated in the succession in the shell-heaps 
rest on a comparison of the best productions of each period, and that the 
inference must not be drawn that all the productions of a particular class in 
any one period are superior to all of a preceding period. Rude and primi- 
tive forms appear in every stratum, finely finished and ornate forms only in 
the later deposits. Poor workmanship is as often the product of individual 
want of ability as itis of general barbarism. Yet when we find no evidences 
of good workmanship at all, we may draw fair conclusions as to the gen- 
eral conditions which existed among the fabricators as a race. 

I conclude from the foregoing facts that the’ generalizations with which 
I prefaced my account are not ill-founded so far as they relate to the fol- 
lowing points: The very ancient existence of a population on these islands, 
in a much more savage condition than recorded in any historic account; a 
population distinctly of Innuit stock, and with habits similar to those of the 
other Innuit, except so far as modified by the peculiar surroundings, which 
brought out locai characteristics not common to the other branches of the 
same race; also, that a tolerably clear case of gradual progression has been 
made out from the commencement of the Fishing Period to the latest 
deposits, and that the sharp line which separates the Littoral Period from 
those which succeed it may be due either to an incursion of more advanced 
people, or less probably to a change in habits due to new inventions and a 
greater supply of food; that the several strata shown to exist correspond 
to actual stages of development in the social history of the people who 
formed the shell-heaps; and, lastly, that the contents of the latter form an 
approximate index to the character of those stages and the relative develop- 
ment of the fishermen and hunters of that ancient time. 
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ie 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE INNUIT. 


The question of the origin and migrations of the Innuit, particularly 
those inhabiting Greenland, has been the subject of a good deal of discus- 
sion. It is only within afew years, however, that material has accumulated 
sufficiently to admit of any well-founded generalizations. Among the 
various papers on this subject, the most recent are those of C. R. Markham 
and Dr. Henry Rink, printed in the ‘Arctic Papers” of 1875, by the Geo- 
graphical Society of London. The former paper was printed long ago, but 
has received revisions and additions in the present volume, which seem to 
entitle it to be considered as a fair representation of the author’s present 
views. The paper by Dr. Rink is also not new, but unfortunately only an 
abstract of it is given in the volume mentioned, and the original is not 
accessible to me. It was, however, much later in its publication than Mr. 
Markham’s.* In 1870, the present writer offered a brief réswmé of his own 
views on the subject in a work on Alaska and its Resources (page 374 
et seq.), in which an opinion similar to that of Dr. Rink was maintained. 
Subsequent observations, extending over three years, in the Aleutian Islands, 
have not altered this opinion. Mr. Markham sketches out the following 
programme for the migrations of the Innuit: 

“ During the centuries preceding the appearance of the Innuit in Green- 
land (1349 A. D.), there was a great movement among the people of Central 
Asia.” “The pressure caused by these invading waves (of population) on 


*I have, since this paper was written, had an opportunity of perusing “Tales of the Eskimo”, by 


Dr. Rink, in which the same views are enunciated more at length. 
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the tribes of Northern Siberia drove them still farther to the north.” ‘ Year 
after year, the intruding Tatars continued to press on.” ‘Their descend- 
ants, the Yakuts,* pressed on until they are now found at the mouths of 
rivers falling into the Polar Sea. But these regions were formerly inhabited 
by numerous tribes, which were driven away still farther north over the 
frozen seat ‘‘ Wrangell has preserved traditions of their disappearance,$ 
and in them I think we may find a clue to the origin of the Greenland 
Iiskimos.” ‘The Yakuts were not the first inhabitants * * of the 
Kolyma.” ‘The Omoki,» * * ‘the Chelaki, * * the Tunguses, and 
the Yukagirs were their predecessors. These tribes have so wholly disap- 
peared that even their names are hardly remembered.”{| “The Onkilon, 
too, once a numerous race of fishers on the shores of the Gulf of Anadyr, 
are now gone, no man knows whither. Some centuries ago, they are said 
to have occupied all the coast from Cape Chelagskoi to Bering Strait; and 
the remains of their huts of stone, earth, and bones of whales are still 
seen along the shores.” “The Omoki are said to have gone northward 
over the Polar Sea. The Onkilon, too, fled away|| north to the land whose 
mountains are said to be visible from Cape Jakan.” ‘‘ Here we have prob- 
ably the commencement of the exodus of the Greenland Eskimo,” &e. 

Mr. Markham goes on to elaborate his theory to the effect that the 
wanderers “without canoes” pushed on from the Siberian Capes to the 
Parry Islands, an unknown region of 1,140 miles in breadth, the march to 
Melville Island occupying probably more than one generation. He then 
mentions various Innuit remains found at different points in the Parry 
group between Banks Island and Baffin’s Bay, as illustrations of the 
supposed march. He considers that they kept marching steadily eastward 
along and-north of Barrow Strait, finally arriving in Greenland on the 


*The Yakuts are Scythians, allied to the Turks, not Tatars. 

+ No proof of this proposition is adduced ; vide postea. 

§ The tribes to which Wrangell refers belonged to a much later era than that mentioned. 

{The Tunguses, still numerous in Eastern Siberia, are a Tatar race. So far from the other tribes 
having wholly disappeared, Wrangell states that there were in 1820, in the Kolyma cireuit alone, 1,139 
Yukagirs and others, related to the Koraks. In Eastern Siberia, in 18€0, by the Russian census obtained 
by me from the governor of Kamchatka in 1865, there were in all about five thousand of these people. 
I havea Tunguse portrait taken from life in 1865. 

|| Wrangell, page 178, states that the Omoki and Schelagi disappeared from their wars with neigh- 
boring tribes, small-pox, and devastating sickness. The Onkilon still exist, according to Wrangell, on 
Anadyr Gulf (page 372). 
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eastern shore of Smith’s Sound. Thence, as new parties arrived, he supposes 
they may have separated, some to the north, others remaining as the Arctic 
Highlanders’ ancestors, others still going south, driving out the Norsemen, 
and peopling Greenland. Further on, he assumes it as certain that the 
Arctic Highlanders came from the north. He also makes the point that 
there are people speaking an Innuit dialect on the coast of Asia at the 
present day. 

Still another theory, largely held by those who have less knowledge 
of the subject than Mr. Markham, is that these and other people came into 
America via the Aleutian Islands. 

Before entering into the subject in detail, it may be as well to premise 
that in the far and distant past, a period so ancient as to lie wholly without 
the scope of this paper, it seems probable that the first population of 
America was derived from the west. KE. G. Squier and the late George 
Gibbs believed in different lines of immigration, one from the southwest 
in the direction of Polynesia, and another from the north. That this is 
probable cannot be denied, but it will always remain doubtful. 

The fact that the home of the highest anthropoid apes is in Africa, 
and also that of some of the least-elevated forms of man; that we have 
none of the higher anthropoid animals, recent or fossil, in America, and 
none are known anywhere outside of the Asiatic and African regions, tells 
forcibly against any hypothesis of autochthonic people in America. I see, 
therefore, no reason for disputing the hypothesis that America was peopled 
from Asia originally, and that there were successive waves of emigration. 

The northern route was clearly by way of Bering Strait; at least, it 
was not to the south of that, and especially it was not by way of the 
Aleutian Islands. 

Linguistically, no ultimate distinction can be drawn between the 
American Innuit and the American Indian. There are no ultimate or 
fundamental grammatical distinctions in the formation of their respective 
languages. Both are agglutinative. So, also, are classed some tribes of 
Eastern Asia by Max Miiller. Consequently, theories of remote origin 
apply equally well to both Indians and Innuit. But secondary distinctions 
are abundant, and the Stiimme of the Eskimo is as clearly separated from 
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that of the Indian and from all others as any stock of similar culture 
known to philology. The Innuit stock is eminently characterized by 
uniformity, and the Indian races, so-called, by diversity in secondary 
characters. 

The question before us, however, is not of this ultimate character. 
We have the well-defined Innuit or Orarian stock, with a known distribution. 
Whence and why did they come there? What was their original condition? 
These are the queries awaiting a solution. 

I shall assume, what is also assumed by Mr. Markham, that the 
original progenitors of the Innuit were in a very primitive, low, and 
barbarous condition. I think that for one locality at least, the Aleutian 
Islands, this is sufficiently proved in Part II of this paper. The prehistoric 
inhabitants of Perigord seem to have been little better off, and it is not 
improbable that man, when he first began to spread over the earth, was 
everywhere, as far as culture (and possibly language) is concerned, in much 
the same condition. It may be suggested that the men of the Fishing 
Period were the real progenitors of the Innuit, and the Echinophagi were 
an older and different race. But this does not practically affect the 
question. Assuming that the Fishermen were the true ancestors, their 
culture was still so low as to offer no appreciable objection to the assumption. 

Now, to the enthusiastic theorist, on regarding the maps, drawn usually 
to a most minute scale, the Aleutian Islands form a convenient and natural 
bridge from Asia to America. But on examination of the facts we find that 
a gap of one hundred and thirty-eight statute miles separates the 
Commander’s Islands from Kamchatka, and another of two hundred and 
fifty-three miles exists between the former and Attu. Here is one of the 
deepest gulfs known in any ocean, over which rolls a rough, foggy, and 
tempestuous sea. Is it probable that over this sea, without compass or 
chart, and with what must have been the rudest of canoes, the ancient 
barbarians could have found their way to, and landed on, a rocky and 
inhospitable shore in safety in sufficient numbers to have peopled America 
or even the Aleutian chain? There can be but one answer. 

When Bering and his party landed on the islands named after him, 
they-found no inhabitants, but the shores abounded with herds of a sea- 
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cow (Itytina) not known to have existed anywhere else, which were killed 
without any great difficulty, and which afforded abundant and not 
unpalatable food. Had these islands ever been inhabited by savages, 
would they have unanimously left this unfailing supply of food for 
explorations on an unknown and stormy sea, and finally settled in 
preference on islands nearly bare of all food except echini? 

I do not think it conceivable. 

Finally, the Tatar, Japanese, or Chinese origin of these people, so 
favorite an hypothesis with many, finds no corroboration in their manners, 
dress, or language. M. Alphonse Pinart, who has carefully studied the 
language with unusual facilities for comparison, finds in it no trace of these 
foreign tongues. 

Much has been made, with some show of plausibility, of the casting 
up, by the great easterly Pacific current, of Japanese junks on the coast 
of America and the Aleutian Islands. But it must be recollected that these 
junks (the construction of which implies a people already far advanced in 
the arts), which have undoubtedly been thrown up in this manner, are first 
carried clear to the coast of America in latitude 50° before the northerly 
returning branch of the current would throw them on the islands. Then 
they are as likely to be carried south as north by the southerly arm of the 
current. In point of fact, many more are known to have been cast on the 
continent than have ever been known to reach the islands. The drift by 
which a Japanese junk, on which three persons (all men) remained alive, was 
finally cast on the south shore of Adakh in 1871 occupied nine months. 
During this time, the men lived on rain-water and the cargo of rice, and 
when cast on the shore would inevitably have starved if they had not 
been discovered by an Aleut hunting-party. 

Continents are not peopled, nor do whole races emigrate, in this manner. 

I conclude, therefore, that the Aleutian route is totally indefensible, 
and should be rejected from any hypothesis intended to be reasonable. I 
learn from whalers, familiar with the Arctic Sea and Bering Strait, that, at 
present, in winter, the natives are accustomed to cross the strait on the ice. 
There are, therefore, no a priori reasons why they might not have done so 


in the past. In fact, as between the route by way of Bering Strait and 
fs 
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any other which might be suggested, there is no satisfactory comparison to 
be made in point of facility. ' 

T assume, then, that the larger part of North America may have been 
peopled by way of Bering Strait. Mr. Markham’s proposition that popula- 
tion may have reached the Polar Archipelago by way of Wrangell Land 
and the unknown Polar region, does not involve any weighty objections 
except our ignorance of the region indicated. Iam told by the whalers 
that in cruising near Wrangell Land they have noticed on the shore vivid 
green spots, like those that are the peculiar characteristics of the Aleutian 
Kjokkenmédden; and that they believe that land to be, or to have been, 
inhabited. With the greater facility afforded by the Strait route, however, 
we may doubt whether the majority of emigrants would select that by way 
of the Polar Sea. 

But with these points I have little to do. I believe that this emigration 
was vastly more ancient than Mr. Markham supposes, and that it took place 
before the present characteristics of races and tribes of North American 
savages were developed. For confirmatory testimony I refer the reader to 
Part II of this paper. 

While the Innuit at present are almost exclusively maritime, it is by no 
means certain that all branches of their stock have always been so. Indeed, 
we have occasional instances, like that of the Arctic Highlanders, where we 
find a strictly Innuit tribe without the means of navigation. It is known 
that, ata period not very remote, the Innuit occupied territory much farther 
to the south or east or inland than they do now. Franklin records the existence 
of Innuit two hundred miles farther up the Mackenzie, in his time, than 
they range at present. There are many facts in American ethnology which 
tend to show that originally the Innuit of the east coast had. much the same 
distribution as the walrus, namely, as far south as New Jersey.* I have 
already mentioned that the National Museum has received relics, apparently 
of Innuit type, from shell-heaps near the mouth of the Stikine River, col- 
lected by Lieut. F. M. Ring, U.S. A. This is nearly four hundred miles 
south and east of the most southeastern Innuit of the northwest coast. And 
this is not, in my opinion, the most southern ancient limit of these people 
by any means. Whether the strange similarity of the skulls of the Northern 


*Dr. Leidy, since the above was written, reports a walrus tusk from the phosphate beds of South Carolina. 
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Mound-builders, and of certain tribes once inhabiting the coast and islands 
of Santa Barbara County, California, to those of the Innuit, has any real 
bearing on the subject or not, must remain in doubt. The facts, however, 
ave worthy of note in this connection. 

Dr. Rink, in his admirable paper, the abstract of which I should like to 
quote entire, arrives at this conclusion: That the ‘“Kskimo appear to have 
been the last wave of an aboriginal American race, which has spread over 
the continent from more genial regions, following principally the rivers and 
water-courses, and continually yielding to the pressure of the tribes behind 
them, until at last they have peopled the sea-coast. In the higher latitudes, 
the contrast between sea and land, as affording the means of subsistence, 
would be sufficient to produce a correspondingly abrupt change in the 
habits of the people, while farther to the south the change would be more 
gradual.” This last suggestion chimes in with what we know of the more 
eradual differentiation in characteristics between the ancient Innuit of 
Aliaska and Kadiak and the Indians of T’linket stock to the east of them; 
and a similar state of things which exists between the Indians and Innuit 
of the Lower Yukon as compared with those of the middle part of the 
Arctic American coasts. Dr. Rink suggests that the Yukon basin might 
have been the path by which the orginal inland Eskimo traveled toward 
the sea. Yet it is not improbable that they went by several roads. It is 
noticeable that those tribes now wearing labrets are those most adjacent to 
Indian tribes having a similar practice, and vice versa. The doctor further 
suggests that the uniformity of habits and development among the Innuit 
must have been promoted by the necessity of co-operating against hostile 
Indian tribes and the uniformity of the new region entered by them; “but 
as soon as a certain stage of development was attained, and the tribes spread 
over the Arctic coast toward Asia on the one hand and Greenland on the 
other, the further improvement of the race appears to have ceased, or to 
have been considerably checked.” One reason of this may be found in the 
fact that, as soon as the treeless and barren Arctic coast was occupied, the 
struggle for existence against cold and famine would have occupied all 
their powers, and the opportunity of further development afforded by an 
abundance of food and partial leisure, at times, such as was enjoyed by the 
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Hunters of the Aleutian Islands, would have been denied them. Dr. Rink 
further draws comparisons between the tales, language, customs, and espe- 
cially the traditions of different branches of the Innuit stock, and shows an 
astonishing uniformity, almost amounting to identity, between them. ‘This 
identity exists in the stories received from the people of Cape Farewell and 
Labrador, for instance, who appear to have had no intercourse with each 
other for upward of a thousand years. As the distance from Cape Fare- 
well to Labrador, by the ordinary channels of Eskimo communication, is 
as great as from either of these two places to the most western limit of the 
Eskimo region, it may be assumed that a certain stock of traditions is more 
or less common to all the tribes of Eskimo. Dr. Rink’s studies (and no one 
has investigated the subject of Innuit traditions more thoroughly or with 
greater success) lead him to the following conclusions: 

“TY. That the principal stock of traditions were not invented, from time 
to time, but originated in the stage of their migrations while they were 
making the great step, from habits of life which had matured inland, to 
those rendered necessary by an occupation of the coast. At this same 
period, the national development was going on in other branches of culture. 
The traditions subsequently springing up are more or less composed of 
elements taken from the older stories, and have only had a comparatively 
temporary existence. 

“TI. That the real historical events upon which some of the principal 
of the oldest tales are founded consisted of wars conducted against the same 
hostile nations, or of journeys to the same distant countries; and that the 
original tales were subsequently localized, the present narrators each pre- 
tending that the events took place in the country in which they now reside, 
as for imstance in Greenland, or even in special districts of it. By this 
means, it has come to pass that the men and animals of the original tales, 
which are wanting in the several localities in which the tribes have now 
settled, have been converted into supernatural beings, many of whom are 
now supposed to be occupying the unknown regions in the interior of 
Greenland.” 

I may add that the old tale of the half-human, half-supernatural beings 
which inhabit the interior is also common to the Aleuts, who call these 
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beings Veygali or Vaygeli; while it is hardly within the range of possibility 
that any living beings could ever have subsisted or existed in the rugged 
and contracted area which forms the interior of even the largest of the 
Aleutian Islands. 

Now as to the facts on which Mr. Markham bases his hypothesis; they 
are, when confirmed by consulting original authorities, about as follows: 
That there are numerous traces of inhabitants on the north shore of Asia 
and the archipelago in the Polar Sea north of America, where no people 
now live; that there were once numerous tribes in Kastern Siberia no longer 
existing; that Wrangell mentions that the Omoki (Sabine’s ed., p. 187), a 
“nation” possessing “‘a certain degree of civilization, and acquainted with 
; “left the banks of the 
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the use of iron before the arrival of the Russians’ 
Kolyma in two large divisions with their reindeer,” probably turning “to 
the west along the Polar Sea”, numerous yourts still existing ‘near the mouth 
of the Indigirka”, though no one remembers any settlement there, and the 
place ‘is still called Omokskoia Yourtovicha”. He mentions a tradition that 
they went northward, driven by the small-pox and other contagious diseases 
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brought by Russians, and also a tradition that about two hundred years ag 


fifteen canoe-loads of Onkilon (Asiatic Innuit), in consequence of some feuds 
with the Chukchi, fled to Wrangell’s Land, and were perhaps followed by 
one Chukchi family; also that the Innuit invasion of Greenland in the 
fourteenth century proceeded from the north, and the Innuit tribe of “ Arctic 
Highlanders” still live in North Greenland, separated by some distance from 
any other Innuit tribe. 

All these facts can be explained without Mr. Markham’s hypothesis, 
which stretches them beyond their endurance, and contains statements and 
inferences not justified by the text of the works he refers to. This will 
readily be seen by consulting the notes I have appended to the extracts I 
have quoted from his paper. 

Certainly, emigration caused, according to Wrangell, in the seventeenth 
century, by the advent of the Russians, could not have produced an invasion 
of Greenland three hundred years previously, and there are no traditions 


recorded of any earlier exodus from Eastern Siberia on which to base an 
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hypothesis, though I would not be understood as asserting that such did not 
occur. 

Jertainly, the homogeneity of the Innuit stock in traditions, habits, and 
language is too great to have resulted from the modification in a few cen- 
turies of an incongruous horde of Mongols, Scythians, and Chukchi. 

We have no knowledge of the Arctic Sea to justify us in asserting that 
there is a bridge of ice and land, even in winter, between Wrangell’s Land 
and the Parry Archipelago, a distance of a thousand miles, in which no land 
is known to exist, and in some parts of which deep water and strong cur- 
rents, which we know to be there, would put a barrier of open water across 
the desert of a thousand miles of broken ice. 

The occupation of the Aleutian Islands by human beings, in all 
probability the ancestors of the present Aleuts, is, I think, shown by Part 
II of this paper to be of very ancient date. This is still further confirmed 
by the modifications in their language, which, though evidently of Innuit 
stock, has become greatly differentiated from the other Innuit dialects. For 
instance, the Aleuts can count up to two thousand by the decimal system, 
according to Veniaminoff, while their nearest neighbors, the Kaniagmut, 
can only count up to two hundred. The words, too, with few exceptions, 
are quite different in the two dialects, while all the other Innuit tribes have 
many words in common. It is noteworthy, too, that the tribes who have 
pressed upon the. Innuit people of the northwest coast have traditions of 
origin to the southeast, as, for instance, the T’linkets, who profess to have 
come from the Nasse River region. 

My own impression agrees with that of Dr. Rink that the Innuit were 
once inhabitants of the interior of America; that they were forced to the west 
and north by the pressure of tribes of Indians from the south; that they 
spread into the Aleutian region and northwest coast generally, and possibly 
simultaneously to the north; that their journeying was originally tenta- 
tive, and that they finally settled in those regions which afforded them 
subsistence, perhaps after passing through the greater portion of Arctic 
America, leaving their traces as they went in many places unfit for perma- 
nent settlement; that after the more inviting regions were occupied, the 


pressure from Indians and still unsatisfied tribes of their own stock, induced 
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still further emigration, and finally peopled Greenland and the shores of 
Northeastern Siberia; but that these latter movements were, on the whole, 
much more modern, and more local than the original exodus, and took 
place after the race characteristics and language were tolerably well ma- 
tured. It is also not improbable that the earlier Innuit built their iglu 
always of stone, a habit probably formed in a region where intense cold 
did not render this mode of construction undesirable. 

Mr. Markham says that the American Eskimo ‘never go from their 
own hunting range for any distance to the inhospitable north”; but during 
the voyage of the Polaris, Dr. Bessels saw, among the Arctic Highlanders, a 
couple of people who had made their way there from Cape Searle, Cum- 
berland Island, a northward journey of some thirteen hundred miles. Is it 
strange that the American Orarian should have followed where the peculi- 
arly American musk-ox and lemming led the way? It is probable that 
when our knowledge of the habits of these people shall be enlarged we 
shall find that such journeys are, even now, not rare. The point where 
the Eskimo are accustomed to cross into Greenland, Dr. Bessels informs me 
is at Cape Isabella. 

As to the Asiatic Innuit, Onkilon, or Tuski, which have so singularly 
served as a starting-point for many ethnologists and theorists in their delin- 
eations of the origin of the Innuit, I published, in 1870,* an account 
derived from one of themselves, which may fitly find a place here. 

At Plover Bay, Eastern Siberia, I was informed by Nokum, a very 
intelligent Tuski (Asiatic Innuit), who spoke English, that the inhabitants 
of the country were of two kinds, “deer-men” (7. ¢., true Chukchis or 
people allied to the Koraks), and “ bowhead-men” (‘Tuski or Orarians, who 
hunt the Aretic ‘““bowhead” whale). The ‘‘deer-men” were the original in- 
habitants, and the ‘“‘ bowhead-men”, to which class he belonged, had come, 
long ago, from the islands (the Diomedes) to the northeast. He said the 
reason why they came was that there was war between them and the people 
who wore labrets (the Okee-ogmut Innuit). The latter proved the stronger, 
and the former were obliged to come to the country of the ‘ deer-men”. 
The latter allowed the “ bowhead-men” to settle on the barren rocky coast, 


“Alaska and its Resources, Boston, 1870, p. 375. 
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and formed an offensive and defensive alliance with them against the invad- 
ers from the eastward. On interrogating one of the Chukchi, or deer-men, 
who visited the vessel, he stated that the above was similar to the Chukchi 
tradition. 

Noticing, in Emma Harbor, and many other places, the remains of 
stone yourts or houses, s:milar to the wooden ones of Norton Sound, and 
like them half-subterranean, I asked Nokum who made them. He replied 
‘that that was the kind of house which his people lived in very long ago, so 
long that his grandfather only knew of it by tradition; but wood being 
scarce (and the stone proving to make very cold houses), they had adopted a 
mode of building their habitations which was like that practiced by the 
‘“‘deer-men” and much better adapted to the climate of the country. 

While I give little weight to the localizing and the stories of individ- 
uals, which may be found in the traditions of savages, yet in a general way 
this accords so well with the circumstances, independent of the tradition, 
that I consider it as probably founded on truth. It should be borne in 
mind that the Chukchis do not intermarry with the Innuit, and speak a 
totally different language, apparently allied to, if not identical with, that of 
the Koraks. Their complexion is darker and redder, and thei noses more 
nearly aquiline, or even Roman, than in the Innuit I have observed. They 
are taller, thinner, and more reserved in demeanor. Some impoverished 
bands of Chukchis, having lost their reindeer, have been obliged to take to 
the Innuit mode of life for a subsistence. This, and the common use of the 
trading jargon, containing words of both languages, as well as corrupted 
English and Hawaiian words, has led to the greatest linguistic confusion in 
regard to these people. 

In support of the above tradition, it may be noted that in 1648, when 
Simeon Deshneff sailed through Bering Strait from the north, he found 
natives wearing labrets who were at war with the Tuski. This report was 
confirmed by Shestakoff in 1730, and more fully in 1711 by Peter Popoff, 
who had been sent to collect tribute from the Chukchis. At the time of his 
visit, the Tuski were living “in immovable huts, which they dig in the 
ground”. He found among the Tuski ten islanders, prisoners of war, who 
wore labrets. 
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Sauer, in his journey from St. Lawrence Bay to the Kolyma Liver, 
saw Tuski still living in the ancient underground houses, which were built 
of driftwood. According to later travelers, and from the best informi.tion 
accessible, these huts are now entirely abandoned, and have formed subjects 
for speculation in most works relating to the region. From information, 
derived principally from masters of vessels in the whale-fishery, I conclude 
that at present the Asiatic Innuit range from Koliuchin Bay to the eastward 
and south to Anadyr Gulf. At the last-mentioned place, a party of them 
plundered the hut of the International Telegraph explorers during their 
absence in the spring of 1866. I have a portrait of a couple of them, taken 
from life, at the mouth of the Anadyr River, by the artist of the exploring 
party. Subsequently the robbery of the hut occurred, and one of them, 
mistaking a bottle of liniment for liquor, drank it, and passed to those 
regions where liniment is unnecessary. After this the explorers saw Lo 
more of them. 

The Innuit are everywhere at a standstill or diminishing. To the 
reflux of the great wave of emigration, which no doubt took place at a very 
early period, we may owe the numerous deserted huts reported by all 
explorers on the north coasts of Asia, as far east as the mouth of the Indi- 
girka. At one time, I thought the migration to Asia had taken place within 
a few centuries, but subsequent study and reflection has convinced me that 
this could not have been the case. No doubt successive parties crossed at 
different times, and some of these may have been comparatively modern. 

With regard to the disappearance of ihe Siberian tribes, of which Mr. 
Markham makes so much, I think we shall not be far wrong in accepting 
the views of Wrangell, that they were carried away chiefly by famine, 
internecine strife, and the contagious diseases introduced by the Russians. 
If the tradition be true that some of them departed for Wrangell’s Land, it 
is not improbable that they chose that course rather than that to the 
eastward across the Straits, because the pressure of ihe invading Innuit 
interposed an effectual barrier against their progress in the latter direction. 

Whether the views I have expressed be considered as well founded or 
not, it seems to me that they are on the side of probability; and if my 


remarks shall be the means of inviting attention to the region of which I 
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have spoken, and stimulating actual investigation of the facts in the field, a 
sufficiently satisfactory end will have been attained. 

The reports of the last few years as to the condition of the ice north of 
Bering Strait have been so favorable for explorations, and the ethnological 
and geographical points to be settled by such investigations are of such” 
deep interest, that the apathy which has prevailed among explorers is 
surprising. It would seem as if no part of the Arctic region offered so 
many inducements for investigation as this, and certainly nowhere would 
exploration be attended with less risk to life and danger to the vessels, or 


more interesting results for the explorer. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


U. 8. GEOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF TITE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 
J. W. POWELL, GroLoGist IN CHARGE. 
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NOTES ON THE NATIVES OF ALASKA. 


(Communicated to the late George Gibbs, M. D., in 1862.) 


By His Exce.tency J. FurvHELM, 
Late Governor of the Russian-American Colonies. 


The customs of the different tribes inhabiting the coast from Puget 
Sound to Mount Saint Elias, as well as the islands known as the Prince of 
Wales and King George Archipelagos, resemble each other very much. 
These tribes are collectively called by the Russians ‘“IKalosh”, or “Ka- 
lashia”, the origin of which is now unknown. Generally, it is derived from 
Kalashka, which is the name of a wooden ornament usually worn by 
KXalosh women in the under lip. The Kalosh call themselves ‘'T’linkit”— 
man, to which word they add antikwan, i. e., an, village; tikwan, common— 
that is, man living everywhere, or man belonging to all villages. Besides 
this general appellation, they also call themselves by the name of the vil- 
lage in which they live; so, for instance, the Sitka Kaloshes would call 
themselves Sitka-kwan. 

The name Eskimo is given by Russian authorities only to those natives 
who inhabit the peninsula of Aliaska and the coast-line farther north, though 
it is evident that the Aleuts ought to be included in the list. 


A FEW WORDS ON THE SITKA, PROPERLY CALLED THE 
SITKA-KWAN DIALECT OF THE T’LINKIT LANGUAGE. 


There are more than thicty letters in this language, if every sound 
were designated by a separate letter. It has the same number of parts of 
speech as every European language, except the articles, for instance, tin’ kit, 
a man; ¢lizin’, strong; tshalmnak, one; hat, 1; stakhani’, do (imperative); 
ntuzini, done; geke’, well; tshitah, of, from; ash, if; a’h, exclamation. 


Most of the root-words are monosyllables, but are usually united with 
11 
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one another, as, for exan_ple, katshin, an arm; here the word ka means a 
man; tshin, a paw; tigitgata’, pregnant; here the word ¢# means him or 
her, kit, belly, gat, child, and a, is. There are two numbers, singular and 
plural. There are only two cases, nominatives and instrumental, for in- 
stance, te, a stone, of, from a stone, to a stone, and tet’ch, by a stone; tes, 
stones and so forth, tekich, by stones; in’, water, &e.; intch, by water; inh, 
waters; @nhtch, by waters. The plural is generally formed by adding the 
letters kh or kh-kh, and sometimes also ass, 7, hi, or kha, to a substantive. 

The instrumental case is formed by adding the letters tsh; for instance, 
nominative, ass, a tree; instrumental, asstsh, by a tree; plural, nominative, 
isk, and instrumental, assktsh. 

Adjective nouns are not declined, but have three degrees of com- 
parison. 

The comparative is formed by adding to the positive the word aganak, 
which means greater, much, more, or past; examples, iekhe, good; agan- 
akh-iekhe, better: tlekliiishke, bad; aganakh-tlekliishke, worse. 

The comparative, if in the negative, is formed by adding the word 
akin, backward. 

The superlative is formed by adding the word «itchiganakh, which 
means greater than both; examples, iitchiganakh iekhe, the best one. The 
superlative, if in the negative, is formed by adding the word ushkintiti, less. 

The method of counting is not founded on the decimal system, but on 
the first five numbers. 


The cardinal numbers are: 


tlekh, 1. ishinkatlekh, 11. tleka-hatshinkhat, 30. 
tekh, 2. ishinkhateh, 12. natz’kekha, 60. 
natzk, 3. ishinkat’-kanatzk, 13. natzkeka-katshinkhat, 70. 
iahun’, 4. ishinkat-katahun’, 14. tahunkha, 80. 
ketshin’, 5. ishinkat-kaketshin’, 15S Statshike 40. 
iletiisht, 6. ishinkat-katletisht’, 16. tatshka-katshinkhat,’ 50. 
iahatishi, 7. ishinkat-katahatiishi’, 17. tahunkha’-katshinkhat,90. 
netzkatishi’, 8. ishinkatkanetz-kattisht, 18. kitshinkha, 100. 
kishuk’, 9. ishinkat’-kattishik’, 19. chinkatkha’, 200. 


ishinkat’, 10. tleka, 20. 
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If they wish to count beyond two hundred, they must say two hundred 
and one hundred to it, or twice two hundred, &e. 


Ordinals are the following : 


talle’nah, single, tletashia’, sixth, 
shuki’, first, tahatishia’, seventh, 
taha’ second netz-kattshiia’ eighth 

? > ? =} ? 
natzka’, third, ktshika’, ninth, 
tahitina’ fourth tshinkata’ tenth, &e. 

’ 7 ’ ) 

kitshina’, fifth, 


Adverbial numbers are formed by adding ta’in’: examples, chatleta'in’, 
once ; tahta'in’, twice, &e. 
Personal pronouns are of two species: ~ 
I, hat and hatsh. 
thou, aa’e, ie, and @etsh. 
he, @, 7, and itsh. 
we, ian’ and tantsh’. 
you, tian’ or titantsh. 
they, ass _ 6 asstsh. 
en ‘ anhey 
The former are used with passive and neuter verbs, for instance: hat’iaa, 
I will; hatiinni, 1 became ; aa’e tikuka'ni, thou wilt become ; & eshtatani, he 
has become. 
The latter personal pronouns are used with active verbs, for instance: 
hatsh etahani, 1 do; netsh egisini, thou dost; atsh ekithseani, he will do. 
Possessive pronouns being also of two sorts, are always used in com- 
bination with a substantive. They are: ah,my; ig ori, thy; ti, his; a, our; 
a, your; assti, their. For instance: ahish, my father; igish, thy father ; 
tiish, his father; a-ish, our father; i-ish, your father; asstish, their father, &e. 
The second sort of possessive pronouns are: adhagi, mine; tagi, thine; 
tiagi, his; aagi, our; a-etiagi, their. For instance: ahagi ahish, my father ; 
iagi igish, thy father; tiagi tiish, his father, &e. 
The verbs are active and passive, and have three persons. The conju- 
gation in persons is effected by changing the middle syllable or beginning 
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of verbs. Examples: hatsh ehisini, I did; uétsh egisini, thou didst; utsh 
e-usini, he did. 

The letter h shows the first person singular; é or g indicates the second 
person. The omission of the above-named letters is also a sign of the third 
person singular, and the addition of s shows the third person plural. 

Moods are three, indicative, subjunctive, imperative; and there is also 
a participial form. Examples: hatsh hatliashet’, 1 hold; u-etsh itliashetin, thou 
heldest; hatsh enkusianigin, 1 do (subjunctive); enashii, do (imperative); 
ctini, doing (participle). There is no true infinitive, but the participle is 
often so understood. 

Tenses are six : 


Present, etahani, I do. 

Imperfect, etahanegin, I did. 

Perfect, ehiisini, I have done. 
Pluperfect, ehiisinigin, I had done. 

Kirst future, ekukasiant I shall do. 
Second future, enkiisint I shall have done. 


Present tense has no definite terminations. 

Imperfect is formed by adding the syllable egin or gin to the present. 
All past tenses are generally characterized by the termination in, which 
does not assume any modification in the second or third person, either sin- 
gular or plural. 

The future tenses have no definite terminations either; but sometimes 
the syllable ku or kuk or the letter n in the beginning of the verb denotes 


the future tense. 
EXAMPLES OF MODIFICATIONS OF VERBS. 


hatsh etahani, I do. hatsh etahane' gan, I did. 
it-etsh estagini’, thou dost. — @-etsh etaine’ gin, thou didst. 
ii-tsh stant, he does. ai-tsh ctane’gin, he did. 
ii-antsh’ etatiini, we do. -a'ntsh etagane’gin, we did. 
i-ti-antsh etagini, you do. iusa'ntsh etagine'gin, you did. 
astsh esatani, they do. astsh esitane’ gin, they did. 


Henahgati tlinkatanitakwi ashakun, with all men one God (supernatural 
being). 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE ALEUTS OF 
UNALASHKA. 


The language has fifteen letters: a (Latin), g (as in Gabriel), d, i 
(Latin 2), k, kh, 1, m, n, ng, s, t, w (Latin 7), h, tsh. 

It has no articles. Numbers are three: singular, dual, and plural. 

Chief cases are three: nominative, dative, and prepositional, which is 
also possessive. They are divided into indefinite, possessive, and personal- 
instrumental cases, so that each substantive noun may have thirty-two dif- 
ferent terminations. 

Possessive cases are those which contain a possessive pronoun joined 
to a noun; as, for instance, adakh, father, is the indefinite nominative case, 
and adang, my father, adan’, thy father, adan'ing, my fathers, &e., are pos- 
sessive nominative cases. 

The latter are divided into unipersonal, polypersonal, and impersonal. 

Personal-instrumental cases are used when the impersonal pronoun 
one’s is used in the instrumental case, for example, by one’s arm. 

Adjective pronouns have three degrees. 

Numerals extend to 10,000 and more. Verbs have numbers, persons, 
moods, tenses, voices, forms, and conjugations. 

A verb is the most variable word of this language, so that it assumes 
more than 800 different terminations, or variations, in the active voice alone. 
Nay, the verbs are often combined with other words, as, for instance, with 
siga, perfectly, completely; ta, more than once; sigasiada, very much; 
tasiada, exceedingly, and so forth; so that in this way one and the same 
verb, kamgelik, to pray (to say one’s prayers), assumes more than forty 
different meanings. kamgasigalik, to pray fervently; kamgasigatalik, to pray 
fervently and many times; kamgasigasiadalik, to pray very fervently; kan- 
gasigatasiadalik, to pray very fervently and many times; kamgasigatasiada- 
talik, to pray with the utmost fervor and many times, &c. The verb to Lill, 
in the imperative mood, may be expressed by ashasa‘gana’n, ashasa' ganahthin, 
ashalaga'da, ashalagadakagan, ashada-uluik, &e. 

The third person is of two sorts in some tenses; for instance, “they 
take” is sitkung’, or sukitm’ang’. 
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Moods are the following: indicative, subjunctive, substantive, obliga- 
tory, and imperative. The participle, sometimes called the infinitive, has 
all numbers and all persons. Chief tenses are six, present, two past tenses, 
and three future. 

The degrees of verbs are formed by inserting the words diga, siaga, 
&e., as aforesaid. 

Voices are three, active, neuter, and passive. 

The gerund has three tenses, present, past, and future; three persons; 
three numbers; and two moods, indicative and subjunctive. 

The participle has every tense, three numbers, and all cases; it can 
both be conjugated and declined. Several adverbs and almost all preposi- 
tions have numbers. 

In long clauses, the verb is placed at the end. The peculiarities, or 
rather defects, of this language consist iIn— 

1. The want of substantive verbs, so that, instead of ‘reading is use- 
ful”, you must say “he who reads is thereby improved”; and 

2. In the want of abstract nouns, verbs, and adverbs, as, for example, 
to sanctify, to reason, to bless, the blessing, reasonably, &c. 

They have no word for “to suffer” and “to forgive”. 

The Aleut language contains two chief dialects, Unalashkan and Atkan. 
The last is divided into two branches. ; 

: The difference between the Unalashkan and Atkan dialects chiefly con- 
sists in the different ways of forming the plural of nouns, the first by add- 
ing ng, the latter by adding s or sh; as, for instance, the Unalashka Aleuts 
say tanging (islands) and the natives of Atka tangis. 

Diminutive words of the former language terminate in dak; those of 
the latter language in kutshak. 


TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP USED BY THE INNUIT: A SERIES 
OBTAINED FROM NATIVES OF CUMBERLAND INLET. 


By W. H. DALL. 


My great-grandparent (either sex, said by either sex), 


My grandparent (of either sex, said by male), 
My grandparent (of either sex, said by female), 
My father (said by son or daughter), 

My mother (said by son or daughter), 

My father’s brother (said by male), 

My mother’s brother (said by male), 

My father’s sister (said by male), 

My mother’s sister (said by male), 

My father’s brother (said by female), 

My father’s sister (said by female), 

My mother’s brother (said by female), 

My mother’s sister (said by female), 

My father’s brother’s wife (said by male), 
My mother’s brother's wife (said by male), 
My father’s brother’s wife (said by female), 
My mother’s brother’s wife (said by female), 
My father’s sister’s husband (by male), 

My mother’s sister’s husband (by male), 

My father’s sister’s husband (by female), 
My mother’s sister’s husband (by female), 
My father’s brother’s son (said by male), 
My mother’s brother’s son (said by male), 


shee-lil’-ai-ya. 
ee’-tu-ah. 
si’-kee-yih. 
ata’-tu-gtih. 
anan’-nu-gtih. 
tik’-tigtih. 
iing’-tigih. 
tt’-chi-gth. 
tt’-chi- gih. 
tik’-tigth. 
ai’-yiigtih. 
tne’-tietth. 
ai’-yiguh. 
ai’-ya. 
ai’-ya. 
wik’-waga. 
tk’-waga. 
ing’-au-gwa. 
ing’-au-gwa. 
ai’-ya. 
ai’-ya. 
eeth’-liia. 


eeth’-liia. 
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My father’s sister’s son (said by male), 

My mother’s sister’s son (said by male), 

My father’s brother’s son (said by female), 

My mother’s brother’s son (said by female), 
My father’s sister’s son (said by female), 

My mother’s sister’s son (said by female), 

My father’s brother’s daughter (said by male), 
My mother’s brother’s daughter (said by male), 
My father’s sister’s daughter (said by male), 
My mother’s sister’s daughter (said by male), 
My father’s brother’s daughter (said by female), 
My mother’s brother’s daughter (said by female), 
My father’s sister’s daughter (said by female), 
My mother’s sister’s daughter (said by female), 
My-elder sister (said by male or female), 

My younger sister (said by male or female), 
My elder brother (said by male or female), 

My younger brother (said by male or female), 
My brother’s wife (said by male), 

My brother's wife (said by female), 

My sister’s husband (said by male’, 


My sister’s husband (said by female), 
My brother’s wife’s brother, ] 
My brother’s wife’s sister, 

My sister’s husband’s brother, 


M 
My son’s wife’s brother, 


, sister’s husband’s sister, 


ca 


My son’s wife’s sister, 
My daughter’s husband’s brother, 
My daughter’s husband’s sister, J 


My son’s wife (said by male or female), 


My son (elder or younger, said by male or female), 


eeth’-liia. 


- eetl’-liia. 


eel-yii' ga. 
eel-yii'ga. 
eel-yi ga. 
eel-yii'ga. 
U--rii’-@a. 


t-i-rii’-@a. 


ang’-ai’-yiiga. 
ni kwaga. 
dinee’-yiih, 
kai-tting-it’-ta. 
aod ts ohne 
ning’-a’-ha-ga. 
tiki’-aga. 
shtiikee’-ti@a. 


shtikee’-tiga. 


For these there does not appear to 
be any specific term. 


v v My a 
ytth-gtin’tighth. 


My daughter (elder or younger, said by male or female), pitin’ee-gith. 


u-kua-a’-etth. 
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My son’s child (either sex, by male or female), yiing-w’-tagha. 
A person not of the family (a stranger), shau-a. 


Relatives by marriage. 


My daughter’s husband (said by either parent), ning’ auk’shau-a. 
My daughter’s husband's father (said by either parent), ing’ti tikshau-a. 
My daughter’s husband’s brother or sister (said by 

cither parent), tng’ttakshau-a. 
My daughter’s husband’s son by another marriage (said 

by either parent), ilik’-shau-a. 


Some of the peculiarities of these terms of relationship are, that the 
form of the term appears to depend in some cases more on the sex of the 
speaker than on that of the person to whom the term refers; and also that 
the relations instituted by marriage of a son appear to result in constituting 
the wife’s connections, so far as they are specifically named, as a part of the 
husband’s family, while the relations instituted by the marriage of a daugh- 
ter are distinguished by the suffix of shau-d, indicating literally that they 
are strangers, or do not belong to the family proper. 

These terms, or rather the relations of the various terms, are probably 
the same throughout the Inniit stock, which is my excuse for introducing 
them here. 

They were obtained from a native and his wife, well known in the 
United States as having made part of the company on board the Polaris, 
and both of whom spoke English with tolerable facility. The same terms 
were taken down repeatedly on several occasions, compared and corrected 
three times, and great care taken that they should be as free from errors as 
the circumstances would permit. Nevertheless, some misapprehensions may 
have crept in, for which the indulgence of the student is requested. This 
will be readily granted by those who have had personal experience in such 
difficult and tedious attempts with aboriginal languages. 
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VOCABULARIES. 


rE. 
1— Vocabulary of the Yak'utat, 


A tribe of the T’linkit Nation (living between Port Mulgrave, Alaska, and 
Cape Spencer), obtained from His Excellency J. Furuhelm, governor 
of the Russian Possessions in America, by George Gibbs. 


2.—Vocabulary of the Taku-kwan, 


A clan of the Tlinkit Nation (occupying Taki Inlet, Alaska), obtained 
from Dr. Tolmie, of the Hudson Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 


3.— Vocabulary of the Skat-kwan, 


A clan of the T’linkit Nation (Alaska), obtained from a half-breed at Port 

Townshend, Washington Territory, in May, 1857, by George Gibbs. 

Nore.—The within vocabulary, a dialect of the T’linkit or Sti- 

kine, was obtained at Port Townshend, June, 1857, from Henry 

Barker, a half-breed, said to be the son of an American shipmaster. 

He gave the name Skat-kwan as that of his clan, or wan. According 

to him, the Sit-ka-kwan and Tan-ta-kwan (Tongas) both speak the 

same. He was much less intelligent than Ozier, the T’simsian’ half- 
breed, but the vocabulary is believed to be reliable—G. G. 


4.— Vocabulary of the Stakhin'-kwan, 


A clan of the T’linkit Nation (living on the coast of Alaska, near the Stikine 
River), obtained from Captain Dodd, of the Hudson Bay Company, 
at Victoria, Vancouver Island, in May, 1857, by George Gibbs. 

Nore.—This, I am informed, is reliable, and, indeed, making 
allowance for difference in spelling, nearly coincides in the same 
words with that obtained by me from Barker. It extends very con- 
siderably the means of comparison afforded by that, and is therefore 
retained.—G. G. 

5.—Vocabulary of the Sit'-ka-kwan, 

A clan of the T’linkit Nation (inhabiting the Baranoff Archipelago, Alaska), 

obtained at Sitka, Alaska, in 1870, by Lieutenant E. de Meulen, 


United States Army, communicated by W. H. Dall. 
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VOCABULARIES. 


ii 


1.—Vocabulary of the Tongas, or Tanta-kwan. 
(Fort Tongas, Alaska.) 
A clan of the T’linkit nation, obtained from a vocabulary of the Hudson 


Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 


2.— Vocabulary of the Kai-ga'-ni. 


(Southernmost Alaska.) 


A clan of the Haida nation, obtained from a vocabulary of the Hudson 
Bay Company by George Gibbs. 


3.—Vocabulary of the Chiit'-sin-ni. 
(Queen Charlotte Islands.) 


A clan of the Haida nation, obtained from some women of the tribe at 
Olympia, Washington Territory, in 1854, by George Gibbs. 
Norr.—A dialect of the Haida. The following was chiefly col- 
lected from some women who visited Olympia in the summer of 1854. 
The words marked with an asterisk (*) were obtained in 1857 from a 
Haida Indian at Victoria, who professed to understand the language, 
and are less reliable. The principal difficulty experienced was from 
the nasal and indistinct utterance of the speakers, and many words 
are probably imperfectly written—G. G. 
135 
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4.— Vocabulary of the Skit'-a-get. 

(Skit/-a-get Inlet, Queen Charlotte Islands.) 
A clan of the Haida nation, obtained from a woman of the tribe at Nana- 

aimo, British Columbia, September, 1857, by George Gibbs. 

Nore.—Skit-ta-get is on the western side of Queen Charlotte 
Islands, in the passage between the two large ones. It is, of course, 
one of the Haida family. The Haidas call the T’simsian, Kil-kat’. 
The Haidas call the Tongas, Kais-ha-deh’. Haida means ‘“people”.— 


Gs G. 


5.—Vocabulary of the Kaniag' mat Inniiit. 
(Kadiak Island.) 
From a man and woman of the tribe (a division of the Inniit) obtained at 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, June, 1857, by George Gibbs. 
Notrr.—The natives from whom this was obtained were taken 
from on board a Russian vessel. The man was employed at Fort 
Victoria as a watchman.—G. G. 
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VOCABULARIES. 


Jeti. 
1.—Vocabulary of T’sim-si-an’. 


Obtained through Capt. W. A. Howard, from Dr. Kennedy of the Hudson 
Bay Company, with additions by George Gibbs. 


2.—Vocabulary of the Naas. 
(A dialect of the T’sim-si-an’.) 
Obtained from Celestin Ozier, a half-breed, at Port Townshend, Washing- 
ton Territory, in May, 1857, by George Gibbs. 

Norz.—Celestin Ozier, of Victoria, a T’sim-si-an’ half-breed, from 
whom the within was obtained, gives the name Kis-pach-lohts to the 
tribe at Fort Simpson; KV-kiis-kha-mo’-liks to that on the Naas River 
at old Fort Simpson, and Nis-kah to one farther north. Says the 
T’sim-si-an’ call the Tongas, Ki-dah’-nitts, and the Sebassa, Kit- 
haht’-la. 

According to Father Loetuis, the T’sim-si-an’ wants the letters w, 
r, 1, p,and f- The first becomes m in sounding English words, J is 
changed to, p to k, and f toc ork. I doubt this, however; / may 
be convertible with n, but neither that nor p are wanting. The lan- 
guage is, however, nasal.—G. G. 


3.—Vocabulary of Kit-tist-zi. 
(A dialect of the T’sim-si-an’.) 
Obtained from Dr. Tolmie, of the Hudson Bay Company, by George 
Gibbs. 
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4.—Vocabulary of the Ha-ilt'-ztikh. 


(Bel-bella of Milbank Sound, British Columbia.) 


Obtained from an Indian known as “Capt. Stewart”, at Victoria, Vancou- 
ver Island, in April, 1859, by George Gibbs. 

Nore.—Hailt-ztk or Hailt-zikh is the name applied to them- 
selves by the Indians of Milbank Sound and vicinity. The name 
Bel-bel’-la is given them by others. 

This vocabulary was obtained from an Indian well known as 
“Captain Stewart”, through the medium of Frederick Minni, a Ca- 
nadian, who spoke the language. It may be considered as correct, as 
I subsequently used it in procuring that of the Bilikila, and was per- 
fectly understood. 

The analogy of several words with the same in different dialects 
of the Sound languages will be noticed.—G. G. 


5.—Vocabulary of the Kwa'-kiit?. 
(A dialect of the Ha-ilt/-ztikh.) 


Obtained from two women of the tribe at Nanaimo, British Columbia, in 
September, 1857, by George Gibbs. 
Norr.—This agrees very well with another obtained from a boy 
in the summer of 1855.—G,. G. 


(N. B.—In these and other MS. belonging to Mr. Gibbs, and of which I have 
supervised the publication here, the original orthography has been preserved in all 
cases; except where the substitution was perfectly evident, as in dropping the ¢ in ck, 
replacing ow by au, w by ks, ete. This will account for the want of uniformity, to 
obtain which could not safely be attempted ; notwithstanding this, the material is too 
valuable to be lost, though less precious than if it had been arranged by its lamented 
wner,—W. H. DALL.) 
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NOTE ON THE USE OF NUMERALS AMONG THE ’SIM SIAN’. 


By GeorGe Gibps, M. D. 


The numericals given elsewhere appear to be simply used in common 
counting. In counting men, a different set are used, as is the case in the 


Nikwalli. 


One (man), kohl. Seven (man), tup-htil-dohl’. 

Two ter-pa-dul’. Bight yuk-la-dohl’. 
Three kwutl-lohn/. Nine l’stim-ma-scehl’. 
Four Vhiilp-tohl. Ten k’pohl. 

Five k’stin-sohl’. Twenty kid-dohl’, 

Six kutil-dohl’. Thirty kid-dohl’ t?ke-pohl’. 
Once, kohl; kul. First, k’skokh. 

Twice, ki-pel. Second, ki-pel. 

Thrice, ka-li. The last, sthi-lan’. 

Four times, tkahlp. Before, hi-a-kokh’. 


And thence on like the cardinals. 

nd I suspect i unting salmon, still another; as the word “kig-geet t’de 
And I suspect in counting salmon, still another; as the word ‘“kig-geet t’de 
kep’h” is given for 30 in such a ease. 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 


Work ?, tum-at-laltsi (? participle, working or come to work). 
Work, imp., aht-lalt-sin. 

Working, participle (?), yah-gwalt-lalst/-hu. 

I work, nu-it-at-laltsi. I worked, naht-lalt-si. 

Thou workest, nun-dt-laltsi. Thou workedst, nabt-lalt-sin. 

He works, kweet-at-laltsi. 

We work, num-at-laltsi. We worked, naht-lalt-stim. 

Ye work, nun-at-laltsi. Ye worked, aht-lalt-siim. 

They work, nun-stim-at-laltsi. 

I will work, trit-aht-lalt-sin-nt. Shall I work ? tsin-aht-lalt-se-nt-wie. 
Thou wilt work, — triu-alt-lalt-sin-ni. I do not work, alh’ker-habt-lalst-hi. 
We will work, triu-aht-lalt-sin-num. 
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I go there, 
Where do you go? 


Where do you come from? n’dah wil waht- 


From there, 

In the house, 

On the hill, 

What is his name? 
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PHRASES. 


kwee-da-ttim-roi. 
wdah tem - koi- 


jem. 


ken, 
kweet. 
tsin-i-waalp. 
Ja-ho’pa. 
nahtl-waht-ka. 


What is your name? 
My canoe, 

By and bye, 
Formerly, 

I want to drink, 

I am hungry, 

1 am tired, 

Come and eat, 


nah-waan. 

nukh sob iu. 
pau-een. 
ke-kohtl. 
sah/-diim-ak-soh. 
kut-ti-nob. 
sin-nahtl/-nu. 
kitil-la-iau-kan 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice or InpIAN AFFatrs, 
Washington, October 13, 1876. 

Sir: I have great pleasure in transmitting herewith, for such use as you 
may deem proper, in connection with material of like nature collected by 
yourself, a copy of a paper prepared by George Gibbs, M. D., some years 
since, ‘On the Indians of Western Washington and Northwestern Oregon.” 

This paper appears to have an exceptional value, and I should be grati- 
fied if you could secure its publication. 

Very respectfully, 
8. A. GALPIN, 


Acting Commissioner. 


Prof. J. W. Powe tu, 
Geologist in charge United States Geographical and 
: Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
Washington, D.C. 
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TRIBES OF WESTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHWESTERN 
OREGON. 


7a 


Cay) / st 
By GEORGE GiBBs, M. D. —lh ila a 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


In the western district of Washington Territory,—that is to say, between 
the Cascade Mountains and the Pacific,—there is found, compared with the 
extent of country occupied, an extraordinary diversity in the aboriginal 
tongues. Mr. Hale, the ethnologist, who accompanied Captain Wilkes’s 
expedition, recognized among them eight languages belonging to five dis- 
tinct families, and to these are now to be added six other languages which 
escaped his observation. In addition, there are dialects of several but par- 
tially intelligible, even to those speaking the same general language. 

As might be inferred, the tribes inhabiting this district are divided into 
bands having far less connection with each other than is the case with the 
Indians of the prairie, where a more wandering life bringing them continu- 
ally into contact serves to keep up an identity in the common tongue. 
With all this diversity of speech, there is notwithstanding a general resem- 
blance in character, manners, and habits throughout the district, but modi- 
fied by geographical position and by other causes operating on both the 
physical and moral condition of the race. 

Among nations whose life is almost altogether sensual, the character is 
affected to a more perceptible degree by exterior circumstances than among 
the cultivated. Scarcity or abundance of food, its nature, the modes of 
obtaining it, the occupations and amusements of life, climate, dress, all, to a 
marked extent, operate not only upon individuals, but upon the tribe. 


Except upon the strongest evidence, it could hardly be believed that the 
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Flathead of the Rocky Mountains, whose virtues approach him more nearly 
to the ideal savage of romance than any other upon the continent, was the 
kinsman, if not the progenitor of the Niskwalli; or the ‘‘Comanche” a rela- 
tive of the Snake “ Digger”. 

In a geographical view, the district presents three natural divisions: 
the Columbia River, the Coast, and Puget Sound; to which might perhaps 
be added a fourth, in the prairie country between the Kowlitz River and the 
Puyallup. The Cascade Range, which separates the latter from the great 
interior basin has a general elevation of from five to seven thousand feet, 
much broken however by ridges and elevated points; the great volcanic 
peaks: four of which, Mt. Adams, Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Rainier, and Mt. 
Baker, lie north of the Columbia: towering far above all. The width 
of this range varies from fifty to seventy-five miles. It is timbered on the 
east side with pines and larch; on the west, with fir, spruce, and the white 
cedar or arbor vite. The forest country on the western side may be said 
to extend to the ocean, the prairies occupying a comparatively small area. © 
The skill of the Indians not enabling them to cope with the forest, they 
have been confined for the most part to the borders of the rivers and sound, 
to the coast, and the small prairies between the sound and the Columbia. 

The banks of the Columbia, from the Grand Dalles to its mouth, belong 
to the two branches of the *Tsinak nation, which meet in the neighborhood 
of the Kowlitz River, and of which an almost nominal remnant is left; upon 
the elevated plateau lying south of Mt. Adams and Mt. St. Helens, 
and upon the southern and western slopes of the latter, are the Klikatat 
and the Tai-tin-apam; on the Kowlitz, the tribe of that name, once numer- 
ous, but now almost extinct; and in the mountains north of the Lower 
Columbia, between Shoalwater Bay and the heads of the Tsihalis, the tribe 
of Willopah, (Owhillapsh,) or, as termed by Mr. Hale, Kwalhioqua, now 
reduced to a handful. These alone belong to four of the five families of 
languages above mentioned: the Tsinuk together forming one; Kura- 
rar and TarrinapaM belonging to the Sahaptin, of which the Walla- 
Walla and Nez Pereé are the leading types; the Kowxirz to the western 
branch of the Selish or Flatheads, and the WriLopau to the same division 
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with the Tahkali or Carriers, living on the headwaters of Frazer River, and 
the Klatskanai, Umkwa, and Ta-taten of Oregon. 

The position of the Tsintk previous to their depopulation was, as at 
once appears, most important. Occupying both sides of the great artery of 
Oregon for a distance of two hundred miles, they possessed the principal 
thoroughfare between the interior and the ocean, boundless resources of 
provision of various kinds, and facilities for trade almost unequaled on the 
Pacific. From the Dalles to “Cape Horn”, below the Cascades, the river 
flows westward through a pass in the mountains, and with but a narrow 
margin occasionally intervening; but farther down it opens into what Lewis 
and Clarke denominated the Wappata Valley, connecting with the valley 
of the Willamette by that river, and by the Kowlitz with the Tsihalis 
country and the basin of Puget Sound. Through this district it runs 
northward, the course of the valley trending with it until it is again diverted 
by the Tsinak Mountains to its original westerly course. Toward the 
mouth it spreads into extensive bays, the north side lined with precipitous 
rocky bluffs of that range, while on the south the mountains which separate 
it from the Twallatti plains close in and unite with the Coast Range. 

From the Dalles to the Cascades, the navigation is uninterrupted. At 
the latter point, which is the dividing ridge of the mountains, a series of 
rapids occurs, below which the influence of the tides is felt, and the river may 
be considered as navigable to the sea. The immense quantities of deposit 
annually brought down during the freshet occasion, however, extensive 
sand-bars, which are scattered at intervals to its mouth, encumber its 
estuary, and to a great degree create the difficulties of its entrance. The 
banks of the Columbia, where elevated above the freshets, are clothed with 
evergreens, fir and spruce predominating, and the same vegetation extends 
over the general face of the surrounding country, which, joined to its rocks 
of basalt and volcanic conglomerate, throw an aspect of gloom over the 
landscape. It is only in the early summer when the cottonwood and maple 
of the low grounds are in fresh leaf that the prevailing monotony is broken. 
The freshets of the Columbia overflow not merely the low islands, but most 
of the alluvial country bordering the river. They take place during the 
summer commencing in May or June according to the mildness of the 
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season, and subsiding toward the end of July. Freshets also occur on its 
tributaries, but these are more directly the effect of raims and are highest 
in the winter, whereas those of the Columbia arise from the melting of snow 
in the Rocky Mountains. The two principal branches on the north, below 
the Cascades, are the Kathlapatl Wiltkwu, or Lewis River, and the Kow- 
litz. The floods of these rivers have an important influence upon Indian 
economy in their relation to the salmon fisheries, which furnish the most 
important staple of subsistence. 

The mouth of the Columbia might perhaps more correctly be consid- 
ered with the coast section, with which it is intimately connected; portages 
leading from Baker Bay to Shoalwater Bay, and thence to Gray Harbor. 
The first of these is an extensive but shallow piece of water, about twenty- 
five miles in length, separated from the sea by a narrow strip of lowland. 

Several streams flow into it, of which the most noticeable is the Willo- 
pah, which has a rich alluvial valley of some extent. The southern end of 
this bay is Tsinak territory, and it was formerly their principal winter 
quarters. The northern end belonged to the Tsihalis, and the Willopah 
occupied the mountain country lying behind it. It was a district admirably 
suited to Indian habits, furnishing great quantities of fish and clams, and 
the neighboring forest abounding in game. <A few miles to the north lies 
Gray Harbor, the estuary of the Tsihalis. Its extent is considerable, 
being some twelve miles in length from east to west, and about the same in 
its greatest width. This also is in the country of the Tsihalis Indians who 
extended up the river to the Satsop, where they were met by bands to 
whom the name of Upper Tsihalis is collectively given. North of this 
there are no land-locked harbors, the streams entering the sea directly and 
without estuaries; of these there are several, the largest being the Kwi- 
naiutl, the Loh-whilse, and the Kwillehiat. What is known of this section 
is chiefly from the journey of Messrs. Simmons and Shaw, who followed the 
coast down from Cape Flattery, in the summer of 1855. The rivers take 
their rise in the Coast or Olympic Range, the Kwinaiutl in a lake of some 
size. South of Point Grenville, a sand-beach stretches along the coast, afford- 
ing easy land communication and enabling the Indians to maintain a few 


horses, but between that and Cape Flattery the chore is more rocky and 
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broken, spurs from the mountains putting down to the sea. There is, how- 
ever, some intermediate tableland. The whole is, with the exception of the 
intermediate beach, covered with forest. The interior of the peninsula is a 
pile of abrupt mountains, upon some of which snow lies perpetually. 

The coast north of the Tsihalis tribe is successively occupied by the 
Kwinaiutl, the Kwillehiat, and the Makah, the first speaking a dialect 
varying considerably from the Tsihalis, the second a distinct language, the 
root of which is probably also in the Selish, and the third the language of 
Nuatka Sound. The Makah territory extends from the southern Cape 
Flattery, called by themselves Osett, around Cape Klasset, and up the 
Straits of Fuca, as far only as the Okeho River. These last, in accordance 
with the rude interior of their country, are confined almost entirely to the 
coast, and seek their subsistence from the sea itself. 

The Kwinaiutl find their supplies in the streams, and to a certain extent 
in hunting, while the Tsihalis properly belong to the bays, from which they 
obtain winter salmon and shell-fish, and trade with the interior for kamas 
roots and berries. ‘Trails are said to exist from the Chahlatt River to the 
Elwa on the straits, and from the Kwillehiat to the Pishtst and the Okeho. 

Pursuing the Straits of Fuca, the mountain barrier comes in like man- 
ner to the shore until reaching the neighborhood of False Dungeness, leaving 
only a few coves for habitation. 

From thence to Port Townshend a strip of more local character, some of 
it valuable for cultivation, borders the coast and bays. Only a few streams, 
and those of inconsiderable length, empty into the straits. Along this tract 
from the Okeho River to Point Wilson, the Klallam, or S’klallam are 
located, a tribe connected with those of the southeastern part of Van- 
couver Island. They are as may be supposed almost exclusively mari- 
time, depending mainly for support upon fish or the commodities which 
they get in exchange; but less venturous than the Makah, they do not 
pursue the whale, or voyage beyond the mouth of the straits. 

The interior basin, reaching from the forty-ninth parallel southward and 
embracing the islands, Bellingham Bay, and the waters of Admiralty Inlet, 
Hood Canal, and Puget Sound, forms the third section, whose remarkable 
feature is the series of bays and inlets which penetrate it in every direction. 
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The country included in this basin though considerably broken preserves 
near the water a very general level of about two hundred feet, rising higher 
and generally in tables toward the Cascade Mountains. Its eastern side is 
intersected by numerous rivers which have their origin in that range, inter- 
locking with others emptying into the Columbia, and running in an oblique 
course toward the sound. The principal of these, commencing at the north, 
are the Nuksahk, which at the mouth takes the name of Lummi; heading 
in Mt. Baker, which it partially encircles, and emptying by two mouths into 
Bellingham Bay and the Gulf of Georgia ; the Skagit and Stoluch-whamish, 
emptying into the shallow bays lying between Whidbey Island and the 
main; the Snohomish, of which the Snokwalmi is the principal branch, 
emptying into Port Gardner; the Dwamish, the upper part of which is 
known generally as White River, heading in Mt. Rainier and falling into 
Elliott Bay ; the Puyallup, heading in the foot-hills of that mountain and 
emptying at Commencement Bay; and the Niskwalli, rising on its south side 
and discharging into Puget Sound. All these streams have low deltas of 
ereater or less extent at their mouths, as well as alluvial bottoms, the more 
northern ones the most extensive. Farther up they run through narrow, 
timbered bottoms, bordered by high bluffs, the escarpments of the table- 
land, until at the foot of the mountains they are cafoned. It is by these 
streams, and the depressions or passes occurring at their sources, that the 
Indians of the interior obtain access to the sound for the purposes of trade. 
They are none of them navigable except by canoes, nor even in that way 
for great distances. Their course is rapid, and they are subject to frequent 
overflow, being alike affected by the heavy rains and by the rapid melting 
of the snow on the mountains. The principal freshets arise from the former 
cause, and occur in winter. The greater part of the country is timbered, 
-but there are open prairies on Whidbey Island, and from the Puyallup 
around the head of the sound. These last are of gravelly soil, and extend, 
with intermediate belts of timber, to those on the upper waters of the Tsi- 
halis and the Kowlitz. A distinguishing feature in this district is the number 
of lakes, some of considerable size, which are scattered through it. The 
largest of these are those near Bellingham Bay and that emptying into the 
Dwamish. The western side of Hood Canal, like the Straits of Fuca, is 
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bordered by mountains, which form the western wall of this basin. No 
streams of any size fall into it except the Skokomish, which enters at the 
elbow. The mountain group thus included between the Tsihalis, the coast, 
the Straits of Fuca, and Hood Canal, and known as the Olympic Range, 
world seem to have been once an island forming part of a chain with Van- 
couver and Queen Charlotte Islands. The Indians occupying this basin have 
all sprung, unless an exception be allowed in the Tsemakum, from the great 
Selish root, and are usually mentioned as the Niskwalli nation. They are 
divided into a vast number of small bands, having little political connection, 
but gathered into families, allied by similarity of dialect and by relationship. 
These, with their constituents, will be hereafter specified. 

From these three principal divisions, an inferior or subdivision might 
perhaps be separated in the prairie country just mentioned. The facilities 
for grazing offered by this tract have induced in the occupants equestrian 
habits, which distinguish them from their neighbors. The number of their 
horses is, of course, inconsiderable, as compared with the tribes of the great 
plains, but has been sufficient to create an exception to the otherwise 
universal aquatic life of the coast region. The bands included are chiefly 
the Niskwallis proper and the Upper Tsihalis. 

In former times, before the diminution of the tribes and the diversion of 
trade to the posts, there were numerous trails across the Cascades by which 
the Indians of the interior obtained access to the western district. Of late, 
many of these have fallen into disuse, becoming obstructed with timber 
and underbrush which they have not industry enough to clear out. In 
fact all their trails through the forest, though originally well selected, have 
become excessively tortuous, an Indian riding around the fallen trunks of 
tree after tree sooner than clear out a road which he seldom uses. The 
old Klikatat trail across the mountains to Vancouver had become impassable, 
and was cut out by Captain McClellan in 1853. Another led from one of 
the branches of the Yakama, south of Mt. Rainier, to the Kowlitz River, 
which in like manner has been almost abandoned, and the northern trails 
from the Winatshapam and T’selann Lake to the Sto-luch-wha-mish and 
Skagit seem to be altogether so. The two most used at present are those by 
the Nahchess and the main Yakama or Snokwalmi passes, the former of 
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which is the route of the United States military road from Steilacoom to Walla- 
Walla. The trade between the two districts was once considerable. The 
western Indians sold slaves, haikwa, kamas, dried clams, &e., and received 
in return mountain-sheep’s wool, porcupine’s quills, and embroidery, the 
grass from which they manufacture thread, and even dried salmon, the 
product of the Yakama fisheries being preferred to that of the sound. It 
will be noticed that north of the country more immediately bordering upon 
the Columbia, the whole of the western district is inhabited by tribes 
derived from a single stock, with the exception of the northwest point of 
the peninsula occupied by the Makah. The extensive family to which Mr. 
Hale has given the name of Tsihali-Selish, from its extreme western and 
eastern members thus stretches from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. 
On the south, its territories are bounded by those of the Sahaptin and Tsi- 
nuk families. On the north, it has in the interior the Tahkali, belonging 
to the Tinneh. The northern boundary upon the coast is not so definitely 
ascertained, but in my opinion will be found in the neighborhood of 
Johnston Straits, upon the Gulf of Georgia, thus including the Nanaimuk, 
Kowichin, Songhu, and Soke of Vancouver Island, and the Kwaitlen of 
Frazer River. The subject of their migrations will be noticed hereafter. 


NOTICES OF PARTICULAR TRIBES. 


Of the river Indians, and generally of those with whom no treaties 
have been made, very little is to be added to the observations contained in my 
former report. In that paper, the Klikatat were treated as belonging to the 
eastern division of this Territory, to which their original location and affinities 
attach them. As, however, they are here spoken of as connected with the 
western division, some explanation is necessary. After the depopulation of 
the Columbia tribes by congestive fever, which took place between 1820 and 
1830, many of that tribe made their way down the Kathlapatl (Lewis 
River), and a part of them settled along the course of that river, while others 
crossed the Columbia and overran the Willamette Valley, more lately 
establishing themselves on the Umkwa. Within the last year (1855), they 
have been ordered by the superintendent of Oregon to return to their 
former home, and are now chiefly in this part of the Territory. The present 
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generation, for the most part, look upon the Kathlapatl as their proper 
country, more especially as they are intermarried with the remnant of the 
original proprietors. No correct census has at any time been made of the 
Klikatat, but they are estimated at from 300 to 400, exclusive of the Taiti- 
napam. 

Of the Willopah (Kwalhiokwa,) or, as they call themselves, Owhillapsh, 
there are yet, it appears, three or four families living on the heads of the 
Tsihalis River above the forks. According to the account of an old man, 
from whom the vocabulary was obtained, the Klatskanai, a kindred band, 
till lately inhabiting the mountains on the southern side of the Columbia, 
and now also nearly extinct, formerly owned the prairies on the Tsihalis at 
the mouth of the Skakumchuk, but, on the failure of game, left the 
country and crossed the river. Both these bands subsisted chiefly by hunt- 
ing. As before mentioned, they are of the Tahkali stock, though divided 
by nearly six degrees of latitude from the parent tribe. The fact of these 
migrations of the Klikatat and Klatskanai within a recent period is impor- 
tant, as indicating the direction in which population has flowed, and the 
causes inducing this separation of tribes. 

At the council held on the Tsihalis in February, 1855, an opportunity 
was offered of ascertaining, with sufticient correctness, the numbers of 
these Indians, as also the particulars of the tribes intervening between them 
and the Makah of Cape Flattery. The name Chihalis, or Tsihalis, strictly 
belongs to the village on the beach at the entrance of Gray Harbor. The 
word itself signifies sand. It has, however, now become applied to all the ~ 
bands inhabiting the bay and river. The Lower Tsihalis, or those from the 
mouth of the Satsop dovn, including the villages on the Whishkah and 
Wanialchi, and the few on Shoalwater Bay, numbered in all but 217. 
These differ very little in anything except language {rom their Tsinuk neigh- 
bors. There were formerly five principal villages of the tribe on the river, 
seven on the north, and eight on the south side of the bay, and even within 
the recollection of American settlers the population was very considerable. 
Ka-kow-an, belonging to the Tsihalis village, a very old man, seems to 
have been the principal chief, and his son, ‘Ta-le’-uk, now claims, in his 
place, to be the head of the tribe. 
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The Upper Tsihalis, who for the present purpose may be mentioned 
here, are a connecting link between the Kowlitz, the Lower Tsihalis, and 
the Niskwalli. By the Indians on the sound they are known as Stak-ta- 
mish, or inland people; by others, as Nia-so-lupsh, a name apparently 
referring to the rapids in their stream, as the same is applied to the Upper 
Kowlitz, and by the Willopah as Kwu-teh-ni. Their country included 
Nie : he 
generally all that drained by the Tsihalis above the mouth of the Satsop, 
embracing some of the most fertile land in the Territory. This tribe also 
is verging on extinction; the total number, as near as could be ascertained, 
being 216. ‘Their principal chief, at the time of the settlement by Ameri- 
cans, was ‘T'sin-nit-ieh, a man of rather extensive influence. Since _ his 
death they can scarcely be said to have had one, though Gowannus is recog- 
nized by the agency as the nominal head. No treaties have as yet been 
concluded with any of the preceding. 

The Kwinaiutl, of which tribe the Kwe’hts-hu form part, were present 
at the council. This tribe speak little more than a dialect of the Lower 
Tsihalis tongue. They are mostly on or at the mouth of the two streams 
which bear their respective names. The Kwinaiutl is celebrated for its 
salmon, which are considered to excel in quality even those of the Columbia. 
The Kwillehint were not represented at the council, though two boys 
belonging to the tribe accompanied the Kwinaiutl, probably sent to ascer- 
tain its objects. It had been supposed previously that the different branches 
of the latter extended to the Makah territory, and that all of them were 
present by their delegation. Under this supposition, they would have been 
treated with as a single tribe had not the accidental discovery of the essen- 
tial difference in language led to more particular inquiry. This circum- 
stance of itself shows the importance of ethnological investigation in the 
management of Indian affairs. In classifying the languages of the district, 
I have provisionally placed the Kwille‘hiut, as well as the Tsema-kum, of 
whom mention will be made hereafter, among those of the Selish family, 
conceiving the analogy to be sufficient to authorize the conclusion. The 
very great dissimilarity between them and the other adjacent tongues is, 
however, recognized by their neighbors, who say that they ‘speak like birds,” 
a phrase commonly used in regard to language absolutely foreign. There 
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are two bands of this tribe, the Kwille’hitit, or Kwe-dee’-tut, and the Hich, 
Kwaaksat. They are good seamen, and more nearly approach the 
Makah in daring than any of the others. 

The Kwille‘hitit and Kwinaiutl were included in a treaty separately, 
made subsequent to the general council of the coast tribes on the Tsihalis. 
The places for reservations were by that instrument left to be fixed by the 
President. No settlements whatever have as yet been made in their country, 
nor is it probable that there soon will be. 

Of all the tribes west of the Cascades, the Makah exhibit the most 
marked and characteristic traits, differing from the sound Indians in features 
and habits as much as language. Their intercourse with the whites has been 
very limited, and that not of a kind to make much change in their original 
customs. Physically, they have the type of the Natka Indians. The 
expression indicates ferocity and treachery, for which indeed they have a 
wide reputation. The beard and moustache are well developed, and are not 
extirpated. The complexion, as is indeed the case with all these tribes, 
varies considerably, some being much darker than others, without reference 
to the intermixture of blood. Flattening the head though prevalent, is not 
carried to a great excess. In many respects, they are superior to their neigh- 
bors, being far more enterprising and exhibiting greater skill and industry 
in their manuféctures; and they are more moral, for they prostitute only 
slaves. This tribe had a considerable infusion of white blood, a Russian 
vessel having been cast away near here, as it is supposed, some thirty-five 
or forty years since, and the crew, being strong enough to protect them- 
selves, having lived among the Indians for some time before they were 
relieved. Several individuals were present at the council who in their feat- 
ures, complexion, and yellow hair bore the strongest proof of their Sclavonic 
origin. They have four principal or winter villages: Neeah, at the site of 
the old Spanish fort on Neeah Bay (Port Nunez Gaona); Waatch, on the 
south side of Cape Flattery; Tsii-yess, in a cove or indentation afew miles 
south of it; and Osett, at the Flattery rocks. Another village on Neeah Bay 
has been abandoned since the prevalence of the small-pox in the fall of 1852, 
and the Klasset and Tatooche Island villages are summer resorts. It is 
stated on the authority of Yallakub, or Flattery Jack, that previous to the 
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sickness the tribe could muster 500 fighting men. The total of both sexes 
and all ages is now reduced to little more than that number. Both Yalla- 
kub and Kleh-sitt, or the white chief, died during that winter. The latter, 
a Russian half-breed, was the head of the tribe; Jack being however the 
best. known, from his speaking a little English, and his greater familiarity 
with the traders. 

The Neeah village, at the time of our visit in January, 1855, consisted of 
two blocks of four or five houses each built close together. The largest single 
house was about seventy-five feet long by forty in width, and probably fifteen 
feet high in front, the whole constituting one room. The frame consisted of 
heavy posts set in the ground, supporting rafters, some of which were at least 
eighteen inches in thickness at the butt. The labor of raising them to their 
position, with noaid from machinery, may be imagined. Thesideswere formed 
of planks placed horizontally, and secured by upright poles, inside and out, 
at a few feet apart, to which they were tied through small apertures by 
withes. The roof, like those of the Sound Indians, was made of boards, 
guttered out and lapping one over another. Each house is occupied by 
several families, their respective portions being separated by a partition of two 
or three feet high. Chests of quite large size, and very neatly made consid- 
ering the tools employed, contained the personal chattels of the owners. A 
raised platform ran around the house, on which the inhabitants sat, slept, or 
worked; and overhead were shelves and poles on which their property was 
stowed. A more miscellaneous assortment could hardly be found at a pawn- 
broker’s. Seal-skins full of oil, baskets of dried halibut and salmon, flitches 
of blubber, whaling apparatus, paddles, bundles of mats, articles of all sorts 
from wrecked vessels, boxes and bags of every description, hung, lay, or 
stood in endless variety and confusion. Some of the other houses were 
nearly as large. Into one,a canoe thirty-six feet in length had been introduced 
for the purpose of repairing, nor did it occupy any inconvenient room. 
Mr. Goldsborough, who visited the village in 1850, informed me that the 
houses generally were on an even larger scale at that time; that Flattery 
Jack’s house was no less than one hundred feet in length, and that about 
twenty women were busily engaged in it making bark mats and dogs’-hair 
blankets. One of the blocks is partly surrounded with a stockade of 
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puncheons twelve or fifteen feet high, strengthened by very large posts, 
into which a tie-beam is mortised. 

The Makah are, as has been mentioned before, almost exclusively 
maritime in their habits; their country being very small, broken, and rocky. 
They pursue the whale in their canoes even out of sight of land, and attack 
him with a daring that would not disgrace New England fishermen. On 
one occasion, a canoe was gone five days. The men succeeded in killing 
the whale, and subsisted on the blubber, chewing some roots which they 
had with them for want of water. After all, they were compelled to abandon 
the fish. Their tackle consists of a harpoon, the point formerly edged with 
shell, now usually with copper, very firmly secured to a line, and attached 
lightly to a shaft about fifteen feet long, to which also the line is made fast; a 
seal-skin float is attached by another line, and serves to buoy the whale when 
struck. The scene of the capture is described by eye-witnesses as very 
exciting, ten canoes being sometimes engaged, the crews yelling and dash- 
ing their paddles with frantic eagerness. When taken, the whale, buoyed 
up with floats, is towed in triumph to the village and cut up. They for- 
merly tried out the oil by placing the blubber, after it had become softened, 
into boxes, and melting it outwith heated stones. The oil is kept in the paunch 
of the whale, or in seal-skins and bladders, and is used as an article of food 
as well as for trade. The season commences in March. The Makah were 
till lately in the habit of purchasing oil from the Nittinat also, and have 
traded in a single season, it is said, as much as 30,000 gallons. Previous 
to becoming whalers, the young men go through a species of probation, 
probably similar to that of the Tamahno-ts. A portion of them only attain 
the dignity of whalers, a second class devote themselves to halibut, and a 
third to salmon and inferior fish, the occupations being kept distinct, at least, 
in a great measure. The larger class of canoes generally belong to a single 
individual and he receives a proportionate share of the booty from the crew. 
The halibut season is from March to May, when the salmon fishery com- 
mences. This last is by trolling. Very few of the fall salmon are taken. 
Cod are obtained at the entrance of the straits, and other kinds of fish are 
abundant at all seasons, among which is the Kiishkao, apparently a species 
of perch, of very good quality. Muscles and echini of large size are also 
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abundant. Sea-otter are not obtained at the cape, but the Indians pur- 
chased them of the Nittinat, and carried them to Victoria for sale. For- 
merly they raised a large quantity of potatoes; but since the sickness they 
have neglected this provision. 

The Makah bore the nose as well as ears, and both men and women 
wear ornaments in them, generally; in the former, a small triangular bit of 
shell, in the latter, larger pieces. ‘The men for the most part wear nothing 
but a blanket; the women, a breech-elout, and blanket of dogs’ hair or 
down, or a cedar bark robe. A few of the men, at the time of the council, 
had bear skins tied around the throat with the fur out; and as they sat on the 
ground, the skins encircling them and covering the face to the nose, they 
made a very picturesque appearance. Their hats, when they wear any, are 
of the conical form common along the coast. Their finest manufactures 
are the blankets already mentioned. Those of dogs’ hair and down are 
common to other parts of the sound, more particularly those which have 
least communication with the whites, as homespun articles here, as. else- 
where, give place to “store goods” with advancing civilization. The cedar 
blankets and robes are known almost exclusively to be their own; they are 
very nicely made, and quite pliable. Their dishes resemble those of the 
northern Indians, of which many specimens have found their way to the 
States; long, shallow trays serving to hold the common mess, and smaller 
square ones for the individual portion. 

The Makah before they were broken by sickness carried their war- 
parties to some distance. They are still on bad terms with the Soke and 
Psong of Vancouver Island, as well as with their immediate neighbors to 
the south, the Kwillehiat. They chastised the Tsemakum of Port Town- 
send before the Klallam attacked them, and not long since threatened the 
Klallam also, but the difficulty was arranged by King George, the Klallam 
chief, giving his sister to the white chief in marriage; a regal settlement of 
difficulties worthy of European diplomacy. 

On occasion of the treaty made with them by Governor Stevens, in 
January last, the Makah were first brought into official intercourse with 
the whites. Previous to that time, they had declined to receive papers from 
the agent, Colonel Simmons, being under apprehensions that they would 
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bring back the small-pox. By the governor's direction, they, on that ocea- 
sion, named two subchiefs from each village, from whom he selected an 
Osett, named T'se-kau-utl, as head chief. This treaty secured to them the 
point of the peninsula, including the site of the old Spanish fort, on Neeah 
Bay, and the Waatch village on the coast. 

The Klallam I consider to be another branch of the Selish, though of 
a more remote origin than the Niskwalli. Their opposite neighbors of 
Vancouver Island, the Soke or Tsohke of Soke Inlet, and the Tsong or 
Songhu of Victoria belong to the same connection. ‘The tribe is still a 
numerous one though like others of the district, considerably reduced. A 
few families have removed to, and are permanently settled on, the island. 
Their proper country lies on the straits between the Okeho River and Point 
Wilson; but, after the reduction of the Tsemakum, many of them estab- 
lished themselves at Port Townshend. The Klallam were embraced in the 
same treaty with the Tsemakum and the Skokomish, and a common reser- 
vation made for them at the head of Hood Canal. Since the death of 
S’Hai-ak, or King George, Tsitz-a-mah-han, or Duke of York, has been 
recognized as the head chief. Their total number is now 926. Their princi- 
pal villages are Okeho, at the mouth of that river; Pishtst, on Klallam Bay; 
Elwa, at the mouth of a stream so called; Yinnis, at False Dungeness; 
Stehtlum, at New Dungeness; Kahkwaitl, at Port Discovery; and a recent 
one at Kahtai, or Port Townshend. 

The Tsemakum are reduced to 90 souls. Their original country 
embraced Port Townshend, Port Ludlow, and Port Gamble. The tribe 
probably was never a very large one, but has been noted among all its 
neighbors for its pugnacity. It has been successively engaged in wars 
with the Makah, Klallam, Toan-hiich, Snohomish, and Dwamish, in all of 
which it suffered severely. Their present chief is Hlsakweoit. ‘These as 
before mentioned have, like the Kwillehitit, been classed with the Selish 
tribes. Singularly enough, while their languages exhibit greater resemblance 
to each other, notwithstanding their relative position, than do either to their 
immediate neighbors, the Tsemakum is literally an unknown tongue to 


the rest; not an individual, it is said, out of the tribe being acquainted with 
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it, a circumstance very unusual among Indians. In their modes of sub- 
sistence, habits, &e., they do not differ noticeably from their neighbors. 

There remains on these waters what may be termed the Niskwalli 
nation, which is thus divided, pursuing the geographical order : 

Ist. The_Skokemish, of whom the Toanhich seems to be another 
name only, said to mean in the Klallam tongue ‘a portage”. Of these, there 
were formerly several bands, as the Kyyalsect and others, whose names are 
preserved in those of different localities. They occupy both sides of Hood 
Canal above Port Gamble, and number 290 souls. Their chief is now 
Hol-hol-tin, better known as Jim. As already mentioned, the Skokomish 
were embraced in the same treaty with their neighbors, the Klallams and 
Tsemakums. Their language constitutes a distinct one, differing so far 
from that of the Niskwalli as not to be generally understood. The 
Skwawksin, or Skwawksnamish, who occupy the isthmus between Hood 
Canal and Case Inlet, in some respects more properly belong to this con- 
nection than to the Sound Indians. 

2d. The bands occupying Puget Sound and the inlets opening into 
it as far down as Point Pully. These all speak the same dialect, the_Nis- 
kwalli proper, and were all included in treaties made at Shenah-nam, or 
Medicine Creek, December, 1854, since ratified by the Senate. They num- 
ber collectively 893. A division might be made of these into three sub- 
tribes, the first consisting of the S’Hotlemamish of Case Inlet, Saheh- 
wamish. of Hamersly Inlet, Sawamish of Totten Inlet, Skwai-aitl of Eld 
Inlet, Stehtsasamish. of Budd Inlet, and Nusehtsatl of South Bay or. 
Henderson Inlet; the second consisting of the Skwalliahmish or Niskwal- 
li, including the Segwallitst, Steilakimahmish, and other small bands; 
the third of the Puyallupahmish, T’Kawkwamish, and S’'Homamish of the 

eas ncaa aE 
Puyallup River and Vashon Island. The first are properly salt water 
Indians; the second are for the most part like the Staktamish, or Upper 
Tsihalis, equestrian in their habits, and the last are River and Sound Indians. 
Three reservations were assigned to these bands as permanent homes, each 
consisting of about two sections of land; one being the small island at the 
mouth of Hammersly Inlet or Skiikum Bay, another upon the sound near 
the Niskwalli, and a third upon Commencement Bay. These are all upon 
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the water, and are suitable for fishing stations. As, however, none of them 
afford pasture land, it will be desirable that when negotiations are concluded 
with the Upper Tsihalis some provisions be made of a tract suitable for 
animals, to which all those possessing them can resort in common. By the 
treaty Kwi-e-mihl and Sno-ho-dum-sit were designated as head chiefs of the 
bands embraced within its provisions. 

Below these is the division of which the Dwamish and Sakwamish are 
the principal bands, occupying Elliott Bay, Bainbridge Island, and a portion 
of the peninsula between Hood Canal and Admiralty Inlet. Their head 
chief is Se-a4-thl, or, as it is usually pronounced, Seattle, from whom the town 
on Elliott Bay has been named. In this connection are also the Samamish, 
Skopahmish, Sk’tehImish, Stkamish, and other small bands lying upon the 
lake sand the branches of Dwamish River, who are claimed by the others as 
part of their tribe, but have in reality very little connection with them. A 
very few of these last possess horses, but the majority are river Indians. The 
aggregate number of the whole was by census 807, which probably falls a 
little short of the truth. They differ but slightly from the Niskwalli in 
language. These tribes were included with all the others of the eastern 
shore and the islands in the treaty of Mukleteoh, or Point Elliott. A 
reserve of two sections was retained for'them at Port Madison. 

3d. The Snohomish, with whom are included the Snokwalmi, Ski- 
whamish, Sk’tah-le-jum, Kwehtl-ma-mish, and Stolutswhamish, living on the 
Snohomish and Stolutswhamish Rivers. The Snohomish tribe itself occupies 
only the country at its mouth and the lower endof Whidbey Island; the 
upper part of the river belonging to the Snokwalmi, &e. They number 
441 souls, and the other bands, collectively, 556. At the time of the treaty 
they were all placed under Patkanam, the chief of the latter. It is observ- 
able that though the connection between them is most intimate, the Snoho- 
mish assimilate in dialect to the next tribe, the Skagit, while the Snokwal- 
mii speak the Niskwalli in its purity. In the treaty of Point Elliott, the 
reservation for this division was fixed at two sections on a small creek 
emptying into the bay formed by the mouth of the Snohomish River. A 
central reservation of one township, to include the former, intended for the 
general agency of the Puget Sound district, and as an ultimate home for 
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all the tribes, was contemplated at the same place. The small bay known as 
Tulalip Bay, upon which isa saw mill, affords an excellent site for this pur- 
pose; and the land in the neighborhood, being easily cleared and of good 
quality, would enable the Indians in a great measure to subsist themselves. 
The Snokwalmi and other upper bands of this division possess a few 
horses, and are much intermarried with the Yakama Indians, here indiscrim- 
inately called Klikatat. They hunt as well as fish; their neighborhood to 
the mountains and more active and energetic character giving them a supe- 
riority in this respect. One of the two principal trails across the Cascade 
Mountains, that by way of the main Yakama, passes through their country ; 
the Nahchess trail leading from White River. 

4th. The Skagits, including the Kikjallu, Nukwatsamish, Tow-ah-ha, 
Smali-hu, Sakumehu, Miskaiwhu, Miseekwigweelis, Swinamish, and Skwo- 
namish, occupy the remaining country between the Snohomish and Belling- 
ham Bay, with the northern part of Whidbey Island and Perry Island. 
With them a different dialect prevails, though not so distinet but what they 
can be understood by those already mentioned. They altogether amount 
to 1,475, and have been assigned Goliah as head chief. This division have 
no horses, but are altogether canoe Indians. With the exception of the 
islands and the immediate shore of the main, their country is altogether 
unexplored They formerly had some communication with the Indians 
beyond the mountains; but it is supposed to have been discontinued in con- 
sequence of obstructions to their trails. The Skagit reservation, as agreed 
upon in the treaty, was the peninsula forming the southeastern extremity of - 
Perry Island. 

5th. The Samish, Lummi, Niksahk, living around Bellingham Bay 
and the Lummi River. The two former are salt water, the last exclusively 
river Indians, who as yet have had very little connection with the whites. 
Collectively, these might be called the Nih-lum-mi. T'sow-its-hit was 
recognized as their common chief by the treaty, and a reservation made for 
them of an island at the forks of the river. Altogether they number 680. 
The languages of the Lummi, at the mouth of the river, and of the Nak- 
sahk, a few miles higher up, differ so much as to be almost unintelligible to 


one another. The latter seems to approach more nearly to that of Frazer 
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River, and, in fact, their principal intercourse is with Fort Langly and the 
Indians in that direction. The above tribes were also treated with at Point 
Elliott. It is believed that there is no other permanently located on the 
main shore south of the boundary line; but some of the Vancouver Island 
Indians cross over in the fishing season. The names of tribes living to the 
north of the Niskwalli, cited by Mr. Hale on the authority of a Canadian, 
it may be mentioned are recognizable in those of Puyallup, Sukwamish, 
Skagit, and Kowitsin or Kawitshen. 

With these end the Niskwalli nation. The enumeration here given’ 
may be relied on as substantially correct. It was taken by Colonel Sim- 
mons while distributing presents, and when almost all the Indians were got 
in. The result is, for the Niskwalli connection, a total of 5,242; for the 
total population of the Sound and Straits of Fuca, 6,258. Adding to this 
the most recent enumeration, or estimate, of the coast and Columbia River 
tribes, the Indian population of the district may be assumed at 8,687. 

This total, as well as the details, differs considerably from the estimates 
made in January, 1854, and, indeed, from the census taken in the winter of 
1854-55, while the treaties were progressing. It seems to be pretty certain 
that the lower tribes, instead of diminishing, are on the increase. This is to 
be attributed in some measure to their being at peace among themselves and 
protected by the settlements from northern invasion, and to the fact that no 
epidemic diseases have recently attacked them. 


POPULATION. 


In my report to Captain McClellan, I made an attempt to compare all 
the estimates of the Indian population of the Territory which was within 
my reach. Since then, an actual count or census of most of the tribes in 
this part of the Territory has been twice attempted, once by myself and 
once by Colonel Simmons. In considering the different statements which 
have been made from time to time, I am well satisfied that none of 
them can be taken as the basis of any accurate calculations respecting the 
ratio of increase or diminution, and I am further inclined to the opinion that 
the aggregate former population, taking one period with another, has never 


been very much greater than within our knowledge of it. In arriving at 
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any conclusion, it is necessary to regard not merely the actual facts of 
increase or mortality known to us, but the capacity of the country to fur- 
nish subsistence, the modes of obtaining it followed by the Indians, their 
general character and habits, their fecundity, their wars, and various other 
circumstances directly or indirectly bearing upon life. ‘That the estimates, 
even of residents, cannot be relied upon with confidence, has been made 
sufficiently evident by the discrepancies in our different attempts at an actual 
enumeration, and those of travelers, like Lewis and Clarke, are likely to 
have been still wider from the fact. Still, as no other data exist upon 
which to found any opinion, we are driven to assume these for the purpose 
of discussion. 

The population of the Columbia, below the Cascades, was very probably 
at its height early in the present century. None of the early writers men- 
tion the indications of previous mortality as remarkable in extent; and this 
negative evidence is almost conclusive when taken in connection with their 
subsequent multiplication between 1820 and 1830. Lewis and Clarke, in 
1806, estimated the total number at about 8,500, which is within the bounds 
of probability. They in fact seem to have rather underrated the four 
lower bands of Tsintk, whom they place at 1,100 souls, whereas Mr. 
Irving, on the authority of the fur-traders, but a few years later, gives their 
number of warriors alone at 554, a force requiring a much larger total. 
The same period may also be assumed as the date of greatest prosperity of 
the tribes on the coast and on the Kowlitz and the Tsihalis Rivers. The 
estimate of the former, founded on Indian authority and aided by the 
reported number of houses, gives a total of 4,300, not an excessive one, if 
the Makah are included, as seems to be the case. Of the Kowlitz and 
Upper Tsihalis, who are not mentioned by them, 4,000 may be admitted as 
the extreme. 

According to Vancouver, it would appear that the Sound tribes had 
suffered from some great calamity previous to his visit in the spring of 1792. 
In all those waters from Port Discovery to head of the sound, during a 
minute survey, he did not meet with over 1,200 Indians, and at least half of 
these must have belonged to the Skagit and Snohomish. The season of 


the year was too early for them to have left the water in search of roots and 
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berries; and those that he saw manifested no alarm at his presence, which 
would induce the idea that others had fled in consequence of his approach. 
Besides the quantity of bones which he met with in different places, and 
more particularly the neglect with which they were treated, indicated the 
recent presence of some pestilence. As nearly corresponding with the time 
when Lewis and Clarke supposed the small-pox to have visited the Dalles, 
it is not improbable that this disease had prevailed here also, though Van- 
couver does not speak of its marks upon the survivors as being very recent. 
War could not have been the cause of such widespread effects, as their hos- 
tilities never resulted in much bloodshed within a short time, though acting 
as a steady check on population. After Vancouver's visit, there must have 
been a very considerable increase, which according to Indian account, has 
been since, at two or three different times, affected by epidemic diseases. 
In the district referred to, there are at this time over 5,000 Indians; 
and while the tribes lower down the sound are increasing, as appears by the 
number of children, others in more intimate connection with the whites have 
greatly fallen off, and some are nearly extinet. It would seem, therefore, 
as if constant fluctuations from natural causes, not arising out of the settle- 
ment of the country, had existed among them from an early time, and the 
inference would be that their total number had never greatly exceeded that 
which they have reached since the discovery. Too great stress is not to be 
laid upon the assertion of the Indians themselves that they were once a great 
many, for their ideas of number are vague at the best, and the recollection 
of any former mortality would probably be exaggerated, while the after- 
increase would be disregarded. I should consider a population of 8,000 for 
the tribes within the Straits of Fuca as the utmost which they have ever 
reached. Mr. Finlayson, of the Hudson Bay Company, made a count of 
the Klallam in 1845, and ascertained their numbers to be 1,760. Taking 
this as their maximum at any one time, the total number of Indians in this 
Territory, west of the Cascade Mountains, during their most flourishing 
epoch, and on the supposition that the condition existed simultaneously to 
all of them, would amount to 26,800, or about three times their present 
number. This seems to me as great a boly as the country could have 


supported according to their modes of life, and certainly is in itself formid- 
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able. It is most probable however, that the whole were never at once in 
the same condition of prosperity, but that fluctuations occurred among dif- 
ferent tribes at various times. Mr Hale, to whose work I have only recently 
had access, does not touch upon the Sound tribes, with the exception of the 
Niskwalli (Skwale); and the estimates furnished by Captain Wilkes in the 
same year (1841), although covering a portion of the deficiency, are yet 
very incomplete, and do not coincide with the others in those mentioned by 
both. The census of a portion of the Sound tribes, made by Dr. Tolmie in 
1844, and published in the former report, is, though undoubtedly more 
accurate than the above so far as it goes, but a very partial one. I have 
endeavored to combine all these, on the assumption that no great changes 
had taken place in that interval, but without being able to arrive at any 
valuable result as regards details. It seems probable, however, that the 
total population of the western district at that time reached 15,000, and that 
the tribes most exempt from diminution since have been those of the eastern 
shore of the sound below the Puyallup River. 

The more recent estimates of General Lane, in 1849, I have passed 
over as being mere estimates, and not entirely complete. They cannot aid 
in any way in drawing accurate conclusions. 

On one point connected with the subject of population, a fact of ethno- 
logical importance may be referred to, viz, the very small number of indig- 
enous half-breeds. Notwithstanding the length of time that the fur com- 
panies have occupied the country, and the almost universal connection of 
its employés with native women on permanent terms, the number of metifs 
is hardly appreciable. 


TRIBAL ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT. 


No division of tribes into clans is observable, nor any organization 
similar to the eastern tribes, neither have the Indians of this Territory 
emblematical distinctions resembling the totem. Among some of the northern 
tribes, as I am assured by Mr. John Work, of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
service, these exist. As regards the chiefdom, it is theoretically hereditary ; 
but if on the death of a chief the eldest son is objectionable from stupidity 


or bad reputation, it is said that the tribe sometimes set him aside for the 
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next. Ifa chief’s sons are too young to govern, his brother or next relative 
succeeds him and continues chief till his death, when the office reverts to 
the son of the elder. It is not unusual to find men living as chiefs over the 
mother’s tribe instead of the father’s. Thisis the case with Seahtl among the 
Dwamish. The reason seems to be that on the death of the father the 
children, if young, are often carried back by the mother to her own people 
and brought up among them. It does not appear that the title in such cases 
descends in the female line. With the exception of a very few men of whom 
reputation for courage or sagacity is considerable, and whose influence is 
in consequence extended over a tribe, their nominal chiefs have no control 
beyond their own petty bands, nor is it potent even there. Wealth givesa 
certain power among them, and influence is purchased by its lavish distri- 
bution. There is no class of braves, or warriors, and no distinction between 
war and peace chiefs. The decision of all questions of moment depends 
upon the will of the majority interested, but there is no compulsion upon 
the minority. To this fact, as will elsewhere be noticed, seems to be due in 
some degree, the splitting up and subdivision of tribes. In fact, society is 
perfectly democratic, because in the absence of government or authority, 
it cannot be otherwise. There is no priesthood aside from the tamahnous 
men, or doctors, who have by virtue of their office an important part to 
play as leading the ceremonial incantations which accompany proceedings 
of general interest. In their councils, every one has the right of speaking, 
and assent or dissent is ascertained by exclamation or silence. Some of 
them are effective orators, though in general their eloquence is of a very 
noisy and vociferous kind. The women are present at, and join in, these 
talks, speaking in a low tone, their words being repeated aloud by a 
reporter. On occasions of less ceremony, they sometimes address the audi- 
ence without any such intervention, and give their admonitions with a free- 
dom of tongue highly edifying. In a few instances, matrons of superior 
character, “strong minded women”, have obtained an influence similar to 
that of chiefs. Sally, the widow of Tsenahmus, a Tsiniik chief, well 
known on the Lower Columbia, enjoys great authority among the Indians 
and general immunity from the whites. ‘The queen, an old lady of the 
Tsihalis, who patronized Captain Wilkes’s party in 1841, yet rules her neigh- 
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borhood with undisputed sway, and on occasion of the late council “put in 

her oar” with considerable effect against a removal. After the talks, time is 

generally taken by the assembly to consider the matter in hand before a, 

final action is decided. The feasts at which their principal consultations 

generally take place will be mentioned hereafter. They are given by some | 
leading chief or rich man, who takes the office upon himself with a view of 
bringing himself conspicuously before the public. 


Property—As far as I can gather the views of the Sound tribes, they 
recognize no individual right to land except actual occupancy. ‘This seems 
to be respected to this extent, that if a man has cleared a spot of land for 
cultivation, he can hold it on the return of the season for planting from year 
to year, as long as he sees fit. So in their villages, the site of a house per- 
tains to the individual as long as he leaves any vestige or evidence of a 
building on it. Among the Tsinuk and Lower Tsihalis, the right may 
have been carried somewhat further, but unsettled lands away from their 
usual haunts are but little regarded. Tribes are, however, somewhat tena- 
cious of territorial right, and well understand their respective limits; but this 
seems to be merely as regards their title, and they never, it is believed, 
exclude from them other friendly tribes. It would appear also that these 
lands are considered to survive to the last remnant of a tribe, after its exist- 
ence as such has in fact ceased. There seems to be, in some instances, a 
vague claim by chiefs to territorial sovereignty, as for example among the 
Makah, where any wrecked property floats ashore the proprietor claims 
from the finder a portion of it, and it is said payment is exacted for the use 
of particular pieces of ground. Cases have been mentioned of a claim by a 
chief to the ownership of the whole country occupied by his tribe; but these 
do not seem to have any foundation in acknowledged right, or to be actually 
maintained. Sneetlum, the former chief of the Skagit, is said to have made 
such pretensions. As regards the fisheries, they are held in common, and 
no tribe pretends to claim from another, or from individuals, seigniorage for 
the right of taking. In fact, such a claim would be inconvenient to all par- 
ties, as the Indians move about, on the sound particularly, from one to 


another locality, according to the season. Nor do they have disputes as to 
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their hunting grounds. Land and sea appear to be open to all with whom 
they are not at war. Their local attachments are very strong, as might be 
inferred with regard to a race having fixed abodes, and they part from their 
favorite grounds and burial-places with the utmost reluctance. 

As regards the right of property in houses or goods, their ideas are 
naturally clearer. The maker of anything is its necessary owner until he 
voluntarily parts with its possession. So also the captor of fish or game, 
the one who digs roots or raises vegetables; butit is not probable that they 
have ever speculated upon the origin of this right, nor would their minds 
comprehend any abstract reasoning upon the subject. They have customs, 
however, in some respects peculiar to themselves. Not only do the men own 
property distinct from their wives, but (which is a consequence following on 
polygamy) their wives own each her private effects, separate ‘from her 
husband as well as from the others. He has his own blankets, she her 
mats and baskets and generally speaking her earnings belong to her, except 
those arising from prostitution, which are her husband’s. On the decease of 
aman, his property is immediately taken possession of by his relatives, and 
what is not destroyed or displayed at his grave is divided among them, his 
sons if grown up taking a part; his wives get nothing whatever, nor young 
children, but unless appropriated by the men, return to their own people, 
taking the latter with them. Another custom in respect to property is that 
the seller of a horse, slave, or woman guarantees life and safety for a time. 
If they escape or die within perhaps a month or two, the purchaser can 
demand back the price. As a general thing, they do not dispose of property 
before death. Instances happen of course when they express the wish that 
individuals should have particular articles, but is not always regarded. 
Judge Ford informed me that one day the Indians announced to him the 
death of a man near by. The next they told him that he was alive again, 
and that he said he had not disposed of his horses to suit him, and had 
come back for that purpose, that he had now done so and was going to die 
again, which he accordingly did during the day, and that time in earnest. 
This sort of coma preceding death, it should be remarked in explanation, 


seems to be not uncommon. 
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Slavery—Slavery is thoroughly interwoven with the social polity of 
the Indians of the coast section of Oregon and Washington Territory. 
East of the Cascades, though it exists, it isnot so common; the equestrian 
habits of the tribes living there probably rendering it less profitable or 
convenient than among the more settled inhabitants of the coast. South- 
ward it ceases, so far as my observation has gone, with the Siskiou Mount- 
ains, which divide Oregon from California. Many of the slaves held here 
are, however, brought from California, where they were taken by the war- 
like and predatory Indians of the plains, and sold to the Kallapiia and 
Tsintk. The system probably originated in wars, all prisoners becom- 
ing slaves as a matter of course, though as usual they have some fanciful 
modes of accounting for it. Thus some of the Sound Indians told Colonel 
Simmons that the first was made on the occasion of a great feast, when one 
of the guests criticised the cooking of the fish. The others, disgusted at 
his ill-breeding, debated upon his punishment. Some were for killing him; 
but it was finally decided to make him a slave, that he might always serve 
his insulted host, which accordingly was done. However this may be, the 
occasions of making them have since greatly multiplied. Thus, if one 
Indian has wronged another, and failed to make compensation, or if a 
debtor is insolent, he may be taken as aslave. Their mode of procedure is 
characterized by their wonted deliberation. The plaintiff comes with a 
party to demand satisfaction, and holds out to the other the option of pay- 
ment or servitude. If no satisfaction is given he must submit unless he is 
strong enough to do battle. And this slavery is final degradation. The 
rule of once a slave always a slave extends so far that if the debtor should 
have given up some relative in his power, and subsequently redeems him, 
he becomes his slave in turn. If a man purehase his father or mother, 
they become his slaves, and are treated as such. The children of slaves 
by others are slaves likewise. And the children of a man by his own 
slaves are but half free; they do not rank as seahb-viri. Even if one pur- 
chases his own freedom, he is yet looked upon as an inferior. A distinction 
is to be made as regards women, that whereas in one sense they are always 
slaves or property, yet when a man sells or pays away his sister or daughter, 


she, if born of free parents, becomes the wife of the creditor or purchaser, 
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and as such does not follow the rule of distribution, but on the death of 
her husband returns to her tribe or family. The number of persons thus 
held upon the Sound is less than farther north, but probably amounts to 
one-tenth of the population. Many of them belong to distant tribes, and 
others belonging to these are held elsewhere. The system has been the 
cause of constant disturbance among themselves, as well as of wars with 
their neighbors; for not only were the latter often made for the purpose of 
obtaining them, but the occasional escape or stealing of slaves created 
difficulty and led to retaliation. Tor this reason, it was thought expedient 
in the treaties with the Sound tribes to stipulate its abolition. The life of a 
slave was entirely at the disposal of his master or mistress, and it was for- 
merly customary among most of the tribes to kill part at least on the death 
of the owners. At Tsinuk, as lately as 1850, an attempt was made to 
starve a little slave girl to death, who had been given to a child in the 
family, previously deceased, and her life was only saved by the intervention 
of the citizens, who offered to pay her price, representing that it would be as 
good to destroy the value in merchandise, and adding the weight of a threat 
in case of refusal. 

Dr. Tolmie informs me that the course of the slave trade has always 
been from south to north; the only exception in his knowledge being that 
the Kowlitz Indians, formerly a very strong tribe, used to make forays on 
the Sound and carry their prisoners to the Columbia River. 


Retaliation —The law of life for life is fully recognized, subject, how- 
ever, to compromise on payment of damages. The procedure is about as 
follows: If one Indian has taken another’s life, the revenge is not immediate; 
it is talked over for some time, perhaps months, during which any overture 
for settlement can be made. If none is offered, the relatives of the deceased, 
with a sufficient party of their friends, preceed to the murderer and make a 
demand on him for satisfaction. If he or his friends can make up a sufficient 
amount of goods to appease the next of kin, the affair is settled, the other 
friends being paid something for their trouble in the matter, and some return 
is then usually made by them in token that peace is restored. If the mur- 


derer cannot himself make a suitable recompense, or his friends will not 
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assist him, they then take his life, and the affair stops, no hostility being 
provoked anew by the act. The amount to be paid as blood-money depends 
upon the importance of the person killed; women being of less value than 
men. Ten blankets will generally pay for acommon person. Occasionally, 
the individual sought for, instead of compromising, makes fight, especially if a 
chief or a man of influence, in which ease a quasi war arises between the two 
tribes or factions. It generally terminates without much bloodshed, and 
leads to an amicable arrangement. This system of retaliation, which is 
carried out in every matter, and takes the place of civil process for debt, as 
well as actions for torts or criminal prosecutions, has worked much mischief 
among the Indians, and been one source of slavery, as well as of the break- 
ing-up of the tribes. The principal cause arises in the event of death under 
the hands of the doctor, as he always receives his fee in advance, and on the 
understanding that he is to cure his patient. So, if not successful in his 
conjurations, he is called upon to refund, perhaps with damages, or, in case 
of failure, is set upon and killed in turn. Should the patient, however, on 
his death-bed, attribute his fate to the malignant tamahno-is of the practi- 


tioner, his friends do not trouble themselves with any preliminaries, but dis- 
patch him at sight. ° 


Wars.— Until the influence of the whites came to be sensibly felt, and 
their numbers thinned by disease, a state of petty warfare prevailed between 
many of the different tribes. ven now among those who have been less inti- 
mate in their new relations, some such condition of things exists, and jealousy 
of each other is universal. It has been a matter of great amusement among 
travelers to be told by every successive band that just beyond them the 
Indians were very bad; any worse than the last, however, never being 
reached, but, like an ignis fatuus, keeping a little ahead. Their wars among 
themselves, it is probable, were never very bloody. Ross Cox gives a very 
graphic account of the Tsinik method, which was probably not far from 
correct. Having once determined on hostilities, they give notice to the 
enemy of the day on which they intend to make the attack, and having 
previously engaged as auxiliaries a number of young men whom they pay 
for that purpose, they embark in canoes for the scene of action. Several of 
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their women accompany them on their expeditions, and assist in working the 
canoes. On arriving at the enemy’s village, they enter into a parley, and 
endeavor by negotiation to terminate the quarrel amicably. Sometimes a 
third party, who preserves a strict neutrality, undertakes the office of 
mediator; but should their joint efforts fail in procuring redress, they imme- 
diately prepare for action. Should the day be far advanced, the combat is 
deferred by mutual consent till the following morning, and they pass the 
night intervening in frightful yells and making use of abusive and insulting 
language to each other. They generally fight from their canoes, which they 
take care to incline to one side presenting the higher flank to the enemy; 
and in this position with their bodies quite bent the battle commences. 
Owing to the curve of their canoes, and their impenetrable armor, it is seldom 
bloody; and as soon as one or two men fall, the party to whom they belong 
acknowledge themselves vanquished and the combat ceases. If the assail- 
ants be unsuccessful, they return without redress; but if conquerors, they 
receive various presents from the vanquished party in addition to their 
original demand. The women and children are always sent away before 
the engagement commences. 

The same description will apply to most of the battles on the Sound, 
except where northern tribes are concerned, who are more watlike and 
ferocious. Most of those which have been witnessed by early settlers con- 
sisted chiefly in howling at night and firing their guns, beyond bullet-range, 
in the day; their faces are painted in accordance. But there are some 
‘nstances of more determined conduct. The now almost extinet tribe of 
Tsemakum, living on Port Townshend, were, by the common report, very 
troublesome neighbors, and on bad terms with all. They were first broken 
by the Makah, who partake of the superior courage of their race. They 
are said also to have had a great fight with the Snohomish many: years ago, 
and some seven years since were attacked and their fort destroyed by the 
Sukwamish, under Seahtl. In these affrays, as well as in a fight between 
the Klallam and Snohomish, a number of lives were lost. But the real 
method of warfare among them was by murder, overpowering individuals 
by numbers, or killing them by stealth and unawares. In this way, their 


wars, so to call them, were kept up. 
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The armor mentioned by Cox consisted of an elk skin shirt, remarkably 
thick, doubled, and thrown over the shoulders, with holes for the arms. It 
descends to the ankles, and from the thickness of the leather is perfectly 
arrow proof. The head is covered with a species of heimet made of cedar- 
bark, bear grass, and leather, and is also impenetrable by arrows. The 
neck, therefore, is the only vital part of the body exposed to danger in 
action. In addition to the above they have another kind of armor, which 
they occasionally wear in place of the leathern shirt. It is a species of 
corset formed of thin slips of hard wood, ingeniously laced together by bear 
grass and is much lighter and more pliable than the former; but it does not 
cover so much of the body. Neither is any longer used in this Territory.* 

The Sound Indians, but more particularly those on the Straits of Fuca, 
sometimes fortify their dwellings by stockades made of heavy puncheons 
twelve or fifteen feet high, set in the ground, and strengthened by large 
posts and cross pieces. These were loop holed, and calculated very well 
to serve even against muskets. 

The bow and arrow, and a heavy club carved at the end, were their 
original weapons. They have gone almost entirely out of use, not being 
often employed even for game except among the Makah, who still adhere 
to them. The arrows are pointed with hard wood or bone, and resemble in 
every respect the figures in the third volume of Mr. Schooleraft’s work. 
They are in no respect equal in workmanship to those of the interior or the 
coast of California. 

None of the western tribes within my observation have pursued the 
practice of scalping the slain, nor do they wear scalp-locks. 'The Indians 
on the Straits of Fuca and thence northward decapitate their enemies, as 
was noticed by Vancouver. While surveying Port Townshend, he saw on 
one of the low points of Craven Peninsula, “two upright poles set in the 
ground, about fifteen feet high, and rudely carved. On the top of each was 
stuck a human head, recently planted there. The hair and flesh were nearly 
perfect, and the head appeared to carry the evidence of fury or revenge, as, 
in driving the stakes through the throat to the cranium, the sagittae, with 


*The above was written before the breaking out of the existing war, in which it is unneces- 
sary to say that they have displayed a hardihood and pertinacity for which credit was never given 
them. 
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part of the scalp, were borne on their points some inches above the rest. of 
the skull. Between the stakes a fire had been made, and near it some eal- 
cined bones were observed, but none of these appearances enabled us to 
satisfy ourselves concerning the manner in which the bodies had been dis- 
posed of.” No suspicion of cannibalism exists against any of these tribes. 
It is most probable that the fire had been the usual cooking-fire of Indians, 
and that the heads were those of enemies slain by the Tsemakum, and set 
up in this manner in defiance on leaving their camp. It is possible that 
they may have burned the bodies; but such a practice has not been noticed, 


and certainly never was common among them. 


FOOD. 


The principal food of the Indians on the west side of the Cascades may 
be briefly set down as fish, roots, and berries. Game furnishes to but few 
of them any considerable item. There are mountain-sheep or, more prop- 
erly goats, in the higher parts of the range; but they probably never con- 
stituted an important article of food, their wool being the principal object 
of their capture. Elk and deer are hunted to a certain extent, chiefly by 
the bands nearest the mountains; and the Snokwalm, in fact, kill more of 
the latter on the islands than do the Sound Indians themselves. Lewis and 
Clarke speak of game as having rather furnished an article of luxury than 
of support to the Tsintk, though abundant in their country. A hunter is, 
in fact, looked upon with respect by almost every tribe in the district. 

The roots used are numerous; but the wappati, or sagittaria, and the 
kamas are the principal. These are found in great quantities, the former 
in ponds, the latter in the prairies, particularly such as are wet; and they 
were formerly a great article of trade with the interior. Besides these, the 
roots of the sunflower and fern are largely used, and a small white root of 
rather insipid taste. From the fern, they make a species of flour which is 
baked into bread. The kamas season is in the latter part of May and June, 
and then as well as in the fall when the sunflower is dug, the prairies are 
dotted over with squaws, each armed with a sharp stake and a basket, busily 
engaged in digging them. At these times, camps are generally found near 


the skirts of timber which border the open lands for the convenience of 
13 
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gathering and preserving. The kamas is baked in the ground, a hole being 
first dug and heated with stones, and the root covered over with twigs and 
earth. There are numerous other roots and plants used in their fresh state. 
Of the berries, such as the strawberry, salmon-berry, raspberry, and 
others which are not suitable for drying, are consumed at once; but the 
huckleberry, of which there are several kinds, sallal, &c., are dried and 
stored for winter’s use. The salmon-berry, a large and somewhat coarse 
species of raspberry, is abundant in the river bottoms, and grows to about 
an inch in length. ‘There are two varieties, the yellow and purple. It 
obtains its name from its ripening about the same time with the height of 
the salmon season on the Columbia, and its association with that fish in 
Indian superstition. Acorns in those sections of the country where the oak 
is found are gathered and stored for winter. But the great staple of food 
through a vast portion of the country west of the Rocky Mountains, as well 
in the interior as on the coast, is the salmon, which frequents in extraordi- 
nary quantities almost every river from the Sacramento northward, and 
pursues his way to the very base of the Rocky Mountains. Of this there 
are several kinds, not less than six, it is supposed, entering the Columbia 
alone at the different periods of the year, and others being found in other 
localities. The salmon, which enter that river in the spring and are the 
only ones prized as food by the whites, do not seek either the small rivers 
of the coast or the lower tributaries near its mouth for the purpose of spawn- 
ing, but push directly up the principal branches, such as the Willamette, the 
Snake, &e., to the colder waters of the mountains — In this they are assisted 
by the simultaneous occurrence of the freshets which enable them to over- 
come the obstructions with greater ease. In some of the forks of the Co- 
lumbia they penetrate to the main chain of the Rocky Mountains; but in 
others, as the Snake, they are stopped by impassable barriers. Later in the 
season inferior kinds are abundant, and these also succeed in forcing their 
way up the larger branches, but in addition, leave detachments in every 
creek that enters the coast, every brook which unites with the rivers, and 
even in the sloughs formed by rain in the prairies. It is at this season that 
the coast Indians lay up their winter supplies; for those later species pos- 
sessing little fat are the easiest dried for keeping. The Indians of the inte- 
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rior preserve the former kinds also, which after a stay in the fresh water 
have lost their superfluous oil, and these are often actually traded to those 
Indians at the mouth of the river or on the Sound. The Dalles was for- 
merly a great depot for this commerce. It seems that the spring salmon 
ascend only those rivers which take their rise in snow or which are subject 
to spring freshets. Thus they are found in the Sacramento, the Klamath, the 
Columbia, and in the Kwinaiutl, where there is a variety considered the finest 
on the coast. Into the bays however, they do not enter, at least in any 
numbers; and in Puget Sound, though taken in some of the streams rising 
in the Cascades, they are by no means abundant nor so large as in the 
Columbia. The other kinds are, however, found in great quantity. 

The spring salmon are taken on the rivers with the seine; at the rapids 
and in the small streams either with the scoop-net or with a gig. The lat- 
ter is usually forked, the points or barbs attached loosely by a thong so as 
to give play to the fish. On some of the rivers where the depth permits, 
weirs are built to stop their asceut. 

The fish are split very thin, the backbone being taken out and then a 
slice on each side, and all parts even to the heads are preserved. No salt 
is used, nor are they properly smoked; but a small fire is kept beneath the 
poles on which they hang, to hasten their drying. The quantity put up at 
some of the principal fishing grounds was formerly immense, and even now 
is very considerable. 

Besides the salmon, sturgeon is taken in the Columbia, and a variety 
of other fish, though the two former only are staples of food. In the Straits 
of Fuca and part of the Sound, halibut is found; rock-cod, and several 
other species are abundant everywhere. The true cod is sometimes taken 
within the Sound, but mostly without the headlands. Off the Straits of 
Fuca, about fifteen miles are banks upon which the Makah are in the habit 
of fishing for these and halibut. What salmon are taken by this tribe are 
chiefly got by trolling. Among the Klallam and some others, the flesh of 
the dog-fish is boiled, and when dried, pounded to the consistency of flour. 

Shell-fish in great variety exist in the bays and on the coast, and many 
of these are dried for winter stores. Seals are also occasionally captured 


and regarded as a great luxury; but a yet greater prize is the whale. The 
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Makah alone of all these tribes venture to kill it in whaling style. The 
Kwillehiat take it by means of harpoons buoyed with seal-skins, which 
they leave to mark its course until it dies, and the more southern Indians 
content themselves with the animal when it drifts ashore dead, as occasion- 
ally happens. The blubber is cut up and preserved by partially smoking, or 
the oil tried out and saved in the paunches of animals. 

As the salmon form the most important staple of subsistence, so with them 
are connected the greatest number of superstitions. These have, with many 
tribes, in a measure died away, but till of late years were rigorously main- 
tained. Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, mentioning the capture of the first salmon 
at the Dalles, in 1807, an occasion of great rejoicing as a harbinger of the 
school, state that, ‘in order to hasten their arrival, the Indians, according 
to custom, dressed the fish and cut it into small pieces, one of which was 
given to each child in the village.” At the mouth of the Columbia, the first 
salmon taken could only be eaten by the medicine-men. The next was 
eaten by the inhabitants of the lodge. The taking of the ‘first fish of the 
season” was, in fact, everywhere the occasion of a feast. The salmon dance 
was performed, and the anticipations of plenty lightened the hearts of all. 
The earlier fish could not be obtamed at any price by a white man, unless 
they were first cooked, lest he should open them with a knife instead of a 
stone, or cut them crosswise. The heart was always roasted and eaten, for 
fear a dog should eat it, when no more salmon would be taken. The 
restrictions upon women during menstruation and pregnancy were stringent, 
and there were numerous other details observed, such as eating particular 
parts with the rising and falling tide, consuming the fish before sundown, 
&e. On the ripening of the salmon-berry however, these rules were abated, 
the incoming of the schools being by that time rendered certain. The feasts 
have of late been discontinued, and the salmon dance neglected. In all 
these respects, the Niskwalli had the same observances as the Tsinik. 

To the above is to be added, as a limited resource, the potato, which 
is more or less cultivated by all. The estimate formed by Colonel Sim- 
mons, in 1854, of the quantity raised by all the Sound tribes was somewhat 
over 11,000 bushels of potatoes; no proportion, however, existing among 


the various tribes of the amount to the population. 
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With all these sources of subsistence, the greater part of which is 
afforded spontaneously by the land or water, nothing but indolence or want 
of thrift could lead to want among a population even greater than we have 
reason to believe at any time inhabited this district. But they were at par- 
ticular seasons, undoubtedly straitened for food, and much more formerly 
than now when they obtain assistance from settlers in compensation for 
services. No instance of cannibalism has ever occurred to the knowledge 
of the whites. 

To the necessity of seeking the different articles of food at different 
times is to be attributed chiefly the constant locomotion of these tribes. 
Not only do they at one time frequent the prairies or marshes for roots, at 
another the forests for berries, and again the sounds and rivers for fish, but 
they have particular points at which they seek the last at various seasons; 
and although they have their permanent villages where their winter resi- 
dence chiefly is, and their potato grounds, they are seldom to be found all 
gathered there together except on special occasions. 

The fur-trade—This may be said to be extinct in the western part of the 
Territory. The Hudson Bay Company continue to purchase the few skins 
brought to them, but they make no account of the trade. Beaver are again 
abundant on all the streams because no longer sought for. Black bear, 
land-otter, muskrat, mink, and a few others exist, but are only occasionally 


brought in for sale. 
SOCIETY, MARRIAGE, AND THE DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


It is not unusual to find on the small prairies human figures rudely 
carved upon trees. These I have understood to have been cut by young 
men who were in want of wives, as a sort of practical intimation that they 
were in the market as purchasers. Generally speaking, these Indians seek 
their wives among other tribes than their own—whether from motives of 
policy or an indistinct idea of physiological propriety, it is difficult to say; 
more probably the former. It seems to be a matter of pride, in fact, to 
unite the blood of several different ones in their own persons. The expres- 
sion, “Tam half Snokwalmi, half Klikatat,” or some similar one, is of every- 


day utterance. With the chiefs, this is almost always the case. 
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Domestic affection cannot be considered strong among these races. 
The ties between parent and child, husband and wife, seem little closer than 
between more distant relatives,,or even others of the same tribe. Indeed, 
the term ‘“‘natka tilicum”, my relation, or one of my people, is more often 
in their mouths than any denoting nearer kin. Mothers, it is true, show a 
certain degree of affection toward their children; but even this is subject to 
exceptions, or rather is itself an exception, as might be expected in such a 
general state of profligacy. Men have a certain pride of offspring, but it is 
rather as an evidence of virility on their own part than arising from parental 
care. As an evidence of this condition of things, the occurrence of infanti- 
cide, now less common than of old, is a sufficient proof. Grandparents seem 
to have a greater attachment to their descendants than do the immediate 
progenitors. On the part of the children, the affection is still less. Between 
husband and wife there is probably as little. A strong sensual attachment 
undoubtedly often exists, which leads to marriage, as instances are not rare of 
young women destroying themselves on the death of a lover; but where the 
idea of chastity is so entirely wanting in both sexes, this cannot deserve the 
name of love, or it is at best of a temporary duration. A young man, 
desirous of obtaining a wife, usually cohabits with her for a. time before 
purchasing her, during which he is gathering together the necessary amount 
the 


of property to be paid, or perhaps the courtship commences in this way 
girl wishing a husband, and taking a straightforward mode of attracting one. 
The condition of the woman is that of slavery under any circumstances. 
She is the property of her father, of her nearest relative, or of her tribe, until 
she becomes that of her husband. She digs the roots and prepares them for 
winter, digs and dries clams, cures the fish which he catches, packs the 
horses, assists in paddling the canoe, and performs all the menial offices. 
The more wives a man possesses, therefore, the richer he is; and it is an object 
for him to purchase others as his means increase. The accession of a new 
wife in the lodge very naturally produces jealousy and discord, and the first 
often returns for a time in dudgeon to her friends, to be reclaimed by her 
husband when he chooses, perhaps after propitiating her by some presents. 
The first wife almost always retains a sort of predominance in the lodge; and 


the man, at least after his appetite for a subsequent one is satisfied, usually 
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lives with her. Wives, particularly the later ones, are often sold or traded 
off. Divorce is unknown, for the simple reason that the marriage-tie, if so it 
can be called, has no force, except in the will of the husband. A man sends 
his wife away, or sells her at his will. On the death of a brother, the survivor 
generally takes his wife; so also the father sometimes takes the wife of his son, 
and even the son his father’s subsequent wives. They are, however, often 
sold or returned to their own people. Prostitution is almost universal. An 
Indian, perhaps, will not let his favorite wife, but he looks upon his others, 
his sisters, daughters, female relatives, and slaves, as a legitimate source of 
profit; and this seems to have been atrait of the coast tribes from their first 
intercourse with the whites. Occasionally, adultery forms a cause of dif- 
ficulty; but it is then only because the woman is reserved for the time being 
to the husband’s use, or because he fears to be cheated of his just emolu- 
ments. Cohabitation of unmarried females among their own people brings 
no disgrace if unaccompanied with childbirth, which they take care to pre- 
vent. This commences at a very early age, perhaps ten or twelve years. 
The practice of abortion is to be considered in its connection. This is 
almost universal, and is produced both by violence and by medicines. 
Certain plants are known to them which effect it, and it is generally believed 
by the whites, that they know of others which produce sterility at will. 
The ceremony of a wedding among the Tsinik is thus described by 
Ross Cox, and is much more correct than most of his remarks upon Indian 
manners: “The negotiations preceding a marriage are short, and the cere- 
mony itself simple. When a young man has made his choice, he commis- 
sions his parents or other relatives to open the business to the girl’s relatives. 
They are *o receive a certain quantity of presents; and when these are 
agreed on, they all repair to the house intended for the future residence of 
the young couple, to which nearly all the inhabitants of the village are 
invited. The presents, which consist of slaves, axes, beads, kettles, haikwa, 
brass and copper bracelets, &e., are now distributed by the young man, 
who, in his turn, receives an equal or perhaps greater quantity from the 
gitl’s relatives. The bride, decorated with the various ornaments common 
among the tribe, is then led forth by a few old women and presented to the 
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bridegroom. He receives her as his wife; and the elders, after wishing 
them plenty of fish, fruit, roots, and children, retire from the house, accom- 
panied by all the strangers.” 


SEPULTURE. 


The common mode of disposing of the dead among the fishing tribes was 
in canoes. These are generally drawn into the woods at some prominent 
point a short distance from the village, and sometimes placed between the 
forks of trees or raised from the ground on posts. Upon the Columbia River, 
the Tsintk had in particular two very noted cemeteries, a high, isolated 
bluff, about three miles below the mouth of the Kowlitz, called Mt. Coffin, and 
one some distance above, called Coffin Rock. The former would appear 
not to have been very ancient. Mr. Broughton, one of Vancouver's lieu- 
tenants, who explored the river, makes mention only of several canoes at 
this place. And Lewis and Clarke, who noticed the mount, do not speak 
of them at all; but at the time of Captain Wilkes’s expedition, it is con- 
jectured that there were at least 3,000. A fire, caused by the carelessness of 
some of his party, destroyed the whole, to the great indignation of the 
Indians. Captain Belcher, of the British ship Sulphur, who visited the river 
in 1839, remarks, “In the year 1836 [1826], the small-pox made great rav- 
ages, and it was followed a few years since by the ague; consequently 
Corpse Island and Coffin Mount, as well as the adjacent shores, were stud- 
ded not only with canoes, but, at the period of our visit, the skulls and 
skeletons were strewed about in all directions.” This method generally 
prevailed on the neighboring coasts, as at Shoalwater Bay, &c. Farther 
up the Columbia, as at the Cascades, a different form was adopted, which is 
thus described by Captain Clarke: ‘About half a mile below this house, in 
a very thick part of the woods, is an ancient Indian burial-place; it consists 
of eight vaults, made of pine or cedar boards, closely connected, about 
eight feet square and six in height; the top securely covered with wide 
boards, sloping a little so as to convey off the rain. The direction of 
all these is east and west, the door being on the eastern side, and partially 
stopped with wide boards decorated with rude pictures of men and other 
we found in some of them four dead bodies eare- 


animals. On entering, 
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fully wrapped in skins, tied with cords of grass and bark, lying on a mat 
in a direction east and west; the other vaults contained only bones, which, 
in some of them were piled.to the height of four feet; on the tops of the 
vaults, and on poles attached to them, hung brass kettles and frying-pans, 
with holes in their bottoms, baskets, bowls, sea-shells, skins, pieces of cloth, 
hair-bags of trinkets and small bones, the offerings of friendship or affection, 
which have been saved by a pious veneration from the ferocity of war or 
the more dangerous temptations of individual gain. The whole of the 
walls, as well as the door, were decorated with strange figures cut and 
painted on them; and besides these were several wooden images of men, 
some of them so old and decayed as to have almost lost their shape, which 
were all placed against the sides of the vaults. These images, as well as 
those in the houses we have lately seen, do not appear to be at all the 
objects of adoration in this place; they were most probably intended as 
resemblances of those whose decease they indicate; and when we observe 
them in houses, they occupy the most conspicuous part, but are treated 
more like ornaments than objects of worship. Near the vaults which are 
still standing, are the remains of others on the ground, completely rotted 
and covered with moss; and, as they are formed of the most durable pine 
and cedar timber there is every appearance that for a very long series of 
years this retired spot has been the depository for the Indians near this 
place.” Another depository of this kind, upon an island in the river a few 
miles above, gave it the name of Sepulcher Island. The Watlala, a tribe 
of the Upper Tsinuk, whose burial place is here described, are now 
nearly extinct; but a number of the sepulchers still remain in different 
states of preservation. The position of the body, as noticed by Clarke, is 
I believe of universal observance, the head being always placed to the 
west. The reason assigned to me is that the road to the mé-mel-is-illa- 
hee, the country of the dead, is toward the west, and if they place them 
otherwise they would be confused. East of the Cascade Mountains, the 
tribes whose habits are equestrian, and who use canoes only for ferriage or 
transportation purposes, bury their dead, usually heaping over them piles 
of stones, either to mark the-spot or to prevent the bodies from being exhumed 


by the prairie-wolf. Amone the Yakamas we saw many of their graves 
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placed in conspicuous points of the basaltic walls which line the lower 
valleys, and designated by a clump of poles planted over them, from which 
fluttered various articles of dress. Formerly these prairie tribes killed 
horses over the graves, a custom now falling into disuse in consequence of 
the teaching of the whites. 

Upon Puget Island, all the forms obtain in different localities. Among 
the Makah of Cape Flattery, the graves are covered with a sort of box 
rudely constructed of boards, and elsewhere on the Sound the same method 
is adopted in some cases, while in others the bodies are placed on elevated 
scaffolds. As a general thing, however, the Indians upon the water placed 
the dead in canoes, while those at a distance from it buried them. Most of 
the graves are surrounded with strips of cloth, blankets, and other articles 
of property. Mr. Cameron, an English gentleman residing at Esquimalt 
Harbor, Vancouver Island, informed me that on his place there were graves 
having at each corner a large stone, the interior space filled with rubbish. 
The origin of these was unknown to the present Indians. 

The distinctions of rank or wealth in all cases were very marked; per- 
sons of no consideration, and slaves, being buried with very little care or 
respect. Vancouver, whose attention was particularly attracted to their 
methods of disposing of the dead, mentions that at Port Discovery he saw 
baskets suspended to the trees containing the skeletons of young children, 
and, what is not easily explained, small square boxes containing apparently 
food. I do not think that any of these tribes place articles of food with the 
dead, nor have I been able to learn from living Indians that they formerly 
followed that practice. What he took for such I do not understand. He 
also mentions seeing in the same place a cleared space recently burned over, 
in which the skulls and bones of a number of persons lay among the ashes. 
The practice of burning the dead exists in parts of California and among 
the Tshimsyan of Fort Simpson. It is also pursued by the Carriers of 
New California, but no intermediate tribes, to my knowledge, follow it. 
Certainly those of the Sound do not at present. It is clear, from Vancou- 
ver’s narrative, that some great epidemic had recently passed through the 
country, as manifested by the quantity of human remains uneared for and 
exposed at the time of his visit, and very probably the Indians, being afraid 
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of contagion, had burned a house in which the inhabitants had perished, 
with the dead in it. This is frequently done. They almost invariably 
remove from any place where sickness has prevailed, generally destroying 
the house also. At Penn Cove, Mr. Whidbey, one of Vancouver's officers, 
noticed ‘several sepulchers formed exactly like a sentry-box. Some of 
them were open, and contained the skeletons of many young children tied 
up in baskets. The smaller bones of adults were likewise noticed; but not 
one of the limb bones was found, which gave rise to an opinion that these, 
by the living inhabitants of the neighborhood, were appropriated to useful 
purposes, such as pointing their arrows, spears, or other weapons.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that such a practice is altogether foreion to Indian 
character. The bones of the adults had probably been removed and buried 
elsewhere. The corpses of children are variously disposed of, sometimes by 
suspending them, at others by placing in the hollows of trees. A cemetery 
devoted to infants is, however, an unusual occurrence. 

In case of chiefs or men of note, much pomp was used in the accompani- 
ments of the rite. The canoes were of great size and value, the war or state 
canoes of the deceased. Frequently one was inverted over that holding the 
body, and in one instance, near Shoalwater Bay, the corpse was deposited 
in asmall canoe, which again was placed in a larger one and covered with 
a third. Among the Tsintk and Tsihalis, the tamahno-tis board of the 
owner was placed near him. The Puget Sound Indians do not make these 
tamahano-iis boards, but they sometimes constructed effigies of their chiefs, 
resembling the person as nearly as possible, dressed in his usual costume, 
and wearing the articles of which he was fond. One of these, representing 
the Skagit chief Sneestum, stood very conspicuously upon a high bank on 
the eastern side of Whidbey Island. The figures observed by Captain 
Clarke at the Cascades were either of this description or else the carved 
posts which had ornamented the interior of the houses of the deceased, and 
were connected with the superstitions of the tamahno-is. The most valua- 
ble articles of property were put into, or hung up around the grave, being 
first carefully rendered unserviceable, and the living family were literally 
stripped to do honor to the dead. No little self-denial must have been prac= 


ticed in parting with articles so precious, but those chiefly interested fre- 
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quently had the least to say on the subject. The graves of women were 
distinguished by a cup, a kamas stick, or other implement of their occupa- 
tions, and by articles of dress. Slaves were killed in proportion to the rank 
and wealth of the deceased. In some instances, they were starved to death, 
or even tied to the dead body and left to perish thus horribly. At present, 
this practice has been almost entirely given up, but till within a very few 
years it was not uncommon. A case which occurred in 1850 has been 
already mentioned. Still later, in 18538, Toke, a Tsinuk chief living at 
Shoalwater Bay, undertook to kill a slave girl belonging to his daughter, 
who, in dying, had requested that this might be done. The woman fled, 
and was found by some citizens in the woods half starved. Her master 
attempted to reclaim her, but was soundly thrashed, and warned against 
another attempt. 

It was usual in the case of chiefs to renew or repair, for a considerable 
length of time, the materials and ornaments of the burial place. With the 
common class of persons, family pride or domestic affection was satisfied 
with the gathering together of the bones after the flesh had decayed, and 
wrapping them in a new mat. The violation of the grave was always 
regarded as an offense of the first magnitude, and provoked severe revenge. 
Captain Belcher remarks: ‘‘Great secrecy is observed in all their burial 
ceremonies, partly from fear of Europeans; and as among themselves, they 
will instantly punish by death any violation of the tomb, or wage war if 
perpetrated by another tribe, so they are inveterate and tenaciously bent 
on revenge should they discover that any act of the kind has been perpe- 
trated by a white man. It is on record that part of the crew of a vessel, on 
her return to this port [the Columbia], suffered, because a person who 
belonged to her [but not then in her] was known to have taken a skull, 
which, from the process of flattening, had become an object of curiosity.” 
He adds, however, that, at the period of his visit to the river, “the skulls 
and skeletons were scattered about in all directions; and, as I was on most 
of their positions unnoticed by the natives, I suspect the feeling does not 
extend much beyond their relatives, and then only till decay has destroyed 
body, goods, and chattels. The chiefs no doubt are watched, as their 
sanoes are repainted, decorated, and greater care taken by placing them in 
sequestered spots.” 
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The motive for sacrificing or destroying property on occasion of death 
will be referred to in treating of tlreir religious ideas. Wailing for the dead 
is continued for a long time, and seems to be rather a ceremonial perform- 
ance than an act.of spontaneous grief. The duty of course belongs to the 
women, and the early morning is usually chosen for the purpose. They go 
out alone to some place a little distant from the lodge or camp, and in a 
loud, sobbing voice, repeat a sort of stereotyped formula, as for instance, a 
mother on the loss of her child: 


Ah seahb! shed-da bud-dah ah ta bud! ad-de-dah! 
Ah chief! — my child dead! alas! 


When in dreams they see any of their deceased friends this lamentation is 
renewed. 


FEASTS. 


Various occasions are made the subject of festival, of which the arrival 
of the first salmon of the season was one; marriages, where the parties 
were of note; the ceremony of piercing the ears and nose of children; and 
others of like character. These were always accompanied by singing, 
dancing, gambling, and the distribution of presents by the host. But the 
greatest of all was when some one, desirous of securing or extending his 
influence, gave a grand potlatch. This was generally some chief, or what 
was equivalent to it, a man of wealth. Some have been known to save all 
their means for years, accumulating property of value, hatkwa, beads, blank- 
ets, and other articles, until they possessed sufticient to make an ostentatious 
display. Then all his friends from his own and adjacent tribes were 
invited, an immense house built for the express purpose, quantities of food 
prepared, and during the feast, which lasted for several days, the whole of 
his stores distributed to his guests; sometimes particular articles being 
given to individuals, and again others thrown indiscriminately to the crowd, 
who snatched at and tore or cut them in pieces, that each might secure a 
token. These great affairs have gradually fallen into disuse among those 
tribes most nearly associated with the whites, but still take place with the 
more remote, as the Klallam, Lummi, &c.; on a smaller scale, however, 
they are everywhere practiced. 
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GAMBLING. 


There are several games, the principle of which is the same. In one, 
a small piece of bone is passed rapidly from hand to hand, shifted behind the 
back, &c., the object of the contending party being to ascertain in which hand 
it is held. Each side is furnished with five or ten small sticks, which serve 
to mark the game, one stick being given by the guesser whenever he loses, 
and received whenever he wins. On guessing correctly, it is his turn to 
manipulate. When all the sticks are won, the game ceases, and the winner 
receives the stakes, consisting of clothing or any other articles, as the play 
may be either high or low, for simple amusement, or in eager rivalry. The 
backers of the party manipulating keep up a constant drumming with sticks 
on their paddles, which lie before them, singing an incantation to attract 
good fortune. This is usually known as the game of hand, or, in jargon, 
It-lu-kam. Another, at which they exhibit still more interest, is played 
with ten disks of hard wood, about the diameter of a Mexican dollar, and 
somewhat thicker, cailed, in the jargon, fsil-tsil; in the Niskwalli language, 
la-halp. One of these is marked and called the chief. A smooth mat is 
spread on the ground, at the ends of which the opposing players are 
seated, their friends on either side, who are provided with the requisites for 
a noise, as in the other case. The party holding the disks has a bundle of 
the fibers of the cedar bark, in which he envelops them, and, after rolling 


them about, tears the bundle into two parts, his opponent guessing in which 


bundle the chief lies. These disks are made of the yew, and must be cut 
into shape with beaver tooth chisels only. The marking of them is in itself 
an art, certain persons being able by their spells to indue them with luck, 
and their manufactures bring very high prices. The game is counted as in 
the first mentioned. Farther down the coast, ten highly polished ‘sticks are 
used, instead of disks. 

The women have a game belonging properly to themselves. It is 
played with four beaver teeth, having particular marks on each side, méh- 
ta-la. They are thrown as dice, success depending on the arrangement in 
which they fall. 

Each species of gambling has its appropriate tamahno-iis, or, as it is 
called upon the Sound, Skwolalitid, that is, its patron spirit, whose coun- 


; 
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tenance is invoked by the chant and noise. The tamahno-is of the game of 
hand is called by the Niskwalli, Tsoii; of the disks, Knawhh. Tt would 
seem that this favor is not merely solicited during the game, but sometimes in 
advance of it, and perhaps for general or continued fortune. Colonel Sim- 
mons informed me that he saw an Indian at the Falls of the Fenalquet 
die from exhaustion and overexcitement while undergoing a performance 
intended to secure this tamahno-tis. He had lain for several days in a lodge 
without eating, while his friends shouted and drummed until death himself 
“Jumped the game” on him. 


Of horse racing it is unnecessary to speak. 
MEDICINE AND DISEASES. 


Besides the regular practice of the tamahno-tis men, who may be con- 
sidered the faculty, the Indians used a number of plants as medicines, some- 
what as herb doctors intrude their nostrums in the States. Among these 
is the root of the Oregon grape (Berberis equifolium), a decoction of which 
serves as a tonic, and is also their remedy for venereal. A decoction 
of the white-flowering or poisonous Kamas furnishes an emetic, and that of 
the cucumber vine (Sicyos Oregonus) both an emetic and cathartic. The root 
of a species of fern growing among the moss which covers the limbs of the 
maple and other trees in damp situations is chewed as an expectorant, and 
is made into a tea as a remedy for gonorrhea. The herbs used to produce 
abortion or effect sterility, I do not know. A powder made from the tail 
of the rattlesnake, as first noticed by Dr. George Suckley, United States 
Army, is employed by some tribes for the former purpose, as well as to 
expedite natural labor; but violence is oftener resorted to by the women of 
the coast. Small-pox the coast tribes do not pretend to treat with medicine; 
but, as mentioned in my report to Captain McClellan, those of the interior 
claim to have remedies for it. The inside bark of the skunk-wood chewed 
up serves as a poultice, and the juice of the colt’s-foot as a fomentation for 
bruises and sprains. Women during their periods of menstruation bind the 
twigs of the hemlock-spruce round their bodies, but this would seem to be 
a species of charm. These twigs are also used as a bed for the sick. For 


gonorrheea, the females also smoke themselves over a fire made of certain 
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plants or wood. They have no styptics. Swellings produced by injuries 
they sometimes scarify. Sores that are slow in healing are cauterized, and 
they employ moxa by the application of coals of fire, and the powder left by 
worms under the bark of trees is also strewn over to dry them up. This, and 
also potter's clay dried and powdered, is used for chancres. Suction by the 
mouth is employed as a topical remedy to alleviate pain, and this too is 
part of the practice of the tamahno-is doctors. Their sweat-houses are par- 
tially excavated in the ground, just large enough to contain the body of one 
person, and covered with boards and earth, the heat being produced by hot 
stones; after the operation they plunge into cold water. Fractured limbs 
are bandaged and splinted with strips of wood. 

Of diseases to which they are subject, venereal in its different forms 
and the small-pox are assumed to have been introduced by the whites; the 
latter, it is true, indirectly, it having reached here through other and more 
distant tribes. According to Mr. Dunn,* “it commenced among the tribes 
residing between the sources of the Missouri and the Mississippi. Thence it 
spread its devastations northward as far as Athabasca and the three horns 
of the Great Slave Lake, and westward across the Rocky Mountains, through 
the whole region of the Oregon Territory, spreading to a vast distance along 
the shores of the North Pacific.” The date of this visitation he does not 
mention. Lewis and Clarke supposed that it had swept the Columbia some 
thirty years before their arrival, or about the year 1780. ‘There have been 
several returns of it since, the last in 1852-538, when the coast tribes par- 
ticularly were ravaged. To these imported diseases, the measles are probably 
to be added, which are scarcely less fatal than the others. The great mor- 
tality produced by congestive fever between 1820 and 1830 upon the 
Columbia has been mentioned by various writers. This the Indians, though 
doubtless erroneously, supposed to have originated from an American ves- 
sel. Among indigenous diseases, consumption is one of the most de- 
structive; their carelessness in regard to dress, the slight shelter from 
rain and exposure permitted by their wandering habits, and the dampness 
of the climate for a large part of the year, rendering it exceedingly common. 
And it seems to have become more so, since the partial change in'their habits 


* The Oregon Territory, &c., by John Dunn, late of Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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by association with the whites A very common eruptive disorder attacking 
the throat, and commonly supposed to be from syphilis, has been recognized 
by Dr. C. M. Hitchcock, late surgeon United States Army, as the “yaws”, 
very common in the West Indies, and known among the Cherokees and 
others of the Atlantic States. Sore eyes and blindness occur, as also par- 
alysis. Diarrhoea is a common and often fatal disorder, particularly among 
children. 


DOMESTIC MANNERS. 


The head of the family and his principal wife occupy the first place 
near the fire, and it is an impoliteness to pass before them. They are also 
first served at meals. Where a man has several wives, each has her own 
fire in the lodge, and takes care of her own children. The one with whom 
the husband sleeps for the time being, though in the same house with the 
others, provides the articles of food, which it belongs to the women to fur- 
nish, and cooks them herself. The man’s business is to do the hunting 
(of which, however, west of the Cascades, there is but little, game not being 
abundant enough to form an item in the general economy), to catch the fish, 
make canoes, split the planks of the lodges, and put them up or remove 
them, lasso the horses, and in fine to attend to such things as are deemed 
manly occupations among savage nations. ‘That of the women is to gather 
roots and prepare them for winter and cure the fish; on the salt-water, to 
dig and dry clams, load and assist in paddling the canoes; and, on the 
prairie, to pack and unpack the horses, make the camp, cultivate the potato- 
patch, and generally everywhere to do the drudgery. 

There does not seem to be any particular government of children, nor 
any difficulty growing out of their origin in different mothers. Children 
continue to suckle often three or four years, a practice which probably has 
its effect in lessening the fecundity of the women. 

Common conversation in the lodge is, as might be supposed, on trivial 
subjects, relating to their own concerns, dogs, horses, &c, the little oecur- 
rences of the day, what each has been doing, every trifle being thus known 
to all. The future is rarely a subject of attention. They are, on the other 
hand, fond of reciting their former actions, or speaking of persons deceased, 
relating what each knows of them, as one civilized would discuss the char- 
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acters of history. If an Indian has been on a journey, perhaps the night ensu- 
ing that of his return the others come to his lodge. They ask no questions, 
but sit quietly, and when he sees fit he commences a history of what he 
saw and heard, even to the minutest details. The one who remembers the 
most, or is the best carrier of news, has a corresponding importance. They 
are exceedingly lewd in their common talk, the most indecent subjects being 
coolly discussed or jested upon. Whena couple of canoes meet, for instance, 
they always stop to talk, to exchange news, and generally to “chaff” one 
another, in a style that would electrify a Thames waterman. 

Their first meal when at home, is generally about ten or eleven o’clock; 
the previous night, till a late hour, having probably been spent in gambling, 
tamahno-tis making, or some other amusement. From that time forward, 
cooking goes on with very little interruption, on behalf of some member of 
the family, until bed time. 

Names.—Names are given to children when they begin to walk and 
talk, and are generally family appellations, though not in the first instance 
that of the father, but rather that of the grandfather on either side, or, if 
there are several, of the uncles. These are changed in after life; sometimes 
in honor of a deceased relative; sometimes in commemoration of an event. 
On the death of an Indian, his name is not mentioned for a long time. If 
spoken of, itis as ‘‘he that is dead”; but after some two or three years, 
when the grief of his family is supposed to be assuaged, his son, perhaps, 
summons his friends, gives a feast, and announces that he has taken his 
father’s name. On occasion of the council at Neeah Bay, an Indian named 
Ko-bet-si, who received a commission as a sub-chief, changed his to Ko- 
bakh-sat. At the Tsihalis council, An-nan-in-ta, the son of Tsinnite’h, a 
former great chief of the Upper Tsihalis, announced that he had taken that 
of his grandfather, Wa-kwin-nam. They are unwilling to speak their own 
names; a sentiment for which I was never able to obtain a reason. Nor do 
they use names in calling one another. They attract attention by the word 
“‘Po-teh!” look here! if hailing a stranger, or if a friend, “‘ Kug-weh-oh!” 
you there! Many, but not all their names, have signification, as Squu-shum, 
smoke or fog, the name of a sub-chief of the Snokwalmih. The termina- 
tion kanan, common to all the tribes on the Sound, but to which they attach 
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no meaning, I believe to be a derivative from the Selish word “eine”, head, 
which pervades many proper names throughout the eastern district; as, Oki- 
nakeine, Tsemakeine, the latter signifying a spring-head or water source. As 
the names of the father’s and mother’s families are alike perpetuated in this 
way; and as different tribes intermarry, similarity in the names of persons 
cannot be assumed as a proof of similar origin. They are all exceedingly 
fond of receiving ‘‘ Boston names”, and particularly court such as are 
understood to belong to distinguished chiefs. In consequence, brevet titles 
of all the generals of the Army, living and dead, are worn by tyees of the 
different tribes. A few of English origin, bestowed in former times, are 
also highly valued. The Sound Indians certainly, and I believe the others, 
give names to their dogs, but not to their horses, except the descriptive ones 
arising from color. The name of one dog was explained to me to mean 
dirt. 
PECULIAR CUSTOMS. 

Flattening the head, dc.—The process of flattening the head has been 
too often described to need repetition. It is continued for about a year 
when most excessive, and is confined to children of free parents; slaves not 
enjoying the privileged distortion. Fora different reason, it is not performed 
on the offspring of whites by Indian mothers, it being a matter of pride to 
assimilate them to their fathers. The only reason for this practice that I 
could ever obtain was from a Klallam Indian, to the effect that Dokwebudl 
ordered them to do it in the first place to make them handsome. The oper- 
ation does not appear to affect the intellect, judging from a comparison 
with adjacent tribes who do not use it. It is supposed to be the cause of 
squinting in some cases ; but its effect upon the general health is not observ- 
able. The custom is most universal, and carried to the greatest extent 
among the tribes upon the Lower Columbia and Puget Sound. Those 
immediately east of the Cascades, and near the river, practice it to a limited 
degree only. It extends, according to Dr. Tolmie, through the Haeltzuk 
connection as far north as Milbank Sound, in latitude 52° N., where the 
custom of distending the lips commences in its stead. Southward it reaches 
to the Coquille River, latitude 43° 10’ N., upon the coast, and about thirty 
miles back. In departing from the center, it gradually diminishes in degree, 
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and is, on the outskirts, limited to the women. In comparative examinations, 
it should be remembered that as slaves are for the most part obtained from 
abroad, skulls, found among the tribes addicted to the practice, which are 
not compressed, may be assumed to be of different origin, and, on the other 
hand, those very much altered, which are met with among the northern 
tribes, are probably likewise so. The care bestowed on the disposition of 
the dead will, however, generally indicate his rank, and therefore his nation- 
ality. These observations are important where deductions are attempted to 
be drawn from differences in crania, but are likely to be overlooked by 
those unacquainted with the habits of these tribes. It will be seen that 
the custom is a loeal one; that within a particular district it is common to 
tribes of the most different families; and that beyond it other tribes of the 
same families do not practice it at all. 

Arrival at puberty—The first prominent event in a woman’s life, her 
becoming fit for marriage, as seems to be the case with most savage tribes, 
is a period of ceremonial observance among these Indians. With those of 
the district, the girl usually retreats to some secluded spot and fasts. The 
rigor of her abstinence is said to be a great merit; but that it may not be car- 
ried too far, some old squaw, who is acquainted with her hiding place, carries 
her when needful a little water and dried satmon. ‘The time is, with some 
tribes, as the Kallapiia of the Willamette Valley, occupied in throwing 
up small piles of earth or stones, a practice having probably a mystical sig- 
nification akin to a tamahno-is. ‘The subsequent recurrences of her periods 
are, in like manner, seasons of retreat from the tribe, although less formality 
attends them. The most peculiar, as well as universal, observances are 
those connected with their food. This, the first object of care and anxiety 
with people who depend upon natural productions for their subsistence, 
seems to have in their minds a relation to many events; and more especially 
those of a sexual character, or the privation of particular kinds of food, may 
have been shown by experience to be requisite to speedy recovery of health. 
Among the fishing Indians, the salmon, during the early season of its cap- 
ture, is, so to speak, tabooed to women undergoing menstruation. Among 
those who live by game, elk and deer meat are equally prohibited, and 


similar restrictions are, to a more limited extent, imposed on pregnant 


women. I know, however, of nothing like periods of purification. Some 
of the coast tribes, as those at Humboldt Bay in California, make a practice 
of bathing, the women accompanying the young girl on the occasion; but 
this is in consonance with their general habits. The observance has been 
absurdly considered as a Jewish rite, and cited in proof of the preposterous 
idea that they are descendants of the Israclitish tribes. It seems natural 
enough that such a custom should prevail among barbarians, however dis- 
connected. With their limited field for mental exercise, the speculative 
powers are likely to be most active upon points of this very nature; perio- 
dicity being a fact which attracts observation and suggests at once the idea 
of cause. The refined objects of a difference in sex being foreign to their 
minds, that event which announces fitness for sensual purposes is, of all others, 
the most important. Among the Wasko, at the Dalles of the Columbia, it 
is stated the event is celebrated more publicly. As the period approaches 
its close, the father of the girl makes great preparations, invites his friends, 
and has a general feast, which reaches its height on her re-appearance. The 
young men who wish to buy wives are then ready, with their horses, &e., 
to treat for the purchase. 


MEASURES OF VALUE, TIME, ETC. 


Distances were only marked by days’ journeys, or their fractions, as 
made on horseback or in canoes. Measures of length were probably all 
referred to parts of the body, the principal being the extent of the out- 
stretched arms, which was used in valuing their money, the haikwa, or 
wampum of the Pacific. This shell, a species of Dentalium, was procured 
on the northern coast by letting down long poles, to which was attached a 
piece of wood filled with spikes, or teeth, between which the shell became 
fixed. Its price depended entively upon its length; forty to the fathom being 
the standard of value. When the shells were so short that it required more to 
make up the required length, they were of very inferior account, but rose 
proportionately with increased size. A fathom of forty was formerly worth 
a slave, and even now will bring five dollars in money. Single shells were 
shown me on the Tsihalis for which the owner refused a dollar apiece. 


This money is, however, becoming scarce, and is far less used than formerly, 
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at least by the tribes who have much intercourse with the whites. It was 
the universal currency through an extensive district. On the Klamath River, 
it is valued even more highly than on the Sound and the Columbia; and 
those aboriginal peddlers, the Klikatat, frequently carry it to Southern _ 
Oregon for sale. The relative value of skins, I understand, to have been 
fixed by the fur-traders, who assumed the beaver as the unit of computation. 
The Indians are now all well acquainted with our coins, from the eagle to 
the dime, for which there are corresponding names in the jargon. There 
does not seem to have been any system of keeping accounts peculiar to 
them or extending beyond the simplest idea. Their computation was by 
visible objects, as the fingers, small pebbles, or bits of stick, and very prob- 
ably notched sticks, the most primitive of all records. In their dealings 
with the traders, however, they speedily comprehend the more ordinary 
weights and measures, to which, in the jargon, names were applied; as, 
ikht ill, one weight for our pound; zhé slik, or ethlon, one yard or fathom; 
ikht tamaulikh, one tub or bushel; ¢khtle sack, one sack, &c. I have never 
met with mnemonical signs or pictorial help to memory. 

Time was measured by moons, say from full to full and by warm and 
cold seasons; one warm and one cold constituting the year. Names 
for the intermediate seasons exist, though IT am not certain that the same 
signification is attached to them as with us. Mr. Hale assigns appellations 
to the various months in the language of some of the Flathead tribes. The 
Indians on this side of the mountains also had a name for each moon, by 
which, as they say, they could know how long it would be before the salmon 
came, &c. Beyond a few days, they did not apply that period as a meas- 
ure, for instance, not as determining the length of the moon; nor can I learn 
that they had any times corresponding to our week or to part of a moon. 
With the tides and their periods of recurrence, those who live on the salt- 
water are of course familiar; I have not been able to ascertain whether 
they have speculated on their cause. 


HOUSES. 


The planks of their houses are split from the tree with a tool made of 


elk-horn, or with wooden wedges, driven by a stone mallet, and are then 
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adzed down to the requisite thickness. Some of these boards are of great 
size. One that I measured was 24 feet long and 44 in width. They are, in 
preference, split from the arbor vite, or as it is usually called, cedar, but 
sometimes from the fir. There is some variety in the form adopted; the 
houses of the Tsinuk usually sloping each way from a ridge-pole in the 
center, while those of the Sound Indians have but one pitch. They are 
usually intended to accommodate several families, and frequently a whole 
village was under the same roof. An excavation of a foot or more in depth 
is made through the center of the house, in which the fires are built, and 
where the cooking is done; the raised portion left on either side being 
covered with boards or mats to serve as a seat, and the bunks for sleeping 
placed against the sides, sometimes in two tiers. At one end of the house, 
there is frequently a platform for dances or the tamahno-is. The houses of 
the Makah have been already described, and the better class of houses on 
the Sound differ from them only in size. But the triumph of their archi- 
tecture is displayed in the buildings erected for festivals. These were of 
extraordinary size and strength, considering the means at their disposal. 
Mr. H. A. Goldsborough measured one at Port Madison, erected by the 
brother of Seat’hl, some forty years before, the frame of which was stand- 
ing in 1855. This was 520 feet long, 60 feet wide, 15 feet high in front, 
and 10 in the rear. It was supported on puncheons, or split timbers, 74 in 
number, from 2 to 3 feet wide, and 5 to 8 inches thick, carved with grotesque 
figures of men, naked and about half size. The cross-beams were round. 
sticks, 37 in number, 60 feetin length, and from 12 to 22 inches in diameter. 
There was another similar house at Dungeness, built by King George, and 
one at Penn Cove, by Sneetlum, similar but somewhat smaller than this. 
They were erected for special occasions, and afterward dismantled. 


CANOES. 


Various descriptions of canoes are used by the different tribes, suited to 
the waters on which they dwell. Those generally used on the Columbia 
above the Dalles are mere dug-outs, of very rude shape and finish, and, 
though well enough adapted for carrying, have no particular merit. These 
are also used on the Kowlitz and Tsihalis, and generally those streams 
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which are shallow and obstructed by rapids, as being fitter for such waters 
than the sharper and more elegant varieties. Below the Dalles, several 
kinds were formerly common, one of which, nearly straight on the gunwale, 
and ornamented at the bow with a carved figure-head, representing some 
bird or animal, seems to have been chiefly used round the Willamette and 
Kowlitz. A small and light canoe, of simple form, but very graceful, was 
used, principally among the marshy islands toward the mouth of the river, 
for hunting sea-fowl. Another kind, particularly mentioned by Lewis and 
Clarke, is now almost entirely confined to Puget Sound. It varies greatly 
in size, some of them being as much as thirty-five feet long, the stern being 
rounded and rising to a point, the bow terminating in a kind of billet- 
head. The one by far the most used at present, and the most elegant in 
shape, is, however, that which has popularly obtained the name of the 
Tsintk canoe, the bow of which rises high and projects forward, tapering 
toa point, while the stern is sharp, cut off perpendicularly, and surmounted 
by ablock. These canoes are usually painted black outside and red within, 
and ornamented along the gunwale with the opercula of a sea-shell,* set 
in rows. This kind is by no means confined to the river, but is employed 
far to the northward also. These are admirable sea-boats, with the excep- 
tion that they are exposed to be boarded by a stern sea. A modification of 
this is sometimes employed by the northern Indians for a war-canoe; the 
beak being very high, and flared out at each side, so that, when bow on, 
it presents a shield against arrows, and to a certain extent against balls. 
The management and appearance of a first-class canoe on the Columbia 
River is thus described hy Messrs. Lewis and Clarke : 

“The fourth and largest species of canoe we did not meet with till we 
had reached tide-water, near the grand rapids below, in which place they are 
found among all the nations, especially the Killamuks, and others residing 
on the sea-coast. They are upward of fifty feet long, and will carry from 
eight to ten thousand pounds’ weight, or from twenty to thirty persons. Like 
all the canoes we have mentioned, they are cut out of a single trunk of a tree, 
which is generally white cedar, though the fir is sometimes used. The sides 
are secured by cross-bars, or round sticks, two or three inches in thickness, 


* Pachypoma gibberosum. 
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which are inserted through holes made just below the gunwale, and made fast 
with cords. The upper edge of the gunwale itself is about five-eighths of an 
inch thick, and four or five in breadth, and folds outward, so as to form a kind 
of rim, which prevents the water from beating into the boat. At each end, also, 
are pedestals, formed of the same solid piece, on which are placed strange, 
grotesque figures of men and animals, rising sometimes to the height of five 
feet, and composed of small pieces of wood, firmly united, with great inge- 
nuity, by inlaying and mortising, without a spike of any kind. The pad- 
dle is usually from four feet anda half to five feet in length, the handle 
being thick for one-third its length, when it widens and is hollowed and 
thinned on each side of the center, which forms a sort of rib. When they 
embark, one Indian sits in the sternand steers with a paddle, the others 
kneel in pairs in the bottom of the canoe, and, sitting on their heels, paddle 
over the gunwale next to them. In this way, they ride with safety the 
highest waves, and venture, without the least concern, in seas where other 
boats could not live an instant. They sit quietly and paddle with no other 
movement, except when any large wave throws the boat on her side, and 
to the eye of the spectator she seems lost; the man to windward then 
steadies her by throwing his body toward the upper side, and sinking his 
paddle deep into the wave, appears to catch the water, and force it under 
the boat, which the same stroke pushes on with great velocity. In the 
management of these canoes, the women are equally expert with the men; 
for, in the smaller boats, which contain four oarsmen, the helm is generally 
given to the female. As soon as they land, the canoe is generally hauled 
on shore, unless she be very heavily laden; but, at night, the load is uni- 
versally discharged, and the canoe brought on shore. 

‘“‘Ouradmiration of their skill in these curious constructions was increased 
by observing the very inadequate implements with which they are made. 
These Indians possess very few axes, and the only tool employed in their 
building, from felling of the tree to the delicate workmanship of the images, 
is a chisel made of an old file, about an inch and a half in width. Even of 
this, too, they have not learned the management, for the chisel is sometimes 
fixed in a large block of wood, and, being held in the right hand, the block 


is pushed with the left without the aid of a mallet. But under all these dis- 
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advantages, these canoes, which one would suppose to be the work of years, 
are made in a few weeks. A canoe, however, is very highly prized. In 
traffic, it is an article of the greatest value, except a wife, which is of equal 
consideration, so that a lover generally gives a canoe to the father in ex- 
change for his daughter.” 

The canoes employed by the more. northern Indians are sometimes 
even of greater size and more solid construction than this. They are also 
better adapted to sea-going, as they are free from the incumbrance. 
With them, the Indians venture from Queen Charlotte Islands, and even 
from Sitka, as far south as Puget Sound, bringing, besides their crew, 
their whole worldly property, by no means an inconsiderable cargo. 
One which I saw at Victoria carried three masts, and was estimated at not 
less than seventy feet in length. The usual method of constructing canoes 
is to cut or burn the tree down and into a suitable length, rough-hew the 
outside, cut out the inside with a hatchet and chisel or hand-adze, then turn 
it over and hew the outside to correspond with the inside. When in this state 
it is filled with water, which is boiled by means of hot stones, a fire being 
made all around the canoe on the outside. This is for the purpose of spread- 
ing the canoe, which is too narrow for its depth, and the thwarts are put 
and secured by cords passed through small holes in the side to keep it in 
shape. The prow of the Tsinuk canoe, and prejecting parts of others, 
which are too large to be cut from a single tree, or would cross the grain, 
are mortised in and secured by cords in like manner. Should, unluckily, 
knots or other defects appear in the sides, the piece is cut out and another 
set in in its place. This is done by boring small holes, through which the 
patch is firmly sewed with twine, and which are then plugged. The seam 
is caulked with pitch and cedar-bark, scraped to the consistence of tow. 
When finished, the outside is slightly charred, and painted with coal made 
from rushes and mixed with whale-oil. The inside is colored with a chrome, 
which, when burned, becomes red. In constructing their canoes, the Indians 
use no lines or artificial aid. The whole is modeled by the eye. Of course, 
there is a great difference in quality, according to the skill of the builders, 
and particular persons have a high reputation for their superiority in this 
respect. 
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CLOTHING, UTENSILS, ETC. 

The introduction of Kuropean or American articles has, in great mea- 
sure, done away with their own. Almost all the Indians of the district are 
now principally clothed like the whites, and avail themselves of many of 
their tools and utensils; but their original manufactures possessed a great 
deal of merit. The ordinary dress of the men, when they saw fit to use any, 
was a deer-skin shirt, leggings, and moccasins, which, among the prairie 
Indians, was often embroidered with the quills of the porcupine. On the 
coast these quills were scarce, being obtained from a distance and by ex- 
change, and since the opening of trade with the whites they have used beads 
and various colored threads. The skins are well dressed, being worked over 
a frame and softened with the brains of the animal. Before being used, they 
are smoked over a fire of green twigs, which prevents them from permanently 
shrinking or becoming hard from wet. They also wore on occasion robes 
made of the skins of small animals, such as the rabbit, sewelell (Aplodontia 
leporina), muskrat, &e., or of larger ones, as the cougar and beaver. Fur 
caps, of a form suited to the fancy of the wearer, were used occasionally ; 
but the most noticeable covering was a broad, conical hat, with an inner 
rim fitting the head, made of a tough grass resembling hemp, which came 
from the interior. This was made water-proof, and painted with figures. 
The women universally wore a breech-clout of strands gathered round the 
waist and falling usually to the knees, which served the purpose of conceal- 
ment. With the men no idea of immodesty existed. Decency had not even 
its fig-leaf. The clout was sometimes made of twisted grass, at others of 
cedar-bark, hackled and split intoa fringe. Oflater years, they have adopted 
the dress of the whites, and it is only in remote districts, or among old 
people too poor or too obstinately attached to the habits of their youth to 
change them, that one now sees this pristine type of the petticoat, 

“A garment of mystical sublimity.” 

The Indians of the Sound and the Straits of Fuca attained considerable 
skill in manufacturing a species of blanket from a mixture of the wool of the 
mountain-sheep and the hair of a particular kind of dog, though in this art 
they never equaled the more northern tribes, some of whose workmanship 
equaled the common kind of Mexican serape. Vancouver describes the 


dogs as ‘‘resembling those of Pomerania, though, in general, somewhat 


larger”. Their usual color is white. The wool is obtained from the hunt- 
ing tribes next to the Cascade Mountains, and is an article of trade. The 
two being mixed are twisted into yarns by rolling upon the thigh, and the 
warp is formed by stretching these singly over a frame, tying the ends 
together. The woof is then passed through with a long wooden needle. 
The Klallam and Sound Indians do not make much use of colors in orna- 
menting their blankets, but those farther north introduce quite complicated 
figures of several colors. Another kind of robe, usually square and worn 
over the shoulders, is made by twisting in with the hair or wool the down 
of sea-birds, the whole being hand-woven in the same way as the last. This 
makes a very thick and warm stuff. The Makah alone manufacture the 
cedar-bark into texture suitable for weaving. For this purpose, the inner 
bark is selected, boiled or macerated, and then pounded and hatcheled out. 
The bark is made to form the warp; the woof being made of grass thread. 
This stuff is pliable, and makes a convenient outer garment. Very pretty 
capes, edged with the sea-otter skin, are made of it. This tribe also are the 
principal manufacturers of the cedar mats, which are used on the Sound. 
These are entirely of bark, formed into narrow strips, and woven on the 
floor. They are thin and perfectly even in texture. The other tribes em- 
ploy for mats two kinds of rushes, the flat or common cat-tail, and the round or 
tulé. These are used for a great variety of purposes, as to line their canoes, 
for beds, covering for goods, temporary huts, &c. In fact, an Indian’s roll 
of mats is his constant traveling companion. Of baskets, they make, or 
rather did make until lately, an almost endless variety, many of them of 
beautiful texture, tasteful shape, and ornamented with colored figures. 
Some were used as pails, and even to boil in, being filled with water, and 
heated stones thrown in. Cups, dishes, and platters were carved from wood 
by the Makah in a very neat manner. Large bowls, holding over a quart, 
were made from the horns of the big-horned sheep, and spoons from that 
material and those of the mountain-goat. These last articles probably came 
from the north, but found their way, in the course of trade, far down the 
coast, and even into California. The nets and seines, manufactured from 
the grass imported from beyond the Cascade Mountains, deserve mention 


as very well made, the twine being perfectly even and well twisted. The 


bows and arrows and defensive armor have been mentioned in another con- 
nection. 

In all their native manufactures, the Indians of this Territory were not 
wanting in skill, although they were far behind the northern races, whose 


ingenuity is, in fact, extraordinary among savages. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The horse and dog constitute the only ones, except that a very few 
individuals may perhaps own a little stock. Umtuts, a Klikatat, living at 
the mouth of the Kathlapatl, until recently killed by his tribe, alone pos- 
sessed a good herd. Generally speaking, the Indians west of the mountains 
do not keep them. Their horses, also, are few, comparatively, and of mod- 
ern introduction. 

The date of the introduction of the horse among the tribes in the eastern 
district cannot be arrived at with any certainty. The Snake, Nez Percés, 
and Spokane had, according to Lewis and Clarke, immense numbers at the 
time of their visit. Garry, chief of the latter tribe, informed me that they 
first got theirs from the Flatheads, who, he believed, procured them from 
the Snakes; and there can be but little doubt that they were first brought 
northward by the latter in their intercourse with the Comanches. The 
Cayuse added to their stock by theft from the Spaniards, as Franchére men- 
tions seeing them with Spanish brands. 

Dr. Suckley considers the dogs to be of two breeds, one resembling 
the coyote, or prairie-wolf, and very probably crossed with that animal, 
which is the kind used for hunting; the other, a long-bodied, short-legged, 
turnspit-looking cur, which is the peculiar property and pet of the women. 
‘To these are probably to be added a third, the dog used by the Skagit, 
Klallam, and others of the lower part of the Sound and Gulf of Georgia, 
which is shorn for its fleece. Vancouver mentions these as resembling the 
Pomeranian dog. They are of pretty good size, and generally white, with 
much longer and softer hair than either of the others, but having the same 
sharp muzzle and curling tail as the hunting-dog. Among some of the tribes 
of Northern California, as on the Klamath River, there is a variety with a 
broad tail, not more than six or eight inches in length, which appears to be 
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natural, and not the result of docking. This I suppose to be a distinct one. 
The Indian dogs are much valued by their owners, particularly those em- 


ployed in hunting. 
SYMBOLIC WRITING. 


I am not aware how far this may be carried among the Sound tribes. 
Probably there is no great essential difference between them and their 
neighbors of the plains in this art. It may perhaps be best explained by 
an example given me by a veteran mountaineer, Dr. Robert Newell, of 
Champoeg. A party of Snakes are going to hunt strayed-horses. A figure 
of a man, with a long queue, or scalp-lock, reaching to his heels, denoted 
Shoshonee; that tribe being in the habit of braiding horse- or other hair into 
their own in that manner. A number of marks follow, signifying the strength 
of the party. A foot-print, pointed in the direction they take, shows their 
course, and a hoof-mark turned backward, that they expect to return with 
animals. If well armed, and expecting a possible attack, a little powder 
mixed with sand tells that they are ready, or a square dotted about the 
figures indicates that they have fortified. These pictographs are often an 
object of study to decipher the true meaning. The shrewder or more 
experienced old men consult over them. It is not every one that is suffi- 
ciently versed in the subject to decide correctly. 

There are, I believe, no permanent symbolic writings below the Cas- 
cades like those which occur upon some of the rocks on the Columbia River 
above them, and attributed by the present Indians to the Elip Tilikum, or 
primeval race. 


MOUNDS AND EARTHWORKS. 


Mention has been made in my former report of a circular work on the 
Yakama River, the construction of which those Indians disclaimed. That 
was the first of the kind which had ever fallen under my observation, or which 
I had been informed of within this Territory or Oregon. Since then, Dr. 
Newell has informed me that, in some parts of the Willamette Valley, as on 
the Twallatti plains, for instance, there are indubitable earthworks, some 
of them of various forms, of which he mentioned the letter L. None of 
them, to his knowledge, presented the figures of animals. I am aware of 
none on the Lower Columbia or Puget Sound which deserve the name. 
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Inclosures for garden-patches were sometimes made by banking up around 
them with refuse thrown out in cleaning the ground, which, after a long 
while, came to resemble a low wall, and, in some cases, as at the old Sno- 
homish fort on Kwultsehda Creek, they made external ditches, which were 
filled with pointed stakes and covered over; but these do not belong to the 
class spoken off. Near the house of Mr. Cameron, at Esquimalt, Vancouver 
Island, I noticed a trench, cutting off a small point of rock near the shore, 
which seemed to have been about six feet deep and eight wide. Governor 
Douglass informed me that these were not unfrequent on the island; that 
they generally surrounded some defensible place; and that often an escarp- 
ment was constructed facing the sea, but that the earth was thrown indis- 
criminately on either side of the ditch. The present Indians have no tradi- 
tion of their origin. He supposes them to have been made by their ancestors, 
and the authors forgotten by their descendants. There are also, near Vic- 
toria, a number of small mounds, which I was unfortunately unable to visit. 
Governor Douglass mentioned that one had been dug into without finding 
anything. Some of the gentlemen of the company supposed them to be 
kamas ovens. Until an examination has been made, both of these and the 
works in the Willamette Valley, the question may be considered as still 
open, whether any works analogous to those of the Ohio Valley and others 
of the States exist on the Pacific coast.* 


MIGRATIONS. 


The various tribes, as a general thing, claim for themselves to have sprung 
from the identical country which they now occupy, and their legends, so far 
as I have been able to collect them, give no account of remote changes of 
place. A Tsiniik story, related elsewhere, points to a northern origin for the 
ancestors of the tribe, but not for the people themselves. In reply to direct 
interrogatories upon the subject, they invariably state that they have always 
lived where they now do; but this is far less satisfactory than indirect evi- 
dence, as they are quick at suspecting some object in regard to their lands. 


“In connection with the subject, reference may be made here to the mounds noticed by Sir Edward 
Belcher in parts of the Sacramento Valley, which, he states, were raised by the existing race of Indians, 
for the purpose of elevating their houses beyond the reach of inundation. Whether such a motive gov- 
erned the mound-builders of Ohio, under any circumstances, I am uninformed. 
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Mention has already been made of the movement of part of the Klika- 
. tat southward at a very recent period, and of the statement, by the Willo- 
pah, that the Klatskanai had likewise changed their location. In addition, 
I have been informed that the Tsemakum and Toanhich once lived on the 
upper waters of the Niskwalli and Kowlitz Rivers, and the Satsop and the 
Satsall upon the south fork of the latter; but the Indians who made this 
statement declared that their own people, the Staklamish, had never moved. 
Their country, they said, was the “‘navel of the world”. On the other side 
of the mountains, it is well known that the Snakes have, in modern times, 
been driven southward; and Dr. Suckley was positively assured by aged 
Indians that the Klikatat and Yakama, branches of the Sahaptin family,* 
had pushed their way into the country formerly occupied by members 
of the Selish. This latter extension, being to the northward as well as west- 
ward, is out of the usual line of travel. Sufficient investigation has not 
been made yet to determine with certainty the routes followed in many 
cases; still less to ascertain the relative periods at which the various offsets 
from the great families have moved. Some have, in all probability, after a 
temporary stay in one place, passed over others of an earlier date, and 
located themselves beyond. The subject is capable of much curious specu- 
lation, and possibly of a near approach to a correct conclusion. 

If I may hazard a conjecture at present, it is that the Tah-kali and 
Selish families, with, perhaps, the Shoshonee and some others, originated 
east of the Rocky Mountains; that the country between that chain and the 
great lakes has been a center from which population has diverged; that 
these two tribes crossed by the northern passes of the mountains; and that 
their branches have since been pushing westward and southward. Whether 
the southern branches of the Tahkali have been separated and driven on by 
the subsequent irruption of the Selish, or whether they have passed over 
their heads, can, perhaps, be ascertained on a severe comparison of the dif- 
ferent dialects into which each has become divided; it being reasonable 
to infer that those which differ most from the present are oldest in date and 
emigration. 

The route of the Selish has obviously been along the courses of the 
two great rivers, the Frazer and the Columbia. By the former, they seem to 


*The Yakama are elsewhere referred to the Selish.—[ED. ] 


have penetrated to the sea, while, on the latter, they were stopped by the 
Sahaptin and the Tsinak. Some branches undoubtedly crossed the Cas- 
cade Range, at different points, to the Sound, and the country intermediate 
between that and the Columbia. And the Tilamik have overstepped that 
boundary and fixed themselves on the coast of Oregon. The southern limit 
of the Tahkali is not yet ascertained. Mr. Hale identified the Umkwa as 
an offshoot. Lieutenant Kautz has lately shown the Tw-ti-ten to be 
another, and it is possible that some of the California languages may also 
be assimilated. Dr. Newell states that, since he was first in the Indian 
country, all the great tribes have been gradually breaking up into bands. 
Whenever two chiefs attain about an equality of power and influence, jeal- 
ousies arise, which lead to a separation of the tribe. These are fomented by 
many causes, the chattering of the women, of course, among others. Before 
the introduction of firearms, the range of the different tribes was more lim- 
ited than now. They did not travel so far from their own country. This 
last is less applicable to the coast tribes than to those of the interior. The 
former are, however, even more split up, and those of the Sound country, 
perhaps, most of all. The influence possessed even by those claiming to 
be head-chiets has become almost nothing; and, in case of any disagree- 
ment in a band, the dissatisfied party move off to a little distance and take 
the name of the ground they occupy, or any one desirous of establishing a 
band on his own account induces a party of his immediate followers to 
accompany him, and start, as it were, a new colony. It is to this separa- 
tion, and to the petty hostilities, which often grew out of it, that we must 
mainly attribute the diversity of dialects prevailing. 


NOTICES OF, EARLY TRAVELERS. 


The first notices of the Indians of Oregon and Washington Territories 
that we have are by Vancouver, whose voyage was performed in 1792. I 
have quoted them much at length, because they present a view of the con- 
dition of these tribes before they had been affected by intercourse with the 
whites, and as suggesting a number of points which require explanation or 
suggest inquiry. So far as the coast is concerned, his observations are very 


meager; for that navigator, though seeking the great river of Oregon and 
15 
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the Straits of Juan de Fuca, seems to have had a holy horror of land, and 
sedulously kept at such a distance that he made no discoveries whatever. 
Passing Destruction Island, he noticed a canoe or two paddling near the 
shore, and remarks: ‘It was a fact not less singular than worthy of obser- 
vation, that on the whole extensive coast of New Albion, and more particu- 
larly in the vicinity of those fertile and delightful shores we had lately 
passed, we had not, excepting to the southward of Cape Orford and at this 
place, seen any inhabitants, or met with any circumstances that, in the most 
distant manner, indicated a probability of the country being inhabited.” 
Of the Klasset, or Makah, he says: ‘The few natives who came off 
resembled, in most respects, the people of Nootka. Their persons, gar- 
ments, and behavior, are very similar; some difference was observed in 
their ornaments, particularly in those worn at the nose; for, instead of the 
crescent, generally adopted by the inhabitants of Nootka, these wore straight 
pieces of bone. Their canoes, arms, and implements, were exactly the 
same. They spoke the same language, but did not approach us with the 
familiarity observed by those people on visiting the Resolution and Dis- 
covery, which may probably be owing to their having become more familiar 
with strangers.” The village, he observes, which is situated, about two 
miles within the cape, had the appearance of being extensive and populous. 
The manner of the Indians was very civil, orderly, and friendly. They 
requested permission before entering his ship, and, when receiving some 
presents, ‘‘ politely and earnestly solicited” him to stop at their village. 

His notices of the Klallam are not much more extended, for he had 
but little intercourse with them. Of those at New Dungeness, he says: 
“The appearance of the huts we now saw indicated the residence of the 
natives in them to be of a temporary nature only, as we could perceive 
with our glasses that they differed very materially from the habitations of any 
of the American Indians we had before seen, being composed of nothing 
more than a few mats thrown over cross-sticks ; whereas those we had passed 
the preceding day in two or three small villages to the eastward of Classet 
were built exactly after the fashion of the houses erected at Nootka. The 
inhabitants seemed to view us with the utmost indifference and unconcern; 
they continued to fish before their huts as regardless of our being present 
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as if such vessels had been familiar to them, and unworthy of their atten- 
tion. On the lowland of New Dungeness were erected, perpendicularly and 
seemingly with much regularity, a number of very tall straight poles like 
flag-staves or beacons, supported from the ground by spars. Their first 
appearance induced an opinion of their being intended as the uprights for 
stages on which they might dry their fish; but this, on a nearer view, seemed 
improbable, as their heights and distances from each other would have 
required spars of a greater size to reach from one to the other than the 
substance of the poles was capable of sustaining. They were undoubtedly 
intended to answer some particular purpose; but whether of a religious, 
civil, or military nature, must be left to some future investigation.” 

A liberty pole or a gallows, probably, would have filled the alternative 
suggested. The object of these erections is mentioned by Captain Wilkes 
as serving to suspend the nets with which the Indians catch wild fowl. 
Vancouver was greatly disgusted at the small importance attached to his 
visit. He says further that on Mr. Whidbey’s landing to seek for water, the 
Indians continued to fish, ‘without paying any more regard to the cutter 
than if she had been one of their own canoes.” The circumstance was 
certainly remarkable, and can only be explained by the fact that the noy- 
elty had worn off, as there is no doubt, although Vancouver supposed him- 
self to be the first who had penetrated thus far up the straits, that Kendrick 
and others had preceded him. At Port Discovery, he says, ‘‘a few of the 
natives in two or three canoes favored us with their company, and brought 
with them some fish and venison for sale.” ‘These people, in their persons, 
canoes, arms, implements, &c., seemed to resemble chiefly the inhabitants of 
Nootka, though less bedaubed with paint and less filthy in their external 
appearance. ‘They wore ornaments in their ears, but none were observed 
in their noses; some of them understood a few words of the Nootka lan- 
guage; they were clothed in the skins of deer, bear, and some other ani- 
mals, but principally in a woolen garment of their own manufacture, 
extremely well wrought. They did not appear to possess any furs. Their 
bows and implements they freely bartered for knives, trinkets, copper, &c., 


and, what was very extraordinary, they offered for sale two children, each 
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about six or seven years of age, and being shown some copper were very 
anxious that the bargain should be closed.” 

At Port Townshend he saw no Indians, but a deserted village at the site of 
the Tsemakum town, apparently in a state of decay. 

A few Indians were met with at Oak Cove (Port Lawrence), and near 
the head of Hood Canal about sixty, including women and children, undoubt- 
edly of the Skokomish tribe, which were all that he met with on that 
extensive line. ‘‘ The region we had lately passed,” he says, “‘seemed nearly 
destitute of human beings. Nowhere did the appearance of the party create 
any alarm or much astonishment, the Indians always treating them in a 
friendly manner, and bartering their arms and other articles for iron, copper, 
and trinkets.” The following general observations are extracted entire, as 
they bear upon the apparent population of the country at the time. They 
refer more particularly to the Klallam, Tsemakum, and Skokomish. Van- 
couver, it may be mentioned in passing, does not seem to have sought for 
the names of any of the tribes, and none are mentioned in his book. Other 
points are omitted which appear singular. In speaking of the fish taken in 
the Sound, he never refers to the salmon; and, what is most extraordinary, 
he says nothing of the custom of flattening the head. 

“Having considered with impartiality the excellencies and defects of 
this country, as far as came under our observation, it now remains to add 
a few words on the character of its inhabitants. None being resident in 
Port Discovery, and our intercourse with them having been very much con- 
fined, the knowledge we may have acquired of them, their manners and 
customs, must necessarily be very limited, and our conclusions drawn chiefly 
from comparison. From New Dungeness we traversed nearly one hundred 
and fifty miles of their shores without seeing that number of inhabitants. 
Those who came within our notice nearly resembled the people of 
Nootka, their hair, as before mentioned, being in general neatly combed 
and tied behind. 

“Tn their weapons, implements, canoes, and dress, they vary little. Their 
native woolen garment was most in fashion, next to it, the skins of deer, 
bear, &c.; a few wore dresses manufactured from bark, which, like their 


woolen ones, were very neatly wrought. Their spears, arrows, fish-gigs, 
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and other weapons were shaped exactly like those of Nootka, but none were 
pointed with copper or with muscleshells. The three former were generally 
barbed, and those pointed with common flint, agate, and bone seemed of 
their original workmanship. Yet more of their arrows were observed to be 
pointed with thin, flat iron than with bone or flint, and it was very singular 
that they should prefer exchanging those pointed with iron to any of the 
others. Their bows were of a superior construction; these, in general, were 
from two and a half to three feet in length; the broadest part in the middle 
was about an inch and a half and about three-quarters of an inch thick, 
neatly made, gradually tapering to each end, which terminated in a shoulder 
and hook for the security of the bow-string. They were all made of yew, 
and chosen with a naturally-inverted curve suited to the method of using 
them. From end to end of the concave side, which when strung became 
the convex part, a very strong strip of an elastic hide is attached to some, 
and the skins of serpents to others, exactly the shape and length of the bow, 
neatly and firmly affixed to the wood by means of a cement, the adhesive 
property of which I never saw or heard of being equaled. It is not to be 
affected by either dry or damp weather, and forms so strong a connection 
with the wood as to prevent a separation without destroying the component 
parts of both. The bow-string is made of the sinew of some marine animal, 
laid loose, in order to be twisted at pleasure, as the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere may require to preserve it at a proper length. Thus is this very 
neat little weapon rendered portable, elastic, and effective in the highest 
degree, if we may be allowed to judge by the dexterity with which it was 
used by one of the natives at Port Discovery. 

“We had little opportunity of acquiring any satisfactory information 
with regard to the public regulations or private economy of these people. 
The situation and appearance of the places we found them generally inhab- 
iting indicating their beng much accustomed to change of residence ; the 
deserted villages tend to strengthen the conjecture of their being wanderers. 
Territorial property appeared to be of little importance; there was plenty 
of room for their fixed habitations, and those of a temporary nature, which 
we now found them mostly to occupy, being principally composed of 
crossed sticks covered with a few mats, as easily found a spot for their erec- 
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tion, as they were removed from one station to another, either as inclination 
might lead or necessity compel; and, having a very extensive range of 
domain, they were not liable to interruption or opposition from their few 
surrounding neighbors. 

“From these circumstances alone, it may be somewhat premature to 
conclude that this delightful country has always been thus thinly inhabited; 
on the contrary, there are reasons to believe it has been infinitely more 
populous. Each of the deserted villages was nearly, if not quite, equal to 
contain all the scattered inhabitants we saw, according to the custom of the 
Nootka people, to whom these have great affinity in their fixed habitations 
and in their general character. It is also possible that most of the clear 
spaces may have been indebted for the removal of their timber and under- 
wood to manual labor. Their general appearance furnished this opinion, 
and their situation on the most pleasant and commanding eminences, pro- 
tected by the forest on every side except that which would have precluded 
a view of them, seemed to encourage the idea. Not many years since, each 
of these vacant spaces might have been allotted to the habitations of differ- 
ent societies, and the variation observed in their extent might have been 
conformable to the size of each village, on the site of which, since their 
abdication or extermination, nothing but the smuller shrubs and plants had 
yet been able to rear their heads. 

“Tn our different excursions, particularly those in the neighborhood of 
Port Discovery, the skull, limbs, ribs, and back-bones, or some other vestiges 
of the human body, were found in many places promiscuously scattered 
about the beach in great numbers. Similar relics were also frequently met 
with during our survey in the boats; and I was informed by the officers 
that, in their several perambulations, the like appearances had presented 
themselves so repeatedly and in such abundance as to produce an idea that 
the environs of Port Discovery were a general cemetery for the whole sur- 
rounding country. Notwithstanding these circumstances do not amount 
to a direct proof of the extensive population they indicate, yet, when 
combined with other appearances, they warranted an opinion that, at no 
very remote period, this country had been far more populous than at present. 


Some of the human bodies were found disposed of in a very singular man- 
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ner. Canoes were suspended between two or more trees, about twelve feet 


from the ground, in which were the skeletons of two or three persons. 
Others of a larger size were hauled up into the outskirts of the woods, which 
contained from four to seven skeletons, covered over with a broad plank. 
In some of these, broken bows and arrows were found, which at first gave rise 
to a conjecture that these might have been warriors, who, after being mor- 
tally wounded, had, whilst their strength remained, hauled up their canoes 
for the purpose of expiring quietly in them. But, on a further examination, 
this became improbable, as it would hardly have been possible to have pre- 
served the regularity of position in the agonies of death, or to have defended 
their sepulchers with the broad plank with which each was covered. The 
few skeletons we saw so carefully deposited in the canoes were probably 
the chiefs, priests, or leaders of particular tribes, whose followers most likely 
continue to possess the highest respect for their memory and remains; and 
the general knowledge I had obtained from experience of the regard which 
all savage nations pay to their funeral solemnities made me particularly 
solicitous to prevent any indignity from being wantonly offered to their 
departed friends. Baskets were also found suspended on high trees, each 
containing the skeleton of a young child; in some of which were also small 
square boxes filled with a kind of white paste, resembling such as I had 
seen the natives eat, supposed to be made of the saranna root. Some 
of these boxes were quite full; others were nearly empty, eaten probably by 
the mice, squirrels, or birds. On the next low point south of our present 
encampment, where the gunners were airing the powder, they met with several 
holes, in which human bodies were interred, slightly covered over, and in 
different states of decay, some appearing to have been very recently 
deposited. About half a mile to the northward of our tents, where the land 
is nearly level with high-water mark, a few paces within the skirting of the 
wood, a canoe was found suspended between two trees, in which were three 
human skeletons; and a few paces to the right was a cleared space of nearly 
forty yards round, where, from the fresh appearance of burned stumps, most 
of its vegetable productions had very lately been consumed by fire. Amongst 
the ashes we found the skulls and other bones of near twenty persons in 
different stages of calcination; the fire, however, had not reached the sus- 
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pended canoe, nor did it appear to have been intended that it should. The 
skeletons, found thus disposed in canoes or in baskets, bore a very small 
proportion to the number of skulls and other human bones indiscriminately 
scattered about the shores. Such are the effects; but of the cause or causes 
that have operated to produce them, we remained totally unacquainted, 
whether occasioned by epidemic disease or recent wars. The character and 
general deportment of the few inhabitants we occasionally saw by no means 
countenanced the latter opinion; they were uniformly civil and friendly, 
without manifesting the least sign of fear or suspicion at our approach, nor 
did their appearance indicate their having been much inured to hostilities. 
Several of their stoutest men had been seen perfectly naked, and, contrary to 
what might have been expected of rude natives habituated to warfare, their 
skins were mostly unblemished by scars, excepting such as the small-pox 
seemed to have occasioned, a disease which there is great reason to believe 
is very fatal amongst them. It is not, however, very easy to draw any just 
conclusions on the true cause from which this havoc of the human race pro- 
ceeded: this must remain for the investigation of others who may have more 
leisure and a better opportunity to direct such an inquiry; yet it may not 
be unreasonable to conjecture that the present apparent depopulation may 
have arisen,in some measure, from the inhabitants of this interior part hav- 
ing been induced to quit their former abode, and to have moved nearer the 
exterior coast for the convenience of obtaining, in the immediate mart, with 
more ease and at a cheaper rate, those valuable articles of commerce that 
within these last years have been brought to the sea-coasts of this continent 
by Europeans and the citizens of America, and which are in great estima- 
tion amongst these people, being possessed by all in a greater or less degree.” 

While surveying Admiralty Inlet, Vancouver met with further parties 
of Indians. Of the Skokomish, he says: ‘Towards noon, I went ashore at 
the village point (southern end of Bainbridge Island) for the purpose of 
observing the latitude; on which occasion I visited the village, if it may be 
dignified, as it appeared the most lowly and meanest of its kind. The best 
of the huts were poor and miserable, constructed something after the fashion 
of a soldier’s tent, by two cross-sticks, about five feet high, connected at 
each end by a ridge-pole from one to the other, over some of which was 
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thrown a coarse kind of mat; over others, a few loose branches of trees, 
shrubs, and grass. None, however, appeared to be constructed for protect- 
ing them, either against the heat of summer or the inclemency of winter. 
In them were hung up, to be cured by the smoke of the fire they kept con- 


stantly burning, 


clams, muscles, and a few other kinds of fish, seemingly 
intended for their winter’s subsistence. The clams perhaps were not all 
reserved for that purpose, as we frequently saw them strung and worn about 
the neck, which, as inclination directed, were eaten, two, three, or half a 
dozen at a time. ‘This station did not appear to have been preferred for the 
purpose of fishing, as we saw few of the people so employed; nearly the 
whole of the inhabitants belonging to the village, which consisted of about 
eighty or a hundred men, women, and children, were busily engaged, like 
swine, rooting up this beautiful verdant meadow, in quest of a species of 
wild onion, and two other roots, which, in appearance and taste, greatly 
resembled the saranna, particularly the largest. The collecting of these 
roots was most likely the object which attracted them to this spot; they all 
seemed to gather them with much avidity, and to preserve them with great 
care, most probably for the purpose of making the paste I have already 
mentioned.” 

“These people varied in no essential point from the natives we had seen 
since our entering the straits. Their persons were equally ill made, and as 
much besmeared with oil and different colored paints, particularly with red 
ocher and a sort of shining chaffy mica, very ponderous, and in color much 
resembling black lead. They likewise possessed more ornaments, especially 
such as were made of copper, the article most valued and esteemed among 
them.” Subsequently, about eighty of the Dwamish visited the ship, whose 
appearance he mentions as more cleanly than that of the people on the 
island. The latter were undoubtedly there merely temporarily, and for the 
purpose of digging the roots referred to. 

A party of Indians, it seems, turned the tables on Vancouver, so far as 
the suspicion of cannibalism is concerned, and, after subjecting some of a 
venison pastry to a very severe examination, rejected it with great disgust, 
pointing to their own bodies to indicate their idea of its origin. He satis- 
fied them of its character with some difficulty, and drew the inference, cer- 
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tainly correct, that the character ascribed to the northwest Indians of 
America in his day was, at least so far as these were concerned, unjust. 

The number of Indians encountered by Mr. Puget in exploring the 
various inlets leading to the sound which now bears his name does not 
seem to have been greater in proportion than those met with in Admiralty 
Inlet and Hood Canal, as, though Vancouver speaks of his meeting several 
tribes, he does not refer to their numbers. The only difficulty had with any 
of the natives was met with by this gentleman in what is now called Hale 
Passage, which, however, owing to his prudence, did not proceed to 
extremities. It is remarkable that on this occasion they showed no surprise 
at the fire of small-arms, but merely imitated the sound of the muskets by 
exclaiming poo! poo! and on the discharge of the swivel shotted, instead of 
flying, merely unstrung their bows, and came forward with demonstrations 
of friendship. 

In surveying Whidbey Island and the passages lying east of it, Mr. 
Whidbey met with the Snohomish and Skagit. Of this district, Vancouver 
says, “The number of its inhabitants is about six hundred, which I should 
suppose would exceed the total of all the natives before seen.” 

Already the productions of European art had begun to find their way 
here. Not only were the Indians tolerably well supplied with iron and cop- 
per arrow-points, but weapons also had been imported. ‘The chief,” says 
Vancouver, “for so we must distinguish him, had two hangers, one of Span- 
ish and the other of English manufacture, on which he seemed to set a very 
high value.” From their curiosity to know if he was all white, Mr. Whidbey 
concluded they had not before seen any Europeans, though from the differ- 
ent articles they possessed it was evident a communication had taken place ; 
probably by means of intertribal trade. 

Mr. Broughton’s account of the Columbia River Indians is far less 
minute. He makes no estimate of their apparent numbers, which do not 
appear to have struck him as very great, merely remarking that the farther 
he proceeded the more the country was inhabited. It is to be noticed that 
the deserted villages referred to by Vancouver and his different parties 
were probably left for the time being. The period of Mr. Broughton’s visit, 
the month of December, was one at which most of the bands living near 
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the mouth of the river were on Shoalwater Bay, engaged in taking winter 
salmon. The following extract embodies his principal observations : 

“The natives differed in nothing very materially from those we had 
visited during the summer, but in the decoration of their persons; in this 
respect they surpassed all the other tribes, with paints of different colors, 
feathers, and other ornaments. Their houses seemed to be more comfortable 
than those at Nootka; the roof having a greater inclination, and the planking 
being thatched over with the bark of trees. The entrance is through a hole 
in a broad plank, carved in such a manner as to resemble the face of a 
man, the mouth serving for the purpose of a door-way. The fire-place is 
sunk in the earth, and confined from spreading above by a wooden frame. 
The inhabitants are universally addicted to smoking. heir pipe is similar 
to ours in shape. ‘The bowl is made of very hard wood, and is externally orna- 
mented with carvings; the tube, about two feet long, is made of a small 
branch of the elder. In this they smoke an herb which the country pro- 
duces, of a very mild nature, and by no means unpleasant; they, however, 
took great pleasure in smoking tobacco; hence it is natural to conclude it 
might become a valuable article of traffic amongst them. In most other 
respects, they resemble their neighbors as to their manners and mode of 
living, being equally filthy and uncleanly.” 

Mr. Whidbey’s account of the examination of Gray Harbor contains 
even less information. The total number of inhabitants seen by him was 
estimated at one hundred; most of the remainder being, in all probability, 
at Shoalwater Bay, which, as before mentioned, was the winter ground of 
the Tsihalis equally with the Chinik. 

The next, and a far more valuable account of the Columbia River 
Indians, is that of Lewis and Clarke, thirteen years later. Their descrip- 
tions of Indian manners, dwellings, and life are accurate, and they have 
not, like many other writers, indulged in speculation, or attempted to draw 
inferences and assign motives for action on insufficient basis. The nomen- 
clature assigned by them to many of the bands, with which they met or of 
which they obtained information, is not recognizable at the present day. 
There are, in fact, no generic names used by the Indians among their own 
tribes, but each band is distinguished by its appropriate appellation, that of 
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the ground which it occupies. Generic or tribal names for others are some- 
times used; but, as’ before mentioned, the cohesion among the bands of the 
same family is so small, that it is more usual to hear them separately men- 
tioned, even by their neighbors. As these appellations differ with the 
different tribes, and moreover die out with the abandonment of a particular 
locality, it is next to impossible, after such a lapse of time, to identify all 
of them, except by their locality or order of succession. 

Subsequent to Lewis and Clarke is Franchére, whose simplicity of 
narration and air of truth induce a regret that his work is not more in detail. 
Upon this much of Mr. Irving’s description is based. 

Ross Cox’s adventures, though highly amusing and sufficiently accurate 
where description alone is concerned, are liable to give very false impres- 
sions of motive and idea. 

Of the externals of savage life on the Oregon coast, there are many 
graphic and full accounts; but an insight into their minds is not so easy to 
reach, and those who have most carefully sought it are likely to be most 
doubtful of their success. 


EARLY VISITS OF WHITE MEN. 


The Indians at the mouth of the Columbia preserve several traditions 
of the early visits of white men, the first of which must have been many 
years anterior to the arrival of Gray. The wife of Mr. Solomon H. Smith, 
who belonged to the Klatsop, and was born about the year 1810, informed 
me that the first white men seen by her tribe were three who came ashore 
in a boat from a wrecked vessel. ‘They landed on Klatsop Point (Point 
Adams), where one soon afterward died. They were first descried by a 
woman who had lost her child, and, after the Indian fashion, had gone out 
in the morning to mourn for it. She saw a large object lying on the beach, 
and, while looking at it in wonder, the seamen came ashore and approached, 
holding a bright kettle and motioning her to bring water. She was afraid; 
but they put it down and retired, when she took it and ran to the village. 
The Indians then came down in a body. The new-comers looked like men, 
except that they had long beards like bears. They had already put the sick 
man into a box to be buried, as he was nearly dead. The Klatsop Indians sent 
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for the others on the river, who came in great numbers. Astonished at the 
value of their prize and, hoping to get the whole of the metals which it con- 
tained, they set fire to the wreck, by which means they lost all. There 
were copper kettles on the vessels and pieces of money, having a square 
hole through the center. 

The two surviving seamen remained as slaves to the Klatsop until it 
was found that one was a worker in iron, of which the Indians began to see 
the value, when they made him a chief. Afterward the two started for their 
own country, which, they said, was toward the rising sun. They went as 
far as the Dalles, where one stopped and married. The other returned to 
Multnomah Island and married there. He had a daughter, who was an 
old gray-haired woman when Mrs. Smith was a child. Her own father 
remembered the arrival of the seamen. The man who lived on Multnomah 
Island was undoubtedly the one mentioned by Franchére in his narrative, 
whose son, Soto, was alive, and a very old man, at the time of his visit. 

After this, a vessel anchored off Mahcarnie Head [False Tilamik], in 
the bight at the mouth of the Nehalen River. About twenty armed men, 
with cutlasses, came on shore, bringing an iron chest, which they carried 
about two miles back into the country, to a spot where an Indian trail 
crosses a brook on the south side of the promontory. The place was east 
of the trail and south of the brook. There they buried it between two rocks, 
letting down another on top, and cut an inscription on the rock. They then 
killed a man and went away. Some years ago, a party of Oregonians went 
to search for this box, under the impression that it was hidden treasure, but 
were unsuccessful, for, although the place is ascertained within a short dis- 
tance, their Indian guides would not approach it.” The incident of a man 
being killed on the spot is probably an Indian addition, drawn from their 
own usages. 

Another vessel, having on board a large quantity of beeswax, was cast 
away on the spit of land to the north of the same river, the Nehalen. The 
crew came ashore, built a house, and lived peaceably for some time, till 
they began to take away the Indians’ wives. This created an excitement, 
and finally, when they had seduced off the wife of a chief, he assembled the 
tribe, and asked if they would let their wives 


go or fight. They decided to 
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fight, and attacked the seamen with bows and arrows and spears. The 
latter resisted, throwing stones behind them and under their arms with great force, 


as the Indians say, but were finally all killed. This beeswax has often been | 


mentioned by travelers, and pieces of it continue to be found after westerly 
storms. This vessel was probably a Japanese junk, several of which have 
from time to time been cast away on the coast. It is noticeable that many 
of the Tilamik differ in personal appearance from their neighbors at this 
day, so as easily to be recognized by those acquainted with the peculiarity. 
Their complexion is yellower than ordinary, and their eyes more oblique 
and elongated. 

The spot on which Lewis and Clarke’s winter encampment was fixed is 
still discernible, and the foundation logs remained till within a year or two. 
It was on the west bank of a little river, called by the Indians Netul, but 
generally known as Lewis and Clarke’s River, about two miles from its 
mouth. The trail by which they used to reach the coast can also be traced. 
Their visit produced a stronger impression than any event before the arrival 
of the Astoria party, and they are still remembered by the older Indians. 
One of these Indians told a settler that the captains were real chiefs, and 
that the Americans who had come since were but tilikwm, or common peo- 
ple. Ske-mah-kwe-up, the chief, and almost the last survivor of the Wah- 
kiakum band of Tsintk, preserved with great pride the medal given him 
by Lewis and Clarke, until within a year or two, when it was accidentally 
lost, to his great grief. 

The Tsihalis Indians retain a recollection of Gray. Kau-kau-an, the 
old chief at T'sihalis Point, informed me that he had seen him. Gray gave 
them a musket and some cartridges, first, however, cutting off the balls. 
They did not know its use, but supposed it was intended merely to make a 
noise, and fired it off until their powder was gone, when they broke it up. 
Afterward they found out Gray’s object. He also gave them axes and 
knives, the first they had seen. A few years after him came Captain Tom- 
linson, with whom also they traded. Gray and he used to give them a 
‘small blanket”, probably a piece of coarse cloth, for a dressed deer-skin. 

Quite a number of Sound Indians remember the visits of the early 


ships to their waters, although, as might be expected, they have confused 
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their accounts. Lakh-kanam, father of the Duke of York, the S’klallam 
chief, and apparently a very old man, informed me that he was about the 
age of a boy whom he pointed out, or some ten years when they first 
arrived, This he said had only one stick, mast, and was probably the 
Washington, Captain Kendrick, which entered in 1789, or the Princess Royal 
(Spanish), Lieutenant Quimper, in 1790. The Indians thought it was Do- 
kwe-butl, for they knew nothing of the kwa-neh-tum, or white man, and 
they feared lest some great sickness should follow. The vessel came up to 
New Dungeness and anchored. The old men and women went out and 
called Dokwebutl! Dokwebutl! The chiefs said to one another that they 
ought not to be afraid, and they accordingly washed, oiled, and painted 
their faces as when making tamahn-ois, thinking to please Dokwebutl. 
They all went out in their canoes to the ship, when one man, a sailor, 
motioned to them not to come near till they had washed the paint from their 
faces. They went astern and did so, and then all were admitted to the 
ship; but Lakh-kanam, who was small and afraid, did not go. The sailors 
got into his canoe, and wanted to try and paddle it, and he cried till Hai- 
ya-watst, General Pierce’s father, who is still living, and older than himself, 
came down into the canoe and told him not to cry. Some one, he supposes 
the captain, then made them all presents of buttons and knives. The cap- 
tain wanted afterward to buy one of the dog’s-hair blankets and one of 
cedar bark. He had nothing at this time to trade with except buttons, 
knives, and sheathing-copper, and the shell called sea-ear (Haliotis). He 
traded these things for curiosities. About a year or a year and a half after, 
a three-masted and a two-masted vessel came in. Neither of them went 
farther up than Port Discovery. The two-masted vessel traded them iron 
hoops and broken iron; they bought deer- and elk-skins, and gave from 
eight to twelve small blankets! or a musket for one skin! They also sold 
shot and powder. When the captain had done trading, he gave away knives, 
looking-glasses, and other small articles as presents. 

Lakh-kanam’s remembrance of prices is probably very much exagger- 


ated by distance, the good old times being a golden age with the Indians 
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also; but the narative is probably substantially accurate. When he had 


grown up and got a wife, two more ships came. Several had touched at 
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Cape Flattery before the first came to New Dungeness. They came ashore 
at once, and put up a tent, and many of the Klallam came to see her. ‘The 
name of one captain was Lelis and the other Paput. That of another still 
was Kelalimuk. They always wanted skins from the Indians. The Indians 
had no beaver, but elk, deer, and sea-otter. or a large sea-otter they gave 
twenty blankets. They also bought haikwa for blankets, five fathoms for 
a blanket. These blankets were different from the first, being heavier. 
The last two vessels only came up to Port Discovery. He thought they 
then went to Klyokwot. It was afterward that ships came up the Sound. 
For some time, a good many came, and then they stopped. The name of 
the captains given by him cannot be recognized, and very possibly were of 
Indian bestowal. It would seem to indicate that several trading-vessels had 
passed up the straits before Vancouver; but there is some confusion as to 
times, if the sloop was Gray’s, as he could not have come up in the interim. 
Lakh-kanam also recollects when the white people (the Russians) lived in 
a house at Neeah Bay. He was then grown up. A vessel was lost there, 
and the Makah plundered her and behaved badly. The house was only a 
tent. He knew nothing of a stone house, such as the adobe building erected 
by the Spaniards. 

Winapat, or, as he is called by the whites, Bonaparte, one of the old 
Snokomish chiefs, informed me that the first ship came up only as far as 
Whidbey Island. Until then a piece of iron, as long as one’s finger, was 
worth two slaves. That ship brought it to them directly. When he was a 
very small boy, two ships came, one of which stopped in the Klallam country, 
and the other went up to the Puyallup. They carried off a chief, Tsee- 
shishten. In this, also, there is probably some error, if the ships were 
Vancouver's, as he makes no mention of taking away any Indians. 
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VOCABULARIES. 


1.— Vocabulary of the Shihwapmukh. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from a woman of the tribe with the 
assistance of a man also of the tribe, by George Gibbs. 

Nore.—I did not learn the locality from which the woman came, 

and imagine there may be dialectic differences in the language. It is 


also possible that she may have forgotten some words.—G. G. 


2.— Vocabulary of the Shooswaap. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from Dr. William F. Tolmie, of the 
Hudson Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 

Nore.—Concerning the habitat of these Indians, the following re- 
mark is taken from “Indian Languages of the Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories” by Albert 8. Gatschet (Magazine of American History, March, 
1877): “The Shushwap, Suwapamuck, or Southern Atnah, belongs to 
the Selish stock, but does not extend from middle course of Fraser 
River and its affluents so far south as to reach American territory. ~ It 


closely resembles Selish proper.” 
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3.—Vocabulary of the Nikutemukh. 


A tribe of the Selish family, inhabiting the Fraser River from the falls above 
Fort Yale to the mouth of the Thompson River, by George Gibbs. 

Norre.—This vocabulary was obtained at Fort Hope March 24, 

1870, from Hwee-tah’-lich-kaw, son of the chief of Klech-ah’-mech (a 

village at the forks) through the medium of Skah-uhl, a Sumas chief, 

at one interview; subsequently revised, and presumed to be substan- 


tially correct.—G. G. 


4 —Vocabulary of the Okindken. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from an Indian of the Shemel-a-ko- 
much band, living near the forks of the river [Okindkane? ], below the 
lakes, by George Gibbs. 

Norr.—I have no doubt of the general accuracy of this vocabu- 
lary. The language probably varies considerably toward the head of 
the great lake-—G. G. 


5.—Vocabulary of the Wa-ky-nd-kaine. 


A tribe of the Selish family; obtained from Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie, of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 


6.— Vocabulary of the Shwoyelpi. 


A tribe of the Selish family; obtained by George Gibbs. 
Norr.—Mr. Gatschet speaks of the Soaiatlpi (probably the same 
tribe) as residing west of Olympia City. 


7.—Vocabulary of the Skoylpeli. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from the Rev. G. Mengarini, by George 
Gibbs. 
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8.—Vocabulary of the Spokan. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from Spokan, a chief of the tribe, by 


George Gibbs. 


9.—Vocabulary of the Piskwaus, or Winatsha. 


A tribe of the Selish family (living on the Columbia River from the Winat- 


sha up to the Okinakane), collected in 1853, and subsequently revised 
at Fort Colville in 1860, by George Gibbs. 
Nore.—It is possible there may be dialectic differences between 
the Indians from whom it was obtained.—G. G. 
NOTE. 


The following extract, from ‘Instructions for Research relative to the 


Ethnology and Philology of America”, by George Gibbs (Smithsonian Mis- 


cellaneous Collections, No. 160), is inserted as a guide to the spelling of the 
within vocabularies by Dr. Gibbs. Those by Dr. Tolmie do not follow the 


same plan, but those by Father Mengarini seem to have been altered by Dr. 


Gibbs to conform to his system of spelling: 


VOWELS. 

as long in father, and short in German haé (nearly as in English what). 

as long in they (“long a” in face), short in met. 

as long in marine, short in pin. 

as long in go, short in home, whole (as generally pronounced in the North- 
ern States). 

as long in rule (00 in fool), short in fill (00 in good). U as in union, 
pure, &¢., to be written yu. 

as in all (aw, au in bawl, taught). 

as in fat. 

as in but (0 in love, 00 in blood). 

as in aisle (“long i” in pine). 

as ow in now, ow in loud. 


The distinction of long and short vowels to be noted, as far as possible, 


by the division into syllables, joining a following consonant to a short vowel, 
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and leaving the vowel open if long. Where this is insufficient, or where 
greater distinctness is desirable, a horizontal mark above, to indicate a long 
vowel, a curved mark a short one, thus: a, @, ¢, é, &e A nasal syllable, 
like those found so commonly in French, to be marked by an index, x, at 
the upper right-hand corner of the vowel; thus, 0”, @”, a", uw", will represent 


the sounds of the French on, an or en, in, and wn, respectively. 
b) ? p) ) 


CONSONANTS. 
6 asin English Ulab. 
c not to be used excepting in the compound ch; write # for the hard 
sound, s for the soft. 
dp asin English did. 
F asin English jife. 
G asin Inelish gig, never for the soft sound, as m gmgcr; tor this use 
_ always /j. 

Hu asin Enelish how, hoe, handle. 
J asin English judge. 
K asin English kick. 
Las in English lull. 
Mas in English mimic. 

as in English noon. 
pas in English pipe. 
Q not to be used; for qu write ka. 
R as in English rear. 
s asin English sauce. 
rT asin English fight. 
vas in English vow. 
w asin English wayward. 
x not to be used; write iis or gz, according to the sound, in wax, example. 
y asin English you, year. 
z asin English zeal, buzz. 
N as vg in English singing. 
su asin English shall, shoe. 


ZH as Zin azure, S In fusion. 


CH 
TH 
DH 
Ku 


GU 


as in English church. 

as in English thin, truth. 

as th in the, with. 

a surd guttural aspirate, the German ch in ach, loch, buch, and sometimes 
approaching that in ich, recht, bicher. 

asonant guttural aspirate (Arabic ghain); other compounds, like the 
clucks occurring in T’sinuk, &c., to be represented by fl, thl, tlk, &e., 
according to their analysis. 
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COMPARATIVE 


Selish 


LANGUAGE, 


AUTHORITY, 


1. Shihwapmukh. 


George Gibbs. 


2. Shooswaap. 


Dr. Wm. I. Tolmie. 


3. Nikutemukh. 


George Gibbs. 


4. Okindken. | 


George Gibbs. 


Mother 


Husban 225 =..--- 


Daughter 


elder - .- 
younger 


Brother 


elder 


Sister) 
younger .. 


Indians, people -. 


MouthWessetese == 
AMO GooSoas Goce 


Sxatelakhvee sere 
nokh-ho-nokh 
tu-we/-wut -....--- 
hukh-h’bo/-tum ...- 


skwi-ma/-milt 


ka/-chus 


s’ha/-In-us ...... -- - 
nokh-ho-nobh 


si-shin’-shus 


o-kwais’ 


ya-kuk-kakh’ 
en-chit-chas’ 


eal=mullsht eee tee 
skaph’-kans ...--.. 


tkum/-més: hun 


kla/-nus 


sk’ wt-k’ wt-los/-tan - 


pus-saks...-......- 
spil-lot’-sins 
ti-hwat-s’ks 


hal-takhws 


skallum, simameiin 
(plural). 
kilmeilook 


uskoi (by male); 
toam (by female). 


shin-koo-tloask-tin-. 


SPIGSAL Aes elemeseer 
spleimehin 


tewhehik 


a-eitimin 


skai’-hu 


smot-lateie-neesecee 
tu-we’-iit -......-.. 
tum-l’ho/-milkh .-.. 
ko-kum-mum/-mat - 
skats’-za 


skap-kan ......---. 
n’s-kut-klosh 


SUGSS5sccaeaceeeeees 


kane ..cs su eewnes 
n’kut-klosh-tan ..-- 


hai-ya’-hu 


shwop/-chin 


shat-e-mi-hilt; 
(younger) is-kau’-i- 
shilp ; stau’-a-tilt. 

shat-e-mi’-hilt; 
(younger) stau’-a- 
tilt. 

is-ka/-tcha. ..-.--.. 

in-shish’-in-sha .... 


ske-lakh 
in-tsa-si/-a-kan (my 
head). 
in-kap-kén/-tin .-.. 
is-kwut-klos ...---- 
in-kl-ke-mél’-shin -. 
in-te’-na.--.....--- 
is’n-kwilt-kw’ klos- 


tin. 


is-pus-saks’ 


wees wees 


is-pil-lim/-tsin 


in-tiwtsk 


VOCABULARIES. 


Family. 


5. Wa-ky-na- 
kaine. 
Dr. Wm. I. Tolmie. 


kullumkullumoob 


ish-coosh-a-ush .. 


tlim-kuils -...... 


Ke an=nisiecee = eeee 
hoo-koo-tloosh - 
kins. 
ish-pis-saktszkis - 
is-pilootehins -... 
tee-whaat-chis .. . 


6. Shwoyelpi. 


George Gibbs. 


skul-te-mékhw ..-. 


tek-le-mél-hu -...-. 
te-to!-wit.-.-.. -.<. 
sta/-ko-mikh-u....- 
wokh-tilt.......... 


le=6=linlseecincecces 


es-ku-80' 0.0... 0205 - 


es-tem-ke’-elt...... 


el-she’-shin-sha .--. 
el-kakh-teha......- 


kap-keén’ 
skut-los 


st’kul-kut-los-kan .. 


spe-saks...-....... 
spe-lim-tsen 
tekhw’tsk 
ai’-te-min 


sop-tchin 
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7. Skoyelpi. 


Rev. G. Mengarini. 


8. Spokan.’ 


George Gibbs. 


9. Piskwaus or 
Winatsha. 


George Gibbs. 


le-e’-u (of a son); 
mis’-tum (of a 
daughter). 

sko’-i (of a son); tom 
(of a daughter). 

s’khe’-lu-e .-.--.... 


su-nu-kol-si/- 
khikh. 

su-nu-kol-si- 
khukh. 


skai-likh 
tses’-se-ken........ 


kap-kain’-ten...-.. 
sku-tlos 


stu-ku-tlos/-ten .... 


spu-saks....-.-...- 
spu-lim-tsen 
ti-khuts-kw 

al-!u-men.......... 


sup-tzin (beardy).. 


skul-ta-mi‘-hu ..... 


SeM-a-em/ -.......- 
teb-O=16 ona ceaas s 
shash-u-twm....... - 
okh-telt’ -......... 
le-e/-u (by boy); 
mes’-twin (by girl). 


es-ku/-i (by boy); 
in-ttim (by girl). 
IS-Haltat-Veasee es cee 
is-kwus-se’ (eldest); 
skok’-se el t/ 
(younger). 
his-twm-che-e1 t/ 
(eldest) ; his-shu’- 
tum-elt (younger). 
in-kat!-ki.......... 


is-sin’-sa ; is-sis’-in-si 


in-kl-chi/-cha -..... 


inl-chi/-che-tps .. .. 


skai’-likhw ......-. 
spilh-kain ....-....- 


kom!-kan-cees ees 
skwit-los’.......... 
skil-ti ne’-shin -. .. - 
Hen=ne esc caecos 
s’chik-keve-klos’- 
chin. 
Bpl-sakcs/ oe se se 
spe-lim’-chin ...... 
ti-wh-est’...... 
huli-e/-hwu....-.-. 


Sup-chin) 22-2 -2/+--<- 


skul-ta-mekhw’. 


sma-iim’, 

tet’/-o-wit. 

ke-a-an/-na. 

stom. 

in-la-a/-o (by boy) ; 
in-ma-as-tum 
(by girl). 

ish-ku’-i (by boy); 
in-tom’ (by girl). 

is-ha/-lo-e. 

en-0kh-he-nokh. 

en-ash-kwu-sha’. 


is-ta-tam’-ka. 


en-kaks-t’k. 

is-sin’-cha; is-si-sin- 
cha (very young). 

in-cha’-ka. 

en-he’-la. 

sh’kint’. 

en-kOm/-kan. 


es-ske-au’-a-kan. 
ish-kl6s/-men. 
kat-ka-malsh. 
in-tan/-na. 
ish-na-k1l6s-kl6s/- 
min. 
en-muk’-sin. 
ish-kum-chin. 
en-mel’-lik. 
en-hul-akhw’. 
esh-wtip-chin. 
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LANGUAGE, 1. Shihwapmukh. 

AUTHORITY, George Gibbs. 
Neck ss22si.se2- k’l-kum'-chins .-.. - 
Arm £ssscnsses22 sko wakh-hans ... 
Hand 4e-42 52855 kal-likhsteoececeese 
Hingers :2-3--7<- - el-le’-h’kst .....-.-- 
Niilsiccs Szeeeecee ka-ke/-nuk-st’ns-.-. 
BOG = 2 =o ane 80-Wa/-nUS.......2- =} 
eave a7.oe aveec at Bkaweli-lvisiee seecee 
Pootissssse..s-eee lekh-hwisso.. cou 
Mocss42s265h ee. lékh-huns .... 2... 
IBOno)--2e see eee ko-kolteh’ _.......- 
Mieiittte= cote POS-NUNSiee- eae ee 
Bloodiaas: =s-22.- tehop!-sis!==.--.22- 
Rommyvillages--a|--conee See eee 
@hieieetecc se eer kok-pekh@oseee-ee- 


Bow 


AC ee as 
Wnifer so eaeeeaers 


Canoe (bark) ..-. 


Shoes .....- 


Pipe -secec === se 


n’ke-salt/-sa. ....-. 


chit/-hu; (skin lodge) 


shutl-man-alt-bu. 


utslvksi4eeeeeee 

kle-a’; (dug out) 
thluk-a-autl. 

Shilt-2ulseeeee near 


2, Shooswaap. 


Dr. Wm. PF. Tolmie. 


hewlichy=-e-eeseere 
shcho-eixt .......-. 


inil-keyah -..--....- 


COMPARATIVE 
Selish 


3. Nikutemukh. 


George Cribbs. 


4. Okindkeén. 


George Gibbs. 


ko-ke’-n’kst 
she-wan’-hu 
skwokht 


lokh-h’yen .....-- 
lokh-h’yen 
iso-ko/kbtl 


hwa-gak 


pi-tel’-lavce oe. ee 
kok-peo! 22-5. 2-825 
n’ke-shan’k 


tsh’kwin’-nak.... 
Kk’ wes’-kan -- ...--- 


Shal=l6si5-S2eseme a 
teske} With! 2.2.2 =ses 
shilt-7ate sees 
tsuk-kots-tan -. 2... 


Sinanthy-. 2s 
Whi Seton asso ages 


in-ke/-likh 
is-cha-aikst’ ..._.. - 


in-kokh-ke/-nik-star. 


i8-PO-0S; = ee sejeeee=- 

in-a-mikhl-ki-a .._. 
i-si-lakht! ........- 
in-chit/-hu 


HE Tah! Sea eseiseee : 
ineb-kwin-nik ~~... 
ins-ke’-lin 


in-kau-is’-tan 


in-em/-i-kwm-min - 


is-tat-lum 


in-kakb-han 
is-na-man/’-hu-ten - 


sman’-hu 


kul-la/-no-isti.--.-. . 


bo 
Or 
ey | 


VOCABULARIES. 


Family. 

5. Wa-ky-ni- 6. Shwoyelpi. 7. Skoyelpi. 8. Spokan’. 9. Piskwaus or 
kaine. Winatsha. 

Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie. George Gibbs. Ttev. G. Mengarini. George Gibbs. George Gibbs. 
Edecao padoan cones: késpen (back of | kes-pen’......----.| s’chi-mas/-kwilt....} in-kes/-pin. 

neck); ske-mal/- 
kilt (throat). 

SOE CCO BHeOSS, 5500) PE S5ac coercU ape eacs sku-wa/-khen ..---.| kil-i-ke/-lish ....-.-| kim-la/-han (upper): 

es-pin-shakst’ 
(lower). 
ka-illigh: 25--.--.- ke/-likhw..-....--- él Wiksoco eects ae -| sin-chim-kin-ctsk ..} eu-Ka/-likh. 
lughuleéghkish ..| stcho-aikst -....--. stse-e/-ikts...-.. --- scho-cho-akst .. .. -.| es-cho-1akst/; sio’- 
muks (thumb). 
Renoir eeeees kokh-ke-nik-sten -.| kokh-kain-ks-ten ..| ko-ko-kensk’....-..) in-sul-pa-akst. 
Weemerecmis acess sts skel-tik 72-2 --=- skel’-tek....-.-....| skail-t’k...........| esh-kaltk 
SBodo Hescon os enor st’so-hen .-.--..--.] stso/-hen ......-..-.| stebo cho-shin .....| en-ko-mo/-shin 
(thigh). 
shquaght-........ spo’-likh-hen ....-, | spo’-li-khen .......| steho-shin .......-| ist-cho/-han. 

axe cone eOsttonice st’chd-a-han ...-...| st’sa-a/-khen...... | stebo-shin-......-..) ish-lwh-luh’-shin. 

sivteisiscimeciecsicse stisiny’------.----. -| S(8-1m" ---. -..-=. | stchop -... -..--.-.| st-sam’. 
552 ou nSebonusorce SDOLOEN stiosoncocco=| GPO Mipeoneseoedes| |) StU Seneca st eee fll oesh 
choapsis.-....--- mil-ké-yikh........| mel-ki-ye!’ ......-..] sin-a-htll .......... mil-kai/-ya. 
|) SSenobscoct csotas|[eccde0 secousebaocdbre hwi-..’-khu .......-) set-skai’-is......... 
ooes acer seneeeee il-i-me’-him .......| i-li-mi-kbum-..-..-..| il-li-me/-ham ......| yil-li-me’-bum. 
fee eaaceeeece so=c|| Mik-e-she/-lish s45~- li-ke-le-kit....-...-) su-pil-stu-e/-hu ....| skin. 
Kaeser eaetieeienice se-lakht’ ......-.--} su-lakbi...........) stum-el-lis......-.-| slakht. 
¢-cheet-oogh....- tchit/Shuss.- ase---4| (stt-bn) ee 24---- =|) Chit-hul 22) ...5---|/(shi-pi-al/-hu, mu 
shal/-hu; ist-hul 
(home). 
Bosco One ehaneaace Hukepyesssseeseaeee | eképeeee-se-.5: ----|) Rl-chep'-22252.--,|\itle-kap’: 
Sa eteeieateete aoac- tse-kwink ..-...-..| tsu-kwink-.....-..| skwintch ..-.......| ha-chi’-kan. 

Necks acetate. sas. ts’ke’-len ..........| tse-ke/-len -.......-.] ta/-pe-min ......-..| ts-ka/-lan. 
klim-mein ....-.- he-le-min? Josse.cc- khe-le-nun ....-.---| shil-i-min’ ----.-.--| kau-is’ kan. 
soo-koo-mein; | nin-ka-men.......- nin/-ka-men ....-...| nin-che-min ......-) ni/-ka-min. 

hoot-laxt. 

pois eae telerasnte re kli-¢/(of bark); stat-| tli-e! -.-........--.| stet-lum..-.-...-...] stet/-lum: 

lum (dug out). 

sheiltzoh -....... Akea/eWamlecsersasid oo es ke-kihenlececesace =|) kal t-S Bee sao. = ska/-hun’. 
Posmuasomcoeacore | sin-hu-man/-hu-ten.| sen-menkh-ten-.-..-.| sin-i-man/-hn-ten --) shutl-ken. 

ES Gacmeo seo OBS eS sman/-hu.2-..- .---|/ su-menkh.-....-...| sman’-hu..........| sman’-hu. 
islimaskit; ish- | ste-ki-mas/-kwt ....| stu-ku-mas-ket....-.| schi chi-mas-k’t..-..| st-ko-mas’-kit. 

tleik (clouds). 

show-saash ...-- hai-at)/-no..-.. ..-. khe-ye’hl/-no ...--. spe-kan-e/ ....-.-- | kos-hun. 
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COMPARATIVE 
Selish 
LANGUAGE, 1. Shihwapmukh. 2. Shooswaap. 3. Nikutemukh. 4. Okinadken. 
AUTHORITY, George Gibbs. Dr. Wm. I. Tolmie. George Girbs, George Gibbs. 
Moon) 2ss-<5-2-5 magh -han .......-: hy-al thlinoogh.-...| ma-h’yet/-an. ..-.--. hai-yatl-no; so-kai’- 
um. 
Stareeccoucsee ces sku-sunt..---------| 8CO00-coOSsin .......- ni-ko-ko/-shan - .--- sku-ku/-sint --.---. 
Duy) «once steyesen Sit/-kwi--< <== .2--=- schul-haal -......-. shetl’-kut...-..---. s’hul-halt? ©. -. ---< 
Nighiteoaee cess ichits-0ft seeeseee= sin-ko-katch ....--- she’-tést’ .......... in-kn-ku-ats’ ....-. 
(iphitieesces- ees ROU ECHARG coseco ce lbooccosnbese csoseoes|[ssocesnoseossec osdcrl toe Sat ogaoonoscsaacs 
Darkness.--56=- Chi-lot-he-sit/-usthee|eseaca=eoni=ne ates | Sao ee eee eee e eee | Leese eee 
Wi Gosemgoe ho!-ho-an’/-a-wun .. -|. <2 2. -.5. secs ee cnne no-a@/-na-wun ..---- chin-pak’-tsin (sun- 
rise). 
Evening. ..--.... MGA At) So S5s co5e||essosend coSoss Ha5ac UROEO) | Go egsocosonee skul-le-hwe/-na (san- 
set). 
Splingeeeest= mee (HESS one soneceos||osomcosned anes cocsne WE Cl sqeoees saseor il-pis-kepts’ .....-- 
Summer... ------: SiS Seeosc|lsoece sobocesesd osac tse-lokh -.......... il-pish-cha-4k.....- 
ANTIUETNT poscs sonl| Hara oa 8sp collosedes scSasa pedis OSS kes-to-we’ .....---.| il-pe-se-istk..-..... 
Winter: == 531- <1. BESO Kae patos clatatnel|aiefacnesieinan eee See tehul-tebén’ .......} spakt (mid-winter) 
Wand ees ates SWE cinotads cess lpsoocds eseacacsos mace WEN sod poscos cece UGMN conc escog nese 
Mhunder wes —e SU-Uts- KAM tee nena eerne ere aoe ke-kekh\<-- <55-- =. suk-uts-kam’...-.-- 
Lightning - ..-... pokh’-pot-tsa-wai’- |.....---..---..----. HENS 550 43Gsn0 Jas tasoossuccmens assis 
um. 
Raise eee kluk’/-stum -....--. shkelts2--2ss-ccse- tuk?) 23 so ess sce Sitios ae sasodes 
Snow: weseoencacs Swokhtnesssnsee sce shimeikoot --.-.... WRONG anacastcceoce sme-skwiut! .......- 
1s Wl GseSiesecseac TSe8-70)-CSUMe ese oes eeeye ee eee Kla-hos 2220. 5s-2-=c sit-sil-lo/-sint ....-- 
Hire sone. ecicese te-oUkwWen = ecserie. sho-eisilp .-....-... sho/-i-pam’ .... ...- sho-res/-up.----. a2 
Waterson a aseos sa/-wult-kwa/ ....-. Sel-OOl kaeaes sete KONE ae cpee reece si-ttl-kw ..---..--. 
MWe ocoses Geso case SENN SO ee occees | Scooesecpocecs Sanaa Ny paaWeen- amano sin-sholt’ .....-.--- 
Earth, land ...... tum-mékhw’.....-.| kloa-quullaow -...- tum-mékhw’ ...-.. in-tum-hu’-lo ...... 
REE Hoeecoococese wo-tini’-tk: 3.2 22sc|--cessssmeccceseesss kwatl-kwa ....-....| kl-she’-le-hwa; sil’- 
hwa te’-kwut (big 
lake). 
TINE Seoqen sess sit-at/-hwa ..-.-... choo-eigh......---. koh; s’che-wa-w. ..| an-sil-i-hwot’ ...-.. 


VOCABULARIES. 
Family. 
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5. Wa-ky-na- 
kaine. 


Dr. Wm. I’. Tolmie. 


6. Shwoyelpi. 


George Gibbs. 


7. Skoyelpi. 


Rev. G. Mengarini. 


8. Spokan’. 


George Gibbs. 


squil-i-qualt . ..-. bai-atl’-no .....---- 


shoo-coosin sku-ku-sint 


sheitikut 


ha/-pe-na ...-.----- 


tehil- ku-k wast 
(day-break). 

kok’-sus; kela-khw 
(sunset). 

skeptch 


sta-mu’-ln ;(midsum- 
mer) teha-akh’. 
ska-ai’ 


tsakts-kem’........ 


sho-wik’-is-tum -... 


skét=.---7- 
smne’-kwwt ........- 
stit-shi-lo’-shent --- 
sho-res-elp.---..... 


sh-klux-tum 


shoo-ooght ...... 
seeiaee BI-W-KU oc seecee- 


SE CESB EE CEA SRS as phucint sssenesace 
-| tem-i-ho’-lekhw ---- 


she-li-hwa; si-wltk; 
sk]-pit-li-mit-kwu. 


shit-ta-ta-qua....]} n’tu-et/-kwu (the 
main river of a 
valley). 


khe-ye’hl'-no 


sku-ku’-sent 
skhal-khalt 


sen-ku-kwe-ets’-tw - 


| hi eeaSenoneecoas 
tsen-u-is’ 


skep’-tsw 


stsa-a’-ko 


ske-ai 


si-is-tu-ku 


stsu-tsu-los’-sent - -.| - 
so-ris-selp ....--.-- 
se’-ul-ko 
skhu’-int 
tu-mi-kho lekh .... 


sku-pu-hlu-mit-ku..|. 


n’tokh-khwait/-ku 


nis-ku'-ku-ets spe- 

kan-e’ (night sun). 
ku-ku’-sum 
sul-la-halt’ 


sku’-ku-ets’ 
e-halt 


iechipfesesene eres 
kwe-kw’st -.--..-.- 


kil-hu-me-min, wi/- 
ust. 

skepts; ke-pep-tsi’- 
lis. 

sa-anl’k’; an-enl- 
khe’-lis. 


sche’-e ; che’-i-lis. -- 


si-istk; es-es-t’ki’- 
lis. 


stur’-e-tur-em/ 
su-u-e’-kimt 


ste-pe’-is 
sim-e’-kut 


s’hu-yint 
sto -likhw; 
likhw-malt. 


sto- 


-| n’-tu-et/-kwu (main); 


n’shi-et/-kwu (a 
branch). 


9. Piskwaus or 
Winatsha. 


George Gibbs. 
swo-kam’. 
puk-puk-a-yau/-ut, 


nak-skat-hatl, s’hul/- 
lup. 


st-so/-we. 


e-ku-kwast’. 
hat/-letl. 

kép. 

lo-p6-lo. 

smokh-ho. 
she-ist/-kwum (‘cold 


now”); shma’-kwit 


(v. snow). 


shap; stlwkh-pal’- 
kwu. 

stup'-um. 

schi’-at-kwp’ (fire). 


sta/-o. 

smo’-ho, sma-kwut. 
chus-e-lo/-sa. 
s’chi-at/-kw’p. 
shau-ul-kw. 
shwo’-in-t’k. 


em-ma-o/-mut. 


sol-cha-shaw’-ilkw. 


en-ti-at’-kwu (main 
river). 


COMPARATIVE 
Selish 


LANGUAGE, 1. Shihwapmukh. 
AuTHORITY, George Gibbs. 

Maken 2c setnctess7 pa-sil’-kwa ...-..-- 
Walley: ~~ ==: 2... si-kau’-ut .-.... 2... 
Hill, mountain...) ts’kom’ .---.. ..-... 
island). -= 2s qfocse tshon-kum......... 
LON GUeacineaseee shamh\y-soseessscee 
Salt Joo 22 ode nel teoaneeere cee ee 
Inongases=ySecce swo-lo/-la-lum ..... 
IBC ReBane Gece LCM=Wap) -eseeaaee 

Woods =2 ober st’k-at sho’-sun ... 
A OTA ee ee Btlicag sc esse cst ece 
Barle'. a: saedteee pel-lan’2. 222: te23- 
GTASS 52225 acoso Sklosal ss o3e5 bassoon 
Pin@ oso enec ances sa-at/-kwiilp; (fir) 

skalp. 
Ilesh, meat...-.. so-wan’-hus ....... 
Dogmisees ssehooees skakh’-ha; (horse) 
kl-sas, ska/-hu. 

Butte Ofeeeaeewene stum-malt --....... 
Bear (black). --.. W’n-ka-ka-mim’‘; 
grizzly) skum-his’, 

Wolf (gray) ....- mal’ - um - skli -a/; 


(prairie wolf) 
snokh - hokh- ho- 
lakh. 


2. Shooswaap. 3. Nikutemukb. 4. Okinakén. 


Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie. George Gibbs. George Gibbs. 
coeose oeee------e--| pa-sill’/-ku .........| te-kwut; (dim.) te’- 
ta-kwut. 
a seeeee-eeeee---| Spai-yum .........| k’hla/-si-tis (prairie) 
eee ceines tree aee ae h’yan’h...-.....--.| yam-kwe/-iit; (snow- 
peak) skul-kwalt. 
Saeetsaaaasiereeeeee ni-hau-e/-kan ....-.| k’shon/-kw ......-- 
hugh-tloot....-.... kekhtresoeesase eet Wkh-klot’ --....... 
int ays Seas brats tora klat/-lem .... .- ...|| tewrr-ub..---.....-. 
peeeete dere eehescee WAS occos coeces|| weil oo. 
SU HEUAM pone mace jeoacen conecmcces noes yat-so-hip’; (forest) 
yas-tsil-sal. | 
neces ---------- .---|tsme’-map; so’-i-pum.| k’slip’-hu......-... | 
Eee Sanita See sane she-wk’-kam ....--.| kwelt’-sin (acicu- | 
lar); pats - k’l 
(broad). 
a aie Rises iateteawsecee Paley ane) sae eo alice lion mie eee 
Bal cdecaleidssseksaes she-wk’-kam ....-..| ste-e’ (coarse); tak’- 
w’lt(bunch-grass). 
waa Soe nee ee ames pa-hai’-yuk (fir) ...] sa-at’-kw’Ip (P. 
ponderosa). 
skeiltike. 2-424 .-|| SHMOts. sacs. aes Sle-wkht 333) eee 
kukoo-appa ....... sica/“haeesee cee ka-ka-wap’ -... -. 
Sao aeles sarees needs Inwi@lisSp) secs baste stum-ilt..--..----.| 
skumakeist........ spats; shvkh-shokh | skum-mo-hist’; ke- 
(grizzly). lau’-na (grizzly). 
Boag bong SOSDaG seoSee ska-wim ......---.| n’tset/-sin; sin-ke- 


lip (prairie wolf). 


VOCABULARIES. 


Family. 


5. Wa-ky-na- 
kaine. 


Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie. 


LZOO een oo\2 cassia 


sh-kagha 


sh-koollays...... 


6. Shwoyelpi. 


George Gibbs. 


tel-kiith..2s2s2222e! 

tsen - lo - au - tum ; 
(prairie) sti-e’. 

tchem-makw; skual- 
kwalt 
mountains); ki- 


(steep 


wa-shan-kan 
(snow-peaks). 
tehek - shon’- k wm 
(large ); k’s h o/- 
shun-kwun (small). 
shut-lot 


tchi-ip’; (forest) ki- 
sho’-lukhw. 

pétch-k]; (of fir) ikh- 
he/-ka-ma. 


shat-k wilp 
ponderosa) ; 
kelp (fir). 

sle-we’h 


(P. 
pich- 


ke- ke - wap; kis- 
shin; (horse) sin- 
tsil-sa-ska/-ha. 

stehut-lem (bull); 
stimalt (cow). 

sikum-mo-hist; sma- 
*he-ken (grizzly). 


u-tehe/-chin; sin-ka- 
lip (prairie). 


7. Skoyelpi. 


Rev. G. Mengarini. 


8. Spokan’. 


George Gibbs. 


9. Piskwans or 
Winatsha. 


George Gibbs. 


te'-khot 


tsum-m4-ko (hill) ; 
tsma - ko (mount- 
ain); ku-wes-shen- 
ken (snow-peak). 


e’-kstn-ku......... 


pets’-ku-le......... 


UGS Se ceo gear 


kuks-khin; ke-wep’. 


stsu/-hlem (bull) ; 
ste’-ma (cow). 

skem-hit; sma- 

khe-ken (grizzly). 


ut-se’-tsen 


Sliel=nishivecec sees: 
ItS=O/-Tay es eiecierenesee 


chil-le’-likhw 
su-pu-likhw....... 


ch-kalp (fir) 


st-ma/-hw 


n’kla-m’kie; sim- 
he’-chin (grizzly). 


n’si-chine)--ceess=-e 


ta-kwut. 


hus-tum-amt (prai- 
rie). 

hats- 

mukw; tkéma 


hai - aut; 


(snow-peak). 


k’shankw. 


hut-lot’. 
tsarrt. 
wul-wil-liin’. 
at-spa-tl. 


se-lap’. 
Ka-ma/-ma (acicu- | 
lar); echits - wk/- 
kul (broad do.), 
pa’-lan. 


ste/-ya. 


nuk-sa/-luk (P. 


ponderosa). 


te’-la-whun/-tum. 
he-hutl-chin ; hatl- 
chin (horse). 


kwaisp. 


meg-hatl; stwm-ta’/- 


nil (grizzly). 


n’tel-la/- na; smi/- 
yau (coyote). 
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COMPARATIVE 
Selish 
LANGUAGE, 1. Shihwapmukh. 2. Shooswaap. 3. Nikutemukh. 4, Okindkén. 
AUTHORITY, George Gibbs. Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie. George Gibbs. George Gibbs. 
Deerrs sae telkhiss soos Siesee ali asenesanansensteteeee klofla..-5-220tese stol-tsa......-... 
Tse siicrrereeoee ten-ne’-ya;\(caribou)||---=--<.-2- 2.25 -2-- thats(sesee ee sse- ||) Pal-pa-late-ec.eeen 
sli-hwai-ya-ban. 
Beaversos-cecee: Bkwl-laiweeeseeceee skullavos: 7225. 202] snol-yaitee eseaese. Bto-nuksee acess see 
NOME ssooagoce|| ea con6 4.0500 jassnoe sooeSosebooced| |cdeded mod ocoqcscose ar-ra-sikw’ ....... 
Bly 2-2 kwak/<stalsscg.i-eo-| 2-32-55 aerssz see ee esos Mach So. 35 2295 ka/-ta-luks ......-. 
Mosquito ......-. kwun-ne-muktl’ ...|..---.---.---------- ko/-kwas-ke .. .... 86-like-.sesaresse 
Snakewtescocec.. tsel-le-hwau-w’Isk; |..---.-.----.-.--...| ts0ts-oit/-sa .....-.- sko’-ha-hwe’-hi-la ; 
tsatikh. (rattlesnake) 
hakh-o’-lo. 
Bird: Se eS spe-koh’ ....--..--- skukkakay.225-\<0-1 ha-kthaescoceeenices skwk-a/-ka (“‘tree 
birds”). 
Bieroy ae ate sascnee OHO nonooas naosde| |coonoscnab oteuoo sacs a-o/-sha ....-..---- a-0/-888 ....------- 
Feathers .......- SPOMt esa sosateeeise el | se anaceset aaa klam/-men .....--- sp0m-t’sh ..---...-. 
WinrStecemascoes sko-wagh-han se... | sce0 sesso saee eee hakh/-pest.......-- stuk-pésh’-nish; skc- 
wakh’-han-nish. 
Duck. Jos Ses. Sast-le-humeasecean|seseaseeeelaaa teats Ko=270-kani (mallard) |paase eee eee 
Pigeon case ecee hots-H’-te misses tonsa esas oe ees eae USD ROE o_o Boece 5] ORero Coup serare oc 
Miship sero oe oll staesetscceesees cieece een-see-oolk ..----- teiwautl (trot) ee. eset ene eee 
Salmonseeseiosee kaka! 22 Sc ess aossnsgocetieece oases BhWas\ssoasstee coe in-se’-ul’kw......-. 
Sturgeon ...- 2-2. Ose | ere nonacdl Se Connie htoesrascc howls iaene eee tsum-tOsh ......... 
Nam One sceenr eee SWS bros .e2 acetates eteeceiteecioemcecimas skwiast .......----- (WONG ina aadogeceas 
Affection 22222520): Js ao se eee eee eae comin eeare see een eee | too a Sees aaearemas 
White tecceccccee peak. sod=seceeeee peewk eet. Sees. st-péek...-... SaReen pelmukcnasace sea 
Black ee kwai-kwai-et'’...... quae: 22 eee tup-tupt---...-....| Kwai ..---.--..--.. 
Redieaecaseances tse/-ukw..-2...--.. qneglecnaeseseeeeee che’-ukw ...-....--| kwil; te-kwil’..--. 
Blue (light) -.--.- Pkwalts- sssceoee 4 | eee eee aceios se s’tkwuz-kwult -.-...-. kwai -te’/-a-kwai 
(pale); kwai(dark). 
Yellow oo sco e-s. kwialt)we-secacseeea ae eseaes stecee eone|boeeeeeseceseee eee te-kwur-re’ -. ..--.. 
Green (light) ....| skwul-hit-sa.......].----.---. so5s50 ----| st-kwul-lait’ .....-. kwai - te/-a-k wai 


(pale); kwai(dark). 


VOCABULARIES. 


Family. 
| 


5. Wa-ky-na- 
kaine. 


Dr. Wm. EF. Tolmie. 
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6. Shwoyelpi. 


George Gibbs. 


7. Skoyelpi. 


Rev. G. Mengarini. 


8. Spokan’. 


George Gibbs. 


9. Piskwaus or 
Winatsha. 


George Gibbs. 


kla-chi/-nwm ;  sni- 


kult-sa (doe). 


pa’-pa-latst; (doe) 
sni-kult-sa; (cari- 
bon) stel-tsa. 
SlOLMIKH 2. 
ar-ra-shikw...----- 
aha NW eesti 
shwoi-dps ; (rattle- 
snake) kakh-ba- 
o’-lo, 
tukht-tu 


A-OS-AO sear eee 


shist-li-hum ; hat- 
hwut (mallard). 
ho’-tsum-ho/-tswm .. 
kekh-whu1l-1ikh 
(small fish, suck- 
ers). 
n’sbi-al-tk wu; n’ti’- 
tikh (spring sal- 
mon). 
tsem-tOsh ......... 


shkwist 


il-ti-pewk .....-. 
ti-quey-o-quey .- -. 
ti-ki-cheowk. ..-. 


LAGE Dee e  e e 
kwilitseace 


sk’pa/-pakst 


ut SW) ORE inemc eer 
kl-kwen’-l’w. ...... 


stle’-zi-uum........ 


pa-pa’-la-tsen 


sto-nish 


ar-si-ku 


a-ha’ 


su-laks 


ku-hwep’ 


tukbt 


CSS Wee tee 


sta-ka-pis’-ten 


ske-wa/-khen 


sis-hli-kom 


kho-tsum-kho’-tsum 


ke’-khu-lish ......- 


n’ti-tikh’ 


tsem-tus’ 


skwist 


pik 


che-u-likhw (white- 
tailed); skle/-lichw 
(black tailed). 
sne/-kl-tsa; stul-tsi 
(caribou). 


skul-le’-u; ilt-ku 
(otter). 


sho-yups; ha-u-le/- 
hu (rattlesnake), 


whi-whe-yutl ....-. 


spum 


huts-hiit-sen. ..-... 
sis-se’-wl-kwish .... 


sim-k’litch’ 


e-pik” 


yik-kwur-i’ 


yuk-kwin’ 


sklatch-i/-nim, stol/- 


tsa. 


te-hat’-za. 


sk’la‘-o. 


al/-a-shik. 

skuk-a/-ka. 

schus’-se-luks. 

ske/-nuk (rattle- 
snake). 


a-o/-sha. 
spu’-kit. 


stuk-pa-sin (quills). 
syhat-hat. 


sput/-la. 


en-te’-le-uwkh. 


kwal-e/-kun. 
skwun-chot’. 


pai’-wk. 
kwai. 
kwil. 


vkwai. 


kwir-ai’-wk. 
kwir-ai’/-wk, 
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COMPARATIVE 


Selish 


LANGUAGE, 


AUTHORITY, 


1. Shiwapmukh. 


George Gibbs. 


2. Shooswaap. 


Dr. Wm. F. Tolnie. 


3. Nikutemukh. 


George Gibbs. 


4, Okindkeén. 


George Gibbs. 


Old 


Who 


Yesterday 


To-morrow ...... 


hai-youn’ 
kwai-e’-sa 


yoryatsceseenns oe 


ke-yai/-akh ......-.]. 


tas-a-ko-lot; (far) 
ke-kau. 
pe-e’-li-sit/-kut ..... 
n’pis-salt’ .-2. 2252 
p’ch-he-aut ........ 


tselh-tsen ......... 
tsel-lo’h 


skwi-ma-niilt. 22.22 tssse.c-0c% oon cclecas 

Qe see o sos nse eel |lsaneakciacdeow soother 

ROSb si scc.ctnack eee Baers cocacecs eek 

L@=NOS!, o.oo see ee | case ooieescctiee eee 

IKO8-808! 5 soscdee aso | tas ie ake = sin eee eee ee ae ee 
Blas ai at Soc Sea aise ese eee ee tee ee 
kwut-sak4 ss -sscet ese ccc ccccns cone bund 

telalkh csosessecese tzalt) 222225255 toes 

SASSUS Lecce cee sea oteaiooe he eee 

ee eter eeclc te aeees uncha): = ss:4 aes 

Feiseecreee see en tae NNO Wities=ste eee eee 

Oe RSME C CEE chineelch........-. 

ye-6tk! c.csscbei2oik |) Sets <b Sones Ee 
ho-hwal-etky..ce-Sclisadencwocn cous ceees 

Hwo-6tk! sac.ceeec ee see see ed eee 

su-wat-te. E minis = esiefal| crate ees epee ee eaten 


sétl-kut.....5..25: 
pe-haut<2*-27. 22-4 
ets-kap-pos ..--.. -- 
pai’-ya 
shai’-ya 
kat-las ....-..----- 


ke’-u-lukh (aged) .. 


shéts (new).---...-. 
hastscecsenecccces 
kus-to-el/-hu......- 
swe-nomt! ..... 2... 


kash. sso s.cescte- 


tlal; le-o-mist/..... 
kin-két/ 


IN=CHAcapiese see ee 


ma-ném-i-hlwmp - -. 
chin-k0s-tlikh -.... 
i-kla’-hés; kul-la’ -- 
i-kla/-hes 


pi-silt! —-2-=eeeees 


WE ao soomocdSsAa Ks 


VOCABULARIES. 
Family. 


5. Wa-ky-nua- 
kaine. 


Dr. Wm, #. Tolnie. 


6. Shwoyelpi. 


George Gibbs. 


7. Skoyelpi. 


Rev. G. Mengarini. 


8. Spokan’. 


George Gibbs. 


9, Piskwaus or 
Winatsha. 


George Gibbs. 


hast 


aacen Cotta Osos aes seotensa pace 


uncha-chowa .---- 
upnawi 


me-niml’-tit ....-.-. 


paeleccieoeeicaca ee me-nim/-hlimp. ---. 
me-nim'-che-likh -. 
6kGehGloas sscaees 
kaksh-hoeea- eee 


tehe-a’ 


ke'-ket; (far) le-kot 


MPC) ceec sce 


pis-tsilt) --2-= ==. 


ssoS denb oS Seog eds: hha-lapeeee-e se sees 
hi awae csses aioe 
lOtpoceen nase oe 


MAKS ses2-eeccees 


nuk-oapsh .....-. 
Bisallay ein 


tukumuxt ...-... 


SES eects e 


sil-khwe’ 


ko-ko-yo/-ni 


yo-ya/-ut 
hla‘k-hla-khep 


swi-num-ti 
kes-sus 


tsearilts* Se seciecee 
me-ni/mbl/-tit, ..... 
me-nim’hl]’ ump ..-.. 
me-nim’h]-tse’-lish - 


Q-pu-ne ...--. ...-- 
pis’-tselt ....-. -.2: 
ha-leprsose eens 
BR Wierisnce a)<'s- nt 


kwut-tunt! .......- 
kuk-oi-u/-ma...-... 
ya-i-yo’-it..---._-.- 
po/=pe-hutt/ 25.42 2-- 


ko-ye'-@: ses<-2! 55-6. 
a/-ne-wikh......... 
tehin-iJs’ ..-... ---- 
kan-pe-le!.--.-5-..-.- 
n’pel-ep’-st’n 


tehin-i’-ilts 


chikh’-et; enl-kut 
(far). 
yet-she-as’-kut. .... 
spi/-es-che-elt ..---- 
hel-lip 
O-N6s.-----=. 


chil-iks 
ta/-ka 


kwat-tunt. 

te-ta-o/-ma. 

yai’-yat. 

kKlukh-klukbp (asa 
man); tum/-ikh 
(worn). 

chikh-hun. 

hast. 

kast. 


shats-hwatl-hwatl- 
tum. 
stokh-hokh-mekh. 
st-sult’h. 
skwats. 
in-hai/-la. 
in-yo’-kwa. 
chin-nél’. 
in-cha’. 
e/-n0-we. 
chin’-chin-él. 
ke’-i-ta. 
at-lo’. 
yai’-ya. 
hwe-it’. 
shwat. 
ke-kei/-ta ; 
(far). 
shul-bult’. 


pe-la/-kul. 


le-kut 


ai’-kwast. 

e. 

lot. 

naks. 

t’ka’-6s. 
kat-las’. 
mos’-is. 
che’-lukst. 
ho-teh-makst. 
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COMPARATIVE 
Selish 
LANGUAGE, 1. Shihwapmukh. 2. Shooswaap. 3. Nikutemukh. 4, Okinakeén. 
AUTHORITY, George Gibbs. Dr, Wm. I. Tolmie. George Gibbs. George Gibbs, 
SMG Sehccacsnes nuk-Ops --..-.----- seispilk ..... ...... tehul’-ka ..---. .... sis-pil-lik ..... -.- 
LOW Hi Gece as Soe pt oosacHsoscmsocssse (hOBINU aE eerste hetero EHO SS dooce esas os te/-mi hese ete 
INTING Sscesose SSsa| bo ssod soaoosedomscse hughunoot .... -.-. tum-il-pai’-ya ....-. hukh-hun-not..--.. 
[RG ce ceescascens | OOP ieoso sScb sel) CHUN Rescoses dene Open-uwkst .-..- --.- o/-pen-ikst......-.. 
IDG G Neapsocsess a-pukstutl ne-koss|Soescsseee eee =sanes 6pen-ukst al pai’-ya.| at-hle-naks $ o’-pen- 
iks tat hle-naks. 
Twelye..-..----- o'-jwkst atl se-sa/-la|-3.. -.2.\.----2--<--- 6pen-ukstalshai’-ya| o-pen-iks ’tat la-sil’. 
Twenty ---.----. Sptl-O/—puketeree eer tae oases cis str saa slo/-pen-wkst..----- as-i-la o-pen-ikst- -. 
Whintygeeeaa--=se ketl-0-pwkst) 2-522 -.|-cceciscneeoose- === katl-o-pen-wkst ....| kat-li-o-pen-ikst --. 
One huncred --..} luts-pe-ke’-kunkst.|)......-..--.---.---- huts-pe-ké-kan- | hutch-e-chikst -.... 
ukst. 
One thousand....}..---...--- BORDOHE5s| ME ontceneonsa ca teas! fsdacocodeamodscodas|[basaarodasosocds sace 
Moent esse) nee al-6ll/snik << easton eccccslcenclescie= kla-hansh .-... ---- kin-si’-itl-nikh .--. 
Mowdrinks seesjsese| (es-ta -Kane .oceear||| eee nce ee asteecte eae WER} peicss.conepaos kin-si/-tist .....-. -. 
Tomuuiecsese eee un-nau-wikh-kan ...|..--..---------- «.--| t0-ai-ikh ..-....... kait/-sil-li-hukhb.. - 
Povdancejs--.1=--- UK-KWa-CheUKbie ane) cates eces saeco see kwai’-tcehu-ta -.-.-. kwai-e’-li-hukh ..- 
ANG) HN? neers ser o-kwun-nam’-k’t ...]..-....-----.--. ---- 6t/-la-ma ---..----- in-kwun-nim’ ...-. 
INEO0pss65 seses: ap-o0l-et!- ki so. ssa. ||0- ec ccsccs sees eae G} Rese 8 VaosSssoee et hy.ctcs scene 
Mojspeakieeeeca— BOERNE Gsa5c650|te-ecn cece casecocsnc kwént-shut .--.---. kin-kul-li-kwelt’ - -- 
IRD Eeeseesetoss ats-a-hin-tan ecesem| pees tee eae ee twol-Shum\-so-c= =| swe -kineaseeeeeaee 
To love......--.. TOS-NOM Oia Meee | ae eal eee ete n’s-ha-z0m..-.-----] en-hum-me/-nuk --- 
UROL Ss Sene=sc APOE hy paso Cass) sastsc cosmos cane gaca| |sniseoo coo eeeaceaues po’-lis-twm.......- - 
Moysitieme= eee MANO) Ross asbmce||aosbac cadseoccon sess W)ail'-Ya..---- eso-e- kin-na-mot -...--.-- 
Moistandses-—==-—- a-takh-VEn-Kan ees |pooacwiemeseeleelaae= tat-le ....----- ---.| kin-ak-swekh -. ... 
ARO) aoseSsssase LCE PN ee En reneme sade Soca cer acaicace MAS-KOM 2-252 2 --- | KIN-HU seen eee ae 
To come.-.-.----- nsite-nas eka lone cee eee eeetesciaas o-e’-hwa..-.-...-----] t?ch-hu’-i(he comes) 
Moiwalkoeecaecee- wuk=kaul=a=tum!=1|\--teeciesesiac sates sel satieetsleee eae eal eer kin-hu’-ikh ....---. 


kan. 


VOCABULARIES. 


Family. 


5. Wa ky-na- 
kaine. 
Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie. 


6, Shwoyelpi. 
George Gibbs. 


7. Skoyelpi. 
Rev. G. Mengarini. 


8. Spokan’. 


George Gibbs. 


9. Piskwaus or 
Winatsha. 
George Gibbs. 


choo-chil-ka 


uncoapigh .. --.- 
timilthliu-kooqua 
ush-oopukts . ---- 


shis/-pilk 
tim/-h’l 
kha/-kha-nut 
o/-pen-ikst -....--- 


o-pen-ikst et] naks 


o’-pen-ikst et les sil’ 
es-sil o/-pen-ikst - -- 
kat] 6-pen-ikst-.-... 
hut/-e-chikst....--. 


in-cha-ke-nikst-itl- 
nikh. 
nik-shi’-ts-ta 


kin-ske’-chi-la-ha’/.. 
kwai-men-tchut .-. 
nik-kwu-nim’...-- 


nik-shut-bakh . .... 
skul-kwelt-ha 


sis/-pel-ko ......--- 
tim-hlenseesecss= ==. 
kha-kha-no/ ..... -- 
o-penk-ste ...--.. -- 
o-penk-ste ehl- 
nakst. 

o/-penk-ste ebl-es-sil 
es-sel o-penk-ste --. 
keh] lo’-penk-ste . -. 
kha-tsu-tsik-ste .--- 


kin-tse-tsi/- hle- 
nikh. 


kin-tse-tse’-us-te-hi 
kin-tse-ke’-tse-likh. 


kin-tse-kwai’-men- 
tsut. 


kin-tse-tse-ku-nikh. 


kin-tse-tsikh 

kin-tse-tse-kol- 
kwelt-khe. 

kin-tse-wi-kum .-.- 


kin-kha-menk 


(no generic verb) -. 


kin-mut!s.-2 sacs 
kin-a-su-ikh 


kin-lits-khu-ikh . .. 
kin-tse-hu’-i -...... 


kin-tse-khwist - ..-. 


sis-pil’kh 


1he’-en-num 


he-he-not/=>-------- 
O!-pen= sac 
eol’-ne-ko .-..-..-. 
Col/ssel/me sere 
es’-se]-i-o/-pen . .... 
chet’-li-o’-pen ..-.-. 
ne-ko-o- ken (one 
head). 
0-0’ - pen - ts t-kan 
(ten heads). 
it/-lin-ish -.....- =e 


ket-shilsh -.....--- 


kwai-nun-sult 


wi-chint; ats’-hunt 


he-men-tchin ..-.--. 
pulsk 


kla/-kulsh 


te-shilsh 


hwaishteasen eno 
tehu’-ish 


sis-pilk. 
tu-winkh. 
La-han-nov’. 
hut/-le-hutl. 
ta/-le-naks. 


el-ta-ka/-6s. 
t’ka/-os-hutl-hutl. 
kat-la-hakst-hutl. 
hut-e-chakst. 


s’it/-lin. 


kun- na - wil-kwat- 
kwu. 

na-wikhlu-ta, s’na/- 
wul. 

sin-kwu-nam/-hu. 


s’hat-cha-wust. 

ith; se-it/-hu. 

wau-il-ikh, s’wau- 
i’kh. 

at/-sin-ta, sa-at/-sa- 
han. 

in-ha-ma-nik. 

hoik - t 0’ -ho, s’to- 
hokh. 

kla-ka-lit, stla/-ka- 
likh. 

t’s-likh’-ta, s’che- 
likh’. 

nokhta, s’no’kt. 

che-no’-ta, che- 
nokht’. 

nokh-to’-te-a. 
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VOCABULARIES. 


ie 


10.— Vocabulary of the Kalispelm. 
A tribe of the Selish family, living on Clark’s Fork of the Columbia River ; 
obtained January, 1860, from an Indian of the tribe, by George Gibbs. 
11.— Vocabulary of the Kulleespelm. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained from Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie, of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, by George Gibbs. 


12.— Vocabulary of the Schit-zui. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained through the Rey. G. Mengarini, by 
George Gibbs. 


; 13.— Vocabulary of the Selish proper. 
Obtained through the Rev. G. Mengarini, by George Gibbs. 


14.— Vocabulary of the Belhoola. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained at Victoria, April, 1859, by George 
Gibbs. 

Nore.—This vocabulary was obtained from a woman of the tribe 

through the medium of “Stewart”, a “Hailtzuk” Indian, and may be 
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relied on, although the exclusively guttural character of the language 
is hard to render. 

A few words will be found similar to those of the Hailtzuk, aris- 
ing, I presume, from their vicinity and intermarriage. I consider the 
language itself, however, as decidedly belonging to the Flathead. ‘The 
tribe probably crossed the mountains during the period of migration, 
and found their progress stopped by the Hailtzuk and T'simseyans, 
and their retreat has subsequently been cut off by the Carriers de- 
scending Fraser’s River. 

The Hailtzuk, it will be seen, has in time borrowed some words 
from the Flathead. 

Mr. Gallatin has placed this with the Naas, or Tsimseyan, on the 
strength of a very imperfect vocabulary.—G. G. 


15.— Vocabulary of the Lilowat. 


A tribe of the Selish family, living on the Lilowat River, obtained on Har- 
rison’s Lake, March 16, 1856, by George Gibbs. 

Notre.—This language is spoken on the Lilowat River, the main 
feeder of Harrison’s, or Tsehniss Lake, emptying into Fraser’s River 
from the north between Fort Hope and Fort Langley. 

The vocabulary was obtained from K’shaan-ta, chief of the Village 
of S’koots-ahs, at the mouth of the Lilowat. Skeh-uhl, chief of the 
Sumas, acted as interpreter. I had no time for revision, and perceive 
some errors, but in the main presume it to be correct. 

The occurrence of the letter once or twice in this, and once in 
the Saamena, I believe to be certain.—G. G. 


16.— Vocabulary of the Tait. 


A tribe of the Selish family, living on Fraser’s River below Fort Yale, ob- 
tained from a woman at Fort Hope, September 25, 1858, by George 
Gibbs. 
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17.— Vocabulary of the Ko-mookhs. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained at Nanaimo, September, 1857, from a 
man, by George Gibbs. 
Notr.—Their own name is S’tlaht-tohtlt-hu; that of S’ko-mook 
is the one given them by the Uguultas. 
The words in this vocabulary were given as corresponding with 
those in the Kuwalitsk, the Indians not understanding the jargon.— 


G2G. 
18.— Vocabulary of the Kuwalitsk. 


A tribe of the Selish family, obtained at Nanaimo, September, 1857, from a 
man, by George Gibbs. 


Lo 
=~ 
j=) 


COMPARATIVE 


Selish 


LANGUAGE, 10. Kalispelm. 11. Kulleespelm 
(Kalispelm). 
AutTHOoRITY, George Gibbs. Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie. 
Many sacitsccistisee skal-ti-mikh’ ...--. skil/-ti-mewh..-.. -- 
Woman ..-...-. Esch) cohen Saosssee Siege eae 


Infanteessseea= 
Father 


Mother.......-.-. 


Husband 2-2: 


Daughter ... .... 


at § elder - . - 
EB AnSS, younger 


elder .... 


Sister J 
younger. . 


Indians, people - - 


te-tu/-wit--..-..-.- 


shesh-u/-tuim..----. Sgjee woccseee sere 


sku-kwi-milt .----.]-. -- 


lay-a-yo (by male); 
meis-tim (by fe- 
male). 


la-aw (boy says); 
mes’-tum (girl 
says). 


skui (by male); toom 


sk6-i, (boy says) ; 
(by female). 


tom (gill says). 


sihe/-luciiznascen eae b ae Sires ee ECR eet 
nokh-ho-nokh...-- sae aeSdetchstecseies 
s’n-se’-biilt ....---. is-koo-say -.--.- -- 
shu/-tum-elt ..-.--. stim-chailt ....-..-- 


en-katsk’ 
GEO NEC ass eooied| |Baetiad aaersocesaee 
en-chit/-cha-Ops=—-.4)|\s-c2—-1-2=<--,co-- == 


ska/-léklw 


ISD-SHI Saas cise Seinciests-e Seer ciosia ; 


spel-kén’ -.-.-. -.- Spilskeineeeeeaeees 


kom-a-kun ...----. 


k4m’-kan........- 
skut-hlos’ 
stchil-chu-ma/-shin- 


tain-nebis 2.22.45 


sinoo-koot-loos-tin . 


spus-saks’ ......... spis-saks ..---.--.- 
spil-lim/-tsan ...... spleem-tzin ..-..- 

tékhwtch -.. ....-. tewehtch -... .-.-.- 
hal-lékhw ......--- hilleioogh .....-..- 


Spit hly Bo oS Secellecescoss=26 

as-k6l-ts win -tsin 
(throat). 

n’chum-pas/-b wn 


(upper) ; stehum- 
ul-kwekst (lower). 


12. S’chit-zui or 
Coeur a’Aléne. 


Rev. G. Mengarini. 


te/-tu’-it 
stet/-she-mish....- 

gwakh’-telt.......- 
Pl-pereeceas 


NUD pascs-yoese es 


skhail-gwe 


nokh-ho-nokh . ..- 
skwas/-kus-se ..--- 


stim/-tshe 


se nek-si/-khukh - .. 


sme/-mo-le-mokh. . 


stshint 


ko/-ine-ken ...--.-- 
tshap-kai-nen...--. 
slos’-se-men...--.-. 


tshet-tshe-me’-los . 


tshlo/-hlos-men ... 


st-tsha/-meks 


st-tshem/-zen 


tikh-uts-tshe 
khe-lekh"---=-- ---- 
sgwep’-zen (beardy ) 


tsbes’-pen ..... ---- 


sUshe-gwa/-hen --.- 


13. Selish proper 
or Flatheads. 


Rev. G. Mengarini. 


skaltmigu (vir.) ; 
skéligu (homo). 


s’m-ém; siméem -.- 
skukuse’lt --.- - 
sti! chmi’sh....”...- 


skukui/milt.... --.- 


Yeu’ (relating to a 
son); mestem (re- 
lating to a daugh- 
ter). 


skéi (relating to a 
son); t6m (relat- 
ing to a daugh- 
ter). 


ee 
sge‘lui 


MOP NG osecsq goose 
skusee..-...------- 


snkussi’ gu 


tsem; sgusm’ ém.. - 


ske‘ligu 


Bplkein! Saecasinee = 
kolimkania---)ces=s 


sgulus 
smlchmes’-sehn ..--. 


telneGteseeie so cecssets 


chkulustn_....-..---. 


DOMES aeoooe tosSsc 
sp’li/mzn .... 
hiponzeh? eaeeaeeee 


VOCABULARIES. 


Family. 
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14. Belhoola. 


George Gibbs. 


15. Lilowat. 


George Gibbs. 


16. Tait. 


George Gibbs. 


klum/-sta.-..---- 


h’yin-nass’....-.- 
mun-nah ......-. 
chee/-mun-nah’ -. 
kaikh-teh 


maan .. 


kwoo-tumtsh .-.-. 


aut-sl’ye-nass ..-. 
eh-milk’h.......- 


hyin‘-nass’....-.. 

no-maa-otes ..-- 

ShoO-hehifees a eens 
skohtlh’yin-nass’ ; 


klum-stah’-....-. 


MO -shaes- eas 


skoht-leh-koshe/ - 


tanksh-ta 
kul/-lokes’ 


khut-shah’....... 
eet-shah .... .... 
sko-pohtsh’ 
ko/-ko’-neh 


skote’-lebh-whahlst/ 


skai-yough 


she-ah’-k’tcha....-. 
ko-ko-meht..-..... 
sheh/-yak’t-sha .... 
sheh’-whatl’h 
skaht/-se-la 


skeh’-she-la........ 


ten koo-taaim-cha -. 


’n she-maam....--. 


tenchoo-wusskwo’-za 


ten choo-wa skoo’- 
kwa-la. 
shaa-lak-sha 


shiss-k wai’ 


sbaa-luks......... 
BISS-Kalsocme ce caer 


ne-(ke-shai’-ke-ten )- 
na’. 


kw’t-klo’-sha 


maa-kain’ 


spus/-suksh .......- 
choo-cheen 
toot-sahtl’ 


hai’-che-min -...... 


shwoo-petsh 


kah/-ken-na.... 2... 


Maam -.-. - 


sweh’-a-kus...-.. A 


s’n-stah/-lus........ 


tel-c-men/-na. ..... 


slab-leih tel-e-men/- 
na. 


ten-sut/-la-tan ..... 
tel-skalh/-ak........ 
sen-sut/-la-tan ... 2 
sen-kah’-ak .... 2. 5 


ta-whul’-le-mooch. 


s’hai-yus 


maa-kun 


.| sko-mulse/ ; sah-imul 


(eyebrow). 
lO) See BOCOReeSeE 


kul-lum’; klep-tel 
(eyelash). 


muk-sun 


Vuleliss(eeoceos-rcs=s 


kweh-le-us’-sun .... 


tup-sum 


chah(-lichi-.--. .-<< 


17. Ko-mookhs. 


George Gibbs. 


18. Kuwalitsk. 


George Gibbs. 


tah’-ta-poshe 


baad 


kluts-shahlt-hoo . -. 


tud-yah-kash 
tuts-bah-da...-.. .- 


tuts-bah-da........ 
chet-kah-bet. ..---. 
ats-keh-uch........ 
klets-aish 
kai-mehw ......... 
NoO-Obslijeeees meee 
bah-ket 


skao’-kao! ..... 
Ome asoooonss 


kwau-wa.-....--.. 
tskah’-oom 


djid’-diss 
ko’-po-sed 
shait-tatl 


chah-ash 


sweh/-ye-ka. 


slah’-me. 
sleht/-la-kutl. 
slah’-ne-ablh’. 
méhmin. 
maa/-me-yeh. 


s’dah’-de-yeh. 


n-swan-stah’- lush; 
n’swah-n’stah-lush. 
n’stah’/-lush, 
n’swah’ -na-mun- 
mun-na. 
slah-ne-ahlh’ 
na. 


mut- 


n’set-baat-un, 
n’is-kaak. 
v’set-baat-un. 
wis-kaak, 


n’set-whul-mooh. 


s’heh/-yus. 
shai-it. 
s’ah-sus, 


s’ko’/-mulse. 


kwun-nun, 
kul-lum’, 


muk’-sen, 
sah/-sun, 
toke-sutl. 
yin’-niss. 
kweh’-ne-es/-sun. 
alt-latl’. 


chah-lish. 


COMPARATIVE 
Selish 
LANGUAGE, 10, Kalispelm. 11. Kulleespelm 12. S’chit-zni or | 13. Selish proper 
(Kalispelm). Coeur d’Aléne. or Flatheads. 
AUTHORITY, George Gibbs. Dr. Wm. I. Tolmie. | Rev. G. Mengarini. | Rev. G. Mengarini. 
Ise ynGl Seabeebosee en-cha/-l’sh_. -. --/..| chailish’-----.. ---. st’se’-yetsh-ste -. ..| chelsch..-.-....... 
Bin Pers fees poeae st-chi-w aitcht; | stowtikeenish --..-- skhwe-le-m ek -ste | chelsch..--....-.-- 
stom/-tcht(thumb). (sing). 
EHS Beseee casos k4-ként-ch’s-tan ..-|...-.- Soccsatnsbo cscs n’kwakh-k wakh- | kogkei‘nchst.....-. 
kain-chest. 
Lei Vomes co=8 ococ skel-pitchiseos ese e||s-5-epreooeacte eer eee skail’-tikh .... ...- skéltich-.2.. 2.222: 
1 BAe Seren oses| (iio 1G) Unceromert | lpsacsomberomanere cee st/so-shin) <2 s--)- se zooschin ...--. ..- 
Hoot tose =a =e st’so-shen’ ..-.. - stzooshein .. ...-- gwak’-shen .....--- zooschin ...... .-- 
ROCs stances eee SRO ERS ee Sae| bosses osos cencaonos = skhwel-khwel-le- | zooschin.......---. 
mos-shen. 
ION) sanene oscos SiO Vccan socceoes| bosoanoaroossocnees st’saMm. .- 22. cee ayOri, 2eoe ec ee. 
Mi oascose dace QMikc co Se cececeos|[-Sscod cadenocacs ose) GSE osssoscscans EH) <p Sss5.c5ecescs 
Blood fs. =.< cere S10 Dak) at WSO NOON - === —neeer med-tshe-de ...---. Sinn Ssseeeaas ee 
Mown ;vallages cial: tostes\a= see stenterinetee| hope mince sesete =e see] Rat DO eerste | PSR OLR Ol ge emer 


Chiefez = .aeceo 
Warrior .. -- 


il-le-me’-him ....-.. 


riends=925)-s)-.0ec 


House..-......---| chit-hu; spe-yal’-hu 
(skin lodge). 


Kettles << senncse 


BOWiesienis Sees teh-kwintsh ...-.- 

Arrow. Sao PURE DENY Benen ee 
IAG isoe eee shil-la-min’........ 
Knife... sc 3528 nen’-chi-man ....-. 


Canoe (bark) ..-..| kli-a’ (bark); stet/- 


lum (dug-out). 


IGES)ppocuoeense JS Ne emeepagee sec 
Pipe ...........-| sin-ha-man’-hu-ten 

MobaceOessceeees sa-man/-hu ....-.-. 
Skiygese esas s’ch-chi-mas’-kut. -. 
Ib Gasgaces tpo spe-ka-ne’..--.. .. 

Moonee s-ss42- oe spe-ka-ne’ ..... ..-- 
Slater sew ace coe .)| GU- KU SUI eeeneone 
IDEN P Sete Sa555c s’hal-halt! ...-....- 
Nishtieeeseeeeas- sku-ku-ats' ...-..-- 
Whiphtyese ee see ye-hal’...... wee 


wehe-salsh’ .... ..-|- 
is-si-lakht’ -. ......|. 


Ki-chap! sees --e |< 


ist-choomaskit..... 

spikunnay -..- ---. 

spikunnay ilskoo- 
quay. 

kookoosim. .....-.. 


schil-halt_......... 


i-li-mi-khim.-....-. 
le-tshe-li-tshit ...-. 
kha-men-tshi’-wes . 


zet/-khu 


hle-tship’...-.. .... 
a-ze’-tshin ......-.. 
ta/-pe-men.....---- 
she’-le-men..-.. ..-- 
ul-wl-lim 


pkai-sheniGss-soaceee 
sen-mel’-khwen ...-. 
se-melkh’.......... 
te-tshe-mas’-ket.... 
al-da/-rentsh -.-...- 
al-da’-rentsh...-.-. 


stshe-ze-khtin-zut .. 
at-set-zet 


es-sen-kwi’-its 


khal (adj.) 


zkniMeh! sacs S226 
fapmMicn) sees 


sichélmi‘n 2s. ese. 


ni’nehmn. 22-25 2222 


Kkaeschinvee eee 
snmenigutn ...--- 
sme/nigu...--. .... 
s’ ch’ chindskt - --- 

Spkaniges saeeee 


spkani’ skukuez 
(night sun). 


kukism 
sglgalt 


VOCABULARIES. 


Family. 


14. Delboola. 


George Gibbs. 


15. Lilowat. 


George Gibbs. 


bo 
=] 
(Se) 


sho’h-h’yach’. .. -- 


ko-nach 


sxum-mah’ (chest) 


sko-tlenkh 
ich-h’yah’ ......- 
skobtl’-l’k-satl’. .- 


tsahp 


mim’. 


how-is-~bahlse - . 
potes-tun’ ....-.. 
k’k-snum-ta ...-. 


ko-potes-a lehts’ - 
te-k’k’-klach’ .... 


klal/-lus 


keh/-nuch 
sho’-kope-tah’ ... 
Klahwik? 27eeeecos 
sho/-w’n-nooch’ .. 


shin‘-nach 


mas-meh/-k¥tl ...- 


was-sho’-n oo-at- 
» sagh’, 


tso-shum; fso- 
shune-suu’, 


le-ho-laa-ka ....-.. 


sizuch=ten'e--—-,---- 


khwo’h-ten 


me-zahtsh-katl -... 


kwah’-hat’-katl .... 
shpah’-h’yan 
lach-ho-le b’yl 


hwel/-ta cheh-too’h 
kwoke-pei’ .....--- 
n’ke-shand’k. ..-.-. 
she-aa-luksh 


cheh-too’h 


ha-laa-ka 
to’h/-whatsh 
kl’ smaa-litsh 
kow/-iss-kait’ 
hweh’-ke-ten 


klaats; h’do/-met- 


laats (small canoe). 


shehlt-zoo 


skwo’-itz-ten ....-- 
shmaa-noob 
koo-hah’-a 


snuk-wum 


ke-ko/-she-nut 


teis-kait/-sha 


ha-raap’; plen - a- 
raap. 


16. Tait. 


George Gibbs. 


kwul’-tsus 


tsaa-mel; kwul’/-la- 


s’hul -la 
swah’-sus-shil 


sluch-h’yin 


s8um-tsus 


kwah’-lo-wul 


saa-se-yul 


see-am/-m 
shai’-tl-sut 


n’s-kleh’ .-.. 


tul-ah’-lum 


skwah/-wus 
tuch/-whutsh 
slabt’-lo’h 
kow-ehs’-ku ..- ---- 
Klaats=tall 22.2. S=-5 


slo’h-whutl 


skul’-la-h’yin .----. 
sko-us-tun.......-. 
RMan irae 4. 
kwut-chéh-chil --.. 
see-ah-kome . ..--- 


skoo-he-ahss ..-.-- 


kwah’-sil 


tel-a-weéh-yil 


tel-a-slatt ....----. 


to’h sweh-yil 


17. Ko-mookhs. 


George Gibbs. 


18. Kuwalitsk. 


George Gibbs. 


ko-tetsh-e-do/-ja. -- 
hwau-we-kwoje--- 

kab-pah-je-ko/-je-te’ 
ai-yo-dash(the chest) 
kwaw-wa(the belly) 
jesh-jesh-id ........ 
pak-ahl/-shid 


hwa-wan’-o-shid -. 


haw’/-o-shid..--.- -- 
kts-kwai-e-gat . .... 
kwehtl 


eh’-guse 
klal-shahm’ 
tets-habtl’. -... -.- 


Kklub/-ush 


hul-lieb-klah’ 
tluk-hw 
hai-e-heh’-ye 


sho-pav’h 


klaht-lap-hoo(pock- 
et); keoshe’-keo/- 
sha’ (sheath). 


duch-whentl...-... 


Kluk-shid).-.- © a2-- 
here pant/-sa 
a-wahk’-hu 


shee-ant’ 


{S1- 81D sense ea 


tai-gib 


ko/-shud 
bah-he-ai-ta 


datt 


chah-lish. 
nuch-chess, 


s’n’-klah’-lohts. 
s’ee-lush. 


s’hen-na. 
s’hun-na-shet. 


s’hun-na-shet. 


n’salm. 
nus-kwah’-lome. 
sShwahm. 


se-amm/, 
kwam’-koom. 
v’s-kleh’. 


laa-lum., 


sh-kwalse. 

ta-hotes’. 
skwa-lash’. 
skoo-kum’, 
klateh-ten (sheath) ; 


ach-ten (pocket). 


F : 
snoo’-wutl (generic). 


sluk’ shin(moccasins) 


ae Se ’vhdtlum/-eh/-la, 


spalt/-lum. 
cheets’-itl. 
skwai-um. 
kl-kaltse’. 


kwau’-sum., 
tank-skwai-il. 
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COMPARATIVE 


Selish 


12. S’chit-zni or 13. Selish proper‘ 
Cour d’Aléne. or Flatheads. 


Rev. G. Mengarini. Rev. G. Mengarini. 


LANGUAGE, 10. Kélispelm. 11. Kulleespelm 
(Kalispelm). 
AUTHORITY, George Gibbs. Dr. Wm. I’. Tolmie. 
Darkness -.--. ---- WehsiMy «Sos 6:ec ac: | Naess aaeeeee escort 
Morning. ..-. .--- Dewe -IWills tose oleate || (females = eee 
TONGUE Cer ooo WSN AY Gos Secisqces! Bs ceas comassocosctc- 
Sprug es -eesaa=- BLA IEUE nosso o6655|| Sacsesneneceoeanss: 
Summer ....--.--- sa-alk’ ........ Sno+||snsosoes sescsossieec 
ADCUMN ss ape ses stchardil- ss scec ions | eases, cotati 
MWATENE 550 es cora|| SEAIEUUNGN Ss op cach) saone Sons cedeen coor 
Wind -2--cvace-- Gin saceso naps od ltascuoscaoeadcoo cuss 
’ 

(hunder esses =< stwl-tislau!).- <i -<".|ssss25escieses sarees 
Lightning ....--- eause Skub ese os Sella cesses ee eae ee 
Ihe See cao sesaes BLC- DCS) cam as slowerie= Stee-pais)esse- eee 
SOUS Sesecoe seo: smd-kwut .... --.-.]| sim-hoap -.-.-...-. 
EDD Seas oosoe tseb-se-locshwnl 2 cel atenc eee aac ee 
lb esemeo a csoass|| SONI! Sabaeo cco: sol-sheitit .--..---- 
Water...-..--...| sa-wutl-kwu...--.. BaU-OOlK <oseee cone 
Cee eercenced a sihus=in=twintesecec|\eeaeeeo=- ees eens 
Earth, land..-... stau’-lekhw-......-.. stoo-lewch......... 
SEEY Gacecobosiaoae stehil—pit-la- mét'- |..---.----.-5------- 

kwu. 
UE Sees s5s5se en-tu-at’-kwu (the | nishi-aytuk ....-.. 

principal river of 

a valley). 
Wealceieem stents tiehil-ka-leis ses hens)| Wasco coaetaces se ener 
Walleyiesa> cecee: sin-lau’=tum=-. 22 24)) svsc. asesue cases 


Hill, mountain .. 


Island! <23s.seen 


Bartle. eee eee: 


Grass eo e-cnfoe 


es-sum/-kwé-mekh ; 
chu-kwu-tol/-kan. 


klo-us *hu-son’-kwu 


B1-P0.-laWlsee see eee eee ere ee ee 
QUERIES so nuciso5l |G smecmaasas so.nctimce 


sa-at’-kwutlp; 
skalp (jir.) 


tshem (dark, adj.) -.| tehim’.---....-.-.. 
Kwitz-tum.-...... skuekust’ .... ...... 
te-ti'-pep -..--.--- s) cheltig’2---~. ca=- 
Sit/-kapst--..-5---- SEGA Basso csomedee 
yal’-ste-ke --...---- sanlka \.28 5..02-25 
Sitshil-ld s2e) oes CYTO TAG) (eet eis 
sit/-sit-ke.-........ S#istichpetssn oe ass 
Ge -Ubi mouse ee cee SNEUb anes ces crecioe 
statz-ta-re’-em ,.-..| stellelaém ..-... 2... 
sel-la/-kham .....-. stellela4m...=.:.-2.. 
Bko-pube sees seees ShIPels. sos < sasece 
smel-kotys-s--ceee|NSMmeKIbsaseoemeee ee 
tu;malkh Wee cee sece Balasse;eseeee eee 
stu-kwel/-kop ...... solschi/ztni.--.- -.-- 
BIEK We! seo cee ee seulkutice 2 esesleoee 
skhu/-dent.........] sguiemtiku ........ 
tu-mi-kho/-le-makh | stéligu; malt .----. 


svshet-po’-tum-kwe] kuttint séulku 
(shore, end of the (great water). 


land). 
n’ze-khulbiseeeseese seulku (water) .... 
sla-kait-kwe ; tshet’-| es’ chlkali ...-..-. 
ke-le (dim). 
w’tel-lo’-le-mukh; | tgastilégu --....... 
ngo-nit-kwe. 
i-le-lish; i-lish; khu-| dmkuent; esmdk. -. 
zot (snow peak). 
etch-sun-kwe; e-ti- | es’ chs6nko ....-.-. 
sau-kwe. 
She(lotes= manasa v8’ sehensch ........ 
ZOD occas acaee eters ebitguzi’n --....... 
ula limes eee e OlOli Mien setae ee 
eti-she/-tw<-.<- 5-5. dikes. 522-2 onesue 
Se-lepl 4.2 -cetens=* VNVAU eee peer 
pets’-tshi-le...-..-. puZschle soeee toe 
isheleieee sees chileleu .-...-. noes 
THES Bek aap hacemee supulégu ..---- os 


yat-kwalp (P. pon- | s’ atkolp 
derosa). 


VOCABULARIES. 


Family. 
14. Belhoola. 


George Gibbs. 


15. Lilowat. 


George Gibbs. 


s’ai-yootl 
hehm/-hehm 
ahl/-wul-Jaatlh -. 
k’yai-im 
kl’-ho-shim’..---- 
neh’-hu 

kul-lah’ 

no’-khus 


Blab -tleyse sos =a 


chaatl 


yai-yoo-lumpsh’.. 


shimt 


kun-kelsht’ 


IPH aeioeae cece 
at-eet-hlimm’ .-.. 
koom/-itl .----.-- 
sposhe 
klach/-kwot 


sliiawse 


kel-luk-kul-luk ---- 
kal/-lo-shim -.----- 


skuk-hoshe’ ....-.- 
spah’/-mesh; wul’-lup 
cheh/-uch..-.-...--- 
te-mehiw’-.---- ---- 
ha-do/-me-cha-laatl 


schoo-au’-wuch ..-- 


chee-il/-it] ....--. -- 
pal-lum; sh’pal- 


lum (prairie). 
l’ al-loshe’ 


sheesh’-hutsh.... -- 


kut/-lach 
klaat-lum .....-..-- 
hwehk-ten 
she-waap ...-..---. 


paa-mish (firewood) 
shluk/-um 
sheh’-keel..-.-. -- 


shlnk - kum; tsup/- 
paats. 


zo-hal - meb’- whats 
(fir). 


16 Tait. 


George Gibbs. 


17. Ko-mookhs, 


George Gibbs. 


18. Kuwalitsk. 


George Gibbs. 


loot-lab-hlahp’ - -- -- 
naa-tatl .......-.-- 
hwool-laalt 


mo-kweh’-lus ..-.--. 
kwah’-kwus -.----. 
otl-meh-haitl-sut- -- 
es-heh/-itlsh 


pa-halse’ 


ho-hwahss’ 
hal’-lak-it 
slum-mo’h’....--. -- 


Mad-Kalcee ss a=- see 
ko-kwhahss’ .... .-.- 
hai-ukw 
tuk-ka‘h 


slel-lukw’ 


tum-mo’L! 
kwahtl-kwa 


Btah/=lOsessccas enc 


haht/-sa, 


spelh-hal (prairie) - - 


kleht’l-chus 


smaalt 


islaat-lomyes— 2-1 
h’paal-tul ..-...-.. 
skaat 
te-heh’-ukw . ..---. 
kwul/-lat-sus 


sah’-kome) .-==----- 
sach/-hwul 


elk (in) Esee55050se 


kewiai-e6\~-2-5- --'=\-- 


aa-ah!-dat ......--- 


tchem-i-tchem - .-- 


poh’-hab (generic); 
to-ab-bai (n.); 
tah-kah-ak (s.). 


hal-helteeeerece eres 


kah{-ait en steeeeie 
tau (tahw) 
gid-yeh.-.-.-.....- 
kohtl’-ko 


kwut/-tum.....-... 


Ep aco Soo 


shal '-ye-akw 


tah-kut 


kwo-saish’ 


hah-jaish ...#<.---- 
koht-lobe..-...---- 


pah/-ad-ai 
kwaht/-a-hobe - ---- 
h’ yai-ba.---=------ 


pah’-yatt 
kluk-kum 


klaa-d (fir) 


hwun-neht/-et. 
hwun-nan/-it. 


tum-kwah’-lish. 


tum-hiit’t. 
s’chuch’-hum. 


kwul’-lust. 
yukw. 
slum-moh’. 
maa-ka. 
skul-kwal/-hu. 
hai-kw. 

ka’h. 

speh’-oo. 
tum/-moo. 
kwahtl’-kwa. 


stah’-lo. 


hah-tsha. 
spelh-han. 
smaant. 
skw-sass’. 


wleh/-teha. 
klaht/-lum. 
haa-leht. 
skaat. 
keh’-a-kah, 
sah-lesht. 
kwul’-loh. 
sah/-whun. 


klaa-kuf. 
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COMPARATIVE 
Selish 
. 
LANGUAGE, 10. Kalispelm, 11. Kulleespelin. 12. S’chit-zni or 13. Selish proper 
(Kalispelm). Coeur d’Aléne. or Flatheads. 
AUTHORITY, George Gibbs. Dr. Wm. F. Totmie. | Rev G. Mengarin: Ttev. G. Mengarini. 
Flesh, meat --..-.. skal=titshies-- cee Skailtchi=ss =e. skel -tilsh’ 2-22. ==: skeltich (vide body) 
Dopey ss sc rsseeon hutl-tchin ....- ..- huchtiltzeen....--. nko - kos- me/- tin- | nkokosmichusckn-. 
shen. > 
Buftalowescescse=s Stehot-jem (bull) epee eee ee ee szt-hlum (bu11); | sztilm(bull); st’mal’ 
stum-makh’ (cow) ste’-ma (cow). tni (cow). 
Bear (black). ..-- n’klam/-ka: sum- | simbhaitebin -...-. whlam’-ka;sma- | miimkan; smge- 
hai’-tehin (grizzly) khe-tior (grizzly) |} ichn (grizzly). 
Wolf (gray). ---- mtseStisiin': sainte|>.- sees eee ee n’te-la-na, (large); | nzi’-zin........-... 
tcha-lep (prairie). smi-v’-u (coyote). 
Deen eesstescete-: tse-0Clikw se. S2 22-2.) sc snses coeeweee e eee TO lssac) oaeees eal 2 OO ease eee 
He Sacece sees Sha/-sa-luke s/ate-el’-||- == -ss0s2e2-c eee eee se-le’-shets (buck); | snéchlze.......... 
tsa (caribou). spil-ze (doe). 
Beaweryseae=sto--5 ska-la/-0\..----- <== skollayousseese sees n’ miil-shentsh.... | skaleu’.-.... ..... 
Tortoise ---- =--- @lzsi-kwial 2s. jaca |e se eect tas eee spar-kwalks . ..... spelkudks ......... 
IMs Ane Sioscoe O-Watll Sess esens Wises eeeeee eee n’ke-kai/-ka-no -...| gamaltni -.......-. 
Mosquito ----..-- teha-se-lake! = Seago -ccene see seen! sza/-salke 25.2 252. slike): 225 Stoo 
Snnkei.cese nese sicha-we las liai<o-0| pope eee eee eee eee te-tu-dish.....--.-. Suschenivlere-oeeeoas 
lo (rattlesvake). 
Birdt-tscoase se: hwe-hwai’-yutl ... | wheewhayoolh ....| i-tikh];i-li/let(plur.)| guignei'nl (animal 
generally). 
Bums ssnesneee eee O=Of-S tas cn~ cis tesa | toast eee oe ee ORI-NGE acme nee = ee ANUSSC) S32 Sh. sone 
Beéwthers: ---- ¢2.- Gi ccacresatecerl | aacesceseecsaoe sass tshu-zu; gur’-sen ..| skaptissel...... ... 
WINS: -Js245 42-5 steho-wagh’-han...|....-.--..-.-....--.|st/shu-gwa/-ken(arm)| s’ chuagan (arms) . 
IDNA erieeSoroces|) aw Nth ace ag ee eees eS essenc seee khwat-khwat (mal- | séstligum-.......-.- 
lard). 
Piveonrnnaenecee hots-ho!-tetim Joc.e2 || sseaee eteceeee kt Ots-kho-tsum ....| gzg6zom ......--- 
Wish? sametetye eles cote eee | sansa eee eee een Ikeckchu- lish) 2=s--.-.- |MSUCUL meme staeereer 
Salmoni2c.-sten- sim-at-hliteh’ ..... simtheleetech. ...... su-mu-tlitsh ...._.. SM Ch sous s 
Sturgeon -....-- TSOMEN-UOSS sone =| te cee ere aeeaceeee BART -b DS gee = oie a oan Meee ete eee menie es 
Naime\- 2 asec= se] ISKWWaSh)- == see eee Smmier acca eseee seas s| (SK Wastes -eaeee SISMESh= ease oe 
Affection]: 22255 ul! <2 =S-neceee. ce ote |e eae eee eee eee Kkhar-pe-hlets'-poss-|..5--. .-52 2.20% -2-- 
Wihite: 22-Seo-94| Miapeenite sosss ee ee-pee-nk_........ Pel ese ase ipilos soos eae see ae 
Blielwseses. see W-lkewall= 2225.22 yuk-kwaiz-:-..<-.. wed S22 spe eeeee: | DKOM bes eae weenie s- 
Reese apeaane lewil eee Ss aeeee ee-queelin- soc sce: Mew Pecenrass seeieees We (Reece ycecosk 
Blue (light) -.---| i-chil-kweun/-likhyw -|--£--. 22. -----.---- } 0) Cs ae ie me eed ikovin’ Weeee= esse 
Mellow, <S. 2. 5-) | wiskewa/alts.cecoe es (2a eee ee Ka=Te Ree es UKM eee se 
Greeni@ieht) 224) sk wen'-tsm 5225-055). eee Action ie ee ae Dee AKO se ees ose 
Great s=25- ecokwnttont2-2 koo-toont.--....... khai’-khat.-.......| kutant (inanimate). 
Small -..-...-.-.| ku-kwo-yo!-ma ....| -..-------.---.--2-| tshi-tshe’-ne- ..--|| Ukukuinme.-.---- 


bo 
J 
=~] 


VOCABULARIES. 


Family. 


14. Belboola. 15. Lilowat. 16. Tait. 17. KKo-mookhs. 18. Kuwalitsk. 
George Gibbs. George Gibbs. Geerge Gibbs, George Gibbs. George Gibbs. 
tkaaht] ... ..... | tse’h (venison). --.. ‘sloo-wheh/-yovs.--.| chet/-tiit ..---.---. klebt/-sut. 
NITRA oes ooomkees HIRAI SSnaseocens Sko=01aireeee ea chaa-do) 22-2 oe 3ko-mai. 
BeGORS Soo SE A SOboe kwd4ishp..---..--- | kwaisp...-+...---.|.----- -------------- 
klach; ts-wheh’- | bea -haatl; mea’- | spaas; hai-thalse | beh’-batl..---. ...- ehe-keh’-noh. 
hu (white). haatl. (grizzly). 
noot-sha-kwach’ .| kow/-wam. ...-..-.| ste-kai-ya-a/..--.-.] klaht/-lobe -...--.. ste-kai-yuch. 
shoo-pah-nitl=:--|| tséhis.--.. ---.<----- smai-ess’ .......-.-. kel/-gass..-..-.--- hah-pit. 
Stlacht, 225. <- 2 =<!) tb haateyes.—-saee = kai-yehts .......-- kai-ehtsh’ .....-.-.| kai-ehtsh’. 
ko-loon’ ..--..--- Sklar skal-lau ...--.---- tuk/-kobe..---- ---- skul-lao’. 
See ee eeace mance he-mahts’ ...--.--.] hwai-a .......---- | bwah’-hwa-jobe.---| meh’-mukh. 
pé-k’yum’ .......| kwal-eh-muk’..--- kwaal......-.-.--.| tsak-cbohshe .----. meh-shun’. 
pap-in’-ik ....-- | na-wheht...--.-.-- GUE eo kee cone oh]-kai .......----- shaatl. 
tcheetsht’-che-pee| sheh-ukh ...--..--- kai-ehtl’.........-.| bo/-oke (sea-fow]l)--| mo’-o-kw (sea fow]). 
Ikup-achy jec=ci-=- a-o'-sha....-.-.---- mah‘-me-la-halh’.. -| awah-hweht-. .----.} mun-nush. 
EN Sesceoatos o-kwalsh .......--. shelts'-:-..-.------.| tsoht-tsokw’-.---.. sl-kasse (quills). 
shee-shee’wk-tah’| stla-kahl’...--. ---- RelGanil Soeessoeoee|| EINE poccomecas sl-kasse. 
um-to-tshai’ ...-.| kook-saalt-natl ... | tel-uk/-sen...----..| kehd-a-kehd (mal |ten’-uk s-n(mallard} 
Jard). 
ohn-st-k’k -..---. he-beh/-wus..--.--.| ha-mah/’ ........-- hah/-a-boh -....--- hum/-auh. 
shim-shim-kakl- | sits-kwai’ (small |.-.--..-...----- ----|----2+ -e---+ eee eee: slote-lah-lum. 
k’shee’. kinds). 
shim-tlk......--. chaa-win laa-wa...| sa-al’-tel...---..--- jaatl-hoo .----...-. s’chaal-tun. 
BAEC RAE ee ee hoh/-utl ...--..---.| kwah/-wuts........| kwoo-tai’-o-sid----.| kwu-toi-sin. 
skwats-tah’....- skwaa-cheetsh; | skwees ...--..----. TUR-C weer ce skweesh. 
shwaat kwaats- 
eetsh (what is 
your name ?) 
tSuGhWies42--1- ==> MN pope one rsones|| Uli oss eae Delile SSS sobcuse pak’b. 
skich-ee ..-...--- ho-kweh’-uch ..--- tseKen=Chy assoc tea taht/-sehm....----.| ch-kwim’. 
mo-kwantl’....-. ché-kwé-chee’-uk ..| tu-chach’ ..--.. .--- hwush)-ssescece--- ch-keh/-uch. 
kwul-le-aantl ....} kwuts-kwaaz .-.--. tshweh’-ukw ..---- kwash’-kwash -..-- sht-kalse’. 
Sao Secaboces Beene Snsb acne aanna amc sos felkovatheee ae eeees poe enere ese setsae saan |PCh-Kwiln’. 
kwul-le-aant] ....| kwul-eht/-sa....--.| ts’ kwai’h...-...--- klesh-eh-bohkt ---.} che-kwai. 
sk’ wah/-natz ....| huz-zome’ ......--.] te-heh’-ukw -..-.--. Ulstetl  SSSeeerstE oor see’h. 
kaikh-teh’.......] kweh/-kwush .---.-. ta-meh-mil .... ---- re-bol lite eesti mee’/-minhl. 
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COMPARATIVE 
Selish 
LANGUAGE, 10. K<lispelm. 11. Kulleespelm 12. S’chit-zui or 13. Selish proper 
(Kalispelm). Coeur d’Aléne. or Flatheads. 
AUTHORITY, George Gibbs, Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie. | Rev. G. Mengarini. | Rev. G. Mengarini. 
Sitong ye ses-seeee Wiaflieccceos Ssessc|| senscsesconeess cess dol’-dol-gut..-..... is-i8-ob ..---...-... 
Old Sas. eee eee pokb-po-hot’; skush-]...--.---.----.----- e’-de-mum.-..-.-.- pogpogét ......---- 
pa’-luks (worn). 
Young -:s--s---- Biel gyre Win Gis) |/Peeeee meen ee semo cece) Pooeed cos sos cace skukui’mlt -....-.- 
sits’ (new). 
Gooderaseeyo see LUE i aeeosiaacs esos] |tascgussoodeores02a5 chisteeese ete eee @estiese sonia eee 
Badisoccseecseees LUN emergence Han SSCOcace taad GOO nar USIVE) sasmicossacas+ HETGS Rosman bees osos 
Handsome. .----. HERES ooseeo cascen\le-ncoa caso csseseessr swi-nom’-tu-mish ..| gest (good); gesus 
a (beautiful). 
Wely -<--2-s22-e- tches=s0s! J22 5.25532 -ct nace ceteseeee di-e’-di-it ...-.. ---.| ieie (bad); chesus, 
(deformed). 
(Alive! = cose <2 —o-= | O8=bywil-hwilti@ee see feessectee nea e noe =e khwel’-khwilt -.... gulguilt (is alive)-. 
Dead/sss.cusess PIE sce neater ee eased tal-khokheescenace tli‘l (is dead) .----. 
Coldyzeset eS chits-wt-lai’-in ..-.. tzalt22222-. 22 ZaTbiecs soe een eae zalt (swbst.) ..-=-=-- 
Wrarms-sesece-ee tehis-Kwilt! 2ssejoc-s|e=seee-sceoeiees tees kwelt ..---- eiceces Skulculid] 22-5 sass, 
Di icine seecesoce: ko-ya-a! 2.225 c0==~- kool-ay..<-=2= s-=<<= tsin-ens -...--..--- Kost ates 
Thows=s== aes a-No-wel ...-=------ aNDUl.os552.255-e8 keu-en!-rot ..525.---.||sosteeicse= <= gee e= 6 
Hest sceaccceas5s tean=itl" =. 52... i... tzineelt7)<2-— == 25-6 Wel-nel 2 css. ccecese znilz ..--- sence: 
Want ooa Saja kean=picl at psasycen| esos eyes ene tshi-li’-pot. .......- kaempile ........... 
Wie ieee ee peat) CLO DR ete teen | er rs ieecice ai eet ko-pe-li’-pot.......| mpilepstemp .-.-.-. 
Wheyipss-—eee\s2se tchen-ni’-iltsh .....|.---- Sosa ses ScnSascc zu-ne’-lu-lish.....-. PANS] eee eecise 
MIB sco eee shinisecee Ras Soll eer Sek See eal aezieahenehwit a yore ones seen eee 
hati. 2..5-sene cChet-lo! £256 2.525 sec\| cote cote weesnemees hle-hlo! 22ss-5--=-- sta) eer Some 
WAS coos seca tose Mas=si-a! = sce es casa) sasecasseeeecees coe! BEIM en ceecenccose essia’;.22-2vsshos=s 
Many, much..--. NWa-liecasseseces)\ cos ences scsnsace Moth sa sccs Seas esee guéit; chgaécueit’ 
(of persons). 
WihO}ess sce. GUE EM Sepoanb ence Nance cess ajetew ete has sect cose cseaes BUCU sano~ serene 
Near (not far)....| tas'-li-kot (not far); |... meceene en ceicees tshi-tshi’-te .-...-..- Uchi’chet .-.-..---- 
li-kot’ (far). 
To-day, -=- <<» ---2 ellshwan. 22. 2552| Scescetescs couasoee khwa-khe’-ul ....-. letlvou .2--s-jc5eee 
Yesterday -.----- TSPULBAl be aemes odea| soe eanianeaeneesiecas as-pa’-la-kel .....-.| spiszelt.........--. 
To-morrow .-.-..-. LAE Cerca cease secee cesses sese/-eee ia! -KhOl cscs emene= -| neégalip........-..- 
VOSS} s-oeneéescecs OMB aasecs oaeaeeee |seoeaslereneore-eeres 10) as5c6 SOSS asa UNO esses eee 
IN Dicgkeaceeoadsos UES eee ene Been. cecone Seamer loties == Meee aonoee UPC Scena eee 
OnGeree a saeee NG=KOl oS Seieceeeese NIKO: cscs cones coss| MISKWOseecen\-e nase nk6 (inanimate) ; 
chinaks (animate). 
Two ....- Saco: as-shatl’...... aetes|S-Sall. eo eesee eee es’-sel ...-..-..----| esel (inanimate) ; 
chesel (unimate). 
PATO nse ecseses chat-las'....2--0.0-2 chail-thlais ........ tshi’-hles ...-...... cheles (inanimate); 


cheheichles (ani- 
mate). 


\ 
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14. Belhoola. 


George Gibbs. 


15. Lilowat. 


George Gibbs. 


16. Tait. 


George Gibbs, 


17. Ko-mookhs. 


George Gibbs. 


18. Kuwalitsk. 


George Gibbs. 


tlah/-nats-.....--. 
skwulh .-. 


skutts; al-lo- 
waich-wa (new) 


ach’-ko at-to-mass’ 
at-to-mass’ 


noos-kel-loots’ - -- 


ee-nootl’......... 
slim-meetl’ ....-. 


wich-yowtst’ ..-. 
kwa-latse’....... 


REN Seer saceeal|! 


wal-nokes’......- 


hebk-tleh’ ; ichw 
(far). 


kummp 


bul-la-ral’=--./.2--<- 


k’tl-mem-maan .... 


chee’-chil.-.---<-.- 


LEG Wises SosEooe- 
shé-en-tcha/.......- 
Hen =layaesee eos 
wish-neh’-mohtl .- -- 
shmo-laap --.-..--. 


no/-wlaap....-..--. 
taih-kem-et-lch’ .... 


she-waat .........- 


keh-kut’t; ke-kahw 
(far). 


kwaam-kwum 


lote-la-what-what’ . 


tuch-heh’-wus 


yes-ei-i8 ..---.----- 
kul 


tsum-met-saht/-lum 
tsum-mo-kwais -..- 
ta-al/=s9) coo<s- 222 
tal-lo=wajsccseclec=: 
ts’-sa-a 
tal-leh’-milh- ....-. 


tut-lo/-wup 


yis-sa’-a 
ta-eh’ 
tel-leh’; ta-lah/-la -- 
mukw; to-mukw -- 
te-Kaph’ 2o2---6-5- 


tow-aat 
ts-ta/-a-tehs; tsahkw 


wai-hee’-se-k le- | tchai’l-tchoo’l’/-cha | tel-a-wai-yel...---- 
yooks’. (?). 
ya-ka-mai-noochs| nat/-whash -......-. tsel-aa-katl .....--. 
k’yai-noochs . ..-. klp-sheh’-lash-k’l ..] wai-il-liss -...-..-- 
Wais-hu ~.=.....-- k’w-shehw’ .......-| @4-@.--20 -..--..-. 
ach kojescassieo = hoo-al7e esac aoe OW-W2 ...-........ 
s’m-ma/-0........ Dal=lajecesst sea seee tel-ut-sa-..---...-. 
kl-nose’ ......... ah’-no-wash ...-...- saa-leh; tee-saa-leh. 
as-moose’ .....--- kat-laash ..... .----| klehw; tut-lehw - -- 


klalh’-shap 
shesh-ho-hohtl’ ..-. 


kkwass-tchis---- ees = 
che-detl!ss--2.5.0--- 
deci-yehn=-scise==- 
tote-sehtl’ 
deh-bohtl’ 


g’yant-e-g’yant -.-. 


eh-eh’-bit ; te-deh- 
je-ab-ta (far). 


fsoh’ Kw <is5< secs 


shish-jah-shohtl’ -. 
kwai-ish-ub 
(?) gid-dah-hwott -- 


kum/-kum. 
wet-hlehs’. 


haus (new). 


ai. 
kulh. 
p’kahs. 


kulh. 


hal-eh’. 

kai. 

sabt/-lum. 
kwah/-kwus. 
an/-sa. 
ten-oo/-wa. 
to-neetl. 
tole-nee-mitl. 
tole-le-wel’-lup. 
o-nab-lutl. 
neeit-sa (person). 
ta-nee-ni. 

mo’ kw. 

kach. 


to-weht. 


klehtl-keh; chahkw 
(far). 


ten-uk kw’ ai-itl. 


ko-chil-lah’-kitl. 
o-kwai’-it-lus. 
ah/-ba. 

ah’-wa. 
wun-nut’-sa. 


is-sah’-la. 


klehw. 
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COMPARATIVE 
Selish 
LANGUAGE, 10. Kéalispelm. 11. Kulleespelm 12. S’chit-zui or 13. Selish proper 
(Kilispelm). Coeur d’Aléne. or Flatheads. 
AUTHORITY, George Gibbs. Dr, Wm. F. Tolmie. | Rev. G. Mengarini. | Rev. G. Mengarini. 
Pour socsee sees MOS) sce oesee tee MODS ese sector MOSic--c2-=--c-e---|| mus (inanimate): 
chmiisems (ani- 
mate.) 
IVT tate oni tehel-chiti acer emer | | UZCCl eee ee hee eter tsi-likst)= s2ces-/ 52 zil (inanimate) ; 
chzi’-]zil (animate). 
| SIX veneeance went ta/-Kan:ssns-cecc== talkun)s-2sese ceo eos te/-u-shekst.--.---- tackan (inavimate); 
chtackan (ani- 
mate). 
Sevienyseoee eee | SIS ePul csesteeremate BIS=pil wooo eee ae tso’-niks-tum ..---.| si’spel (inanimate); 
chsi/-spel (ani- 
mate ) 
Hight ....-.....-| ha-a/-num -.......- hai-ainum ........- ba-he/-num .....--- hehénem (inani- 
mate); chhehénam 
(animate). 
NUD Gyee ecto ene han-not’ ...--. --..- han-noot ..---..--. kha/-kha-not ..----. gantt (inanimate) . 
chganut (animate) 
Men) csssacstuese OAV Me 35 con s554 Ol Nossess2s055 < o-penkst ..---..--- 6pen (inanimate) ; 
ch’6pen (animate). 
Mlevenlses-ssees" afelin=kolssecoeescon|eaaee eer ee eseese es o/-pen-ol-ne’-kwe- -.| 6pen-el-nko (inan.); 
ch’open el chinaks 
(animate). 
Tiwelviescw-aceens atalv-sael! Se ee sec saute Mae ec see ae o-pen-6l-is-sel ...-.. 6pen-el-esél (inan.); 
ch’é6pen el ehestl 
(animate). 
Twenty <-2.----- GEESE 5 ool Pe sees cosand coQUescs es-sel’ o-pen ..-.-- | (els-6pen (inani- 
mate); cbhésl épen 
Ee (animate). 
Dhirty)-22-- se - GhatliOf=puni soanjacoe |eroweee eos see eee tsche-hle’-lo-pen -..-| chel-6pen (inan.); 
ch’ehel open (ani- 
mate). 
Onevbundred! <<...) twak@-kem: 7255 2esck| cecccs ce ecewececees w’ko-kain ; khe/-zu- | nkakein (literally 
zu-ti-stu. one head). 
One thousand .. |..--...- Seep eeeecose|| Hacseesonuecorosoe a-o/-pen-tis-ste-ken | openchstkan...-... 
Toleat ses -ssse= chukese-itli-nrkbya =| ease ete aan 2 eras tshi-zi-hlen ...-.. -- inesiilnie- sae == 4 
To drink 2-<- =<: UNO CROCR Nts Rep cons||Aonono ssochs isesogo tshi-zoks’.....----. tnesstisti ..-...--.- 
Momunysoeeee=— oe chok-skatl-shi sons | os see eet a tshin-ze-kwi-nem -.| tnesudimi-.---..... 
Ro'dance.--s22.5- chuk-skwe/-min-sho-|.......--------. ---- tshi-tskwe’-in-zut -.| tneskoimenzititi --- 
ti. 
Rowinge-< ~~. chuk-sin-kwin-nai/-i|..---..---..-----. -- tshi-nkwi’-ne-mish -| tnesnkonci .... -.-. 
So: \esnetesceses chalk-sI=Keleshieen.|| te sacsete saeco tshi-zi/-tshu-mish .-| tnesitschi ....-.--- 
Powspetk)=—=.o5- chuk-skul-kwal-ties|--ose-eossee eee eee ee tshi-ets-kwa/-kwa- | tneskolkoelti .-.--- 
lum. 
Moyseeseene- shee Qhavk-yar k= sa-ate: =| eee aia aaiaee tshin zgwi-ti.--.-. - uichten (I have seen) 
hum. 
Moloversesaa =e chuk-in-na-mantel/ |...--..--------.---- hin-kha-mensh’ ..-.} ingaméntch -.----. 
Rowse seee eee Chak-ywik-s pol |lssscsc2tccs -- 02 satel lpeaece sacar een iesp6lsém.... ----. 


tsum. 


VOCABULAR 


Family. 


IES. 
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14. Belhoola. 


George Gibbs. 


15. Lilowat. 


George Gibbs. 


16. Tait. 17. Ko-mookhs. 


George Gibbs. George Gibbs. 


18. Kuwalitsk. 


George Gibbs. 


tseéhw 


tuch-hohtl’ 


itlpee-atl ish- 
mu/-o. 


itl-pee’-atl natl- 
nose’. 


klo-ah/-sleekt --.- 


as-mose’-sleekt -- 


hoh’-tchin ....- - 


cheel’-kisht 


klah-kum-uxt ..-- 


kum/-miip wie-pal- 
la. 


kum-mup wie «n/- 
no-wash. 


an-no-wasb kumpsb 


ha-aht/-sel ..-.- ..-- O-Saliewieiorala sae 

skeht-sus; tut- | seh’-at-sai .----.-.- 
skeht-sus. 

tuch-huim/-ma ....- tuch’-hut-ai --.- - 


as-k’t-lumm’..-..| tehoot-lah-ka ..---- tsahkws ..--.----- tso’-che-sai -.-.---- 
kehtl-nose’ .----- pal-ope-sh’t ..-. .-- tuk-aat-za .----.-- ta-ah’-chish .--- ---- 
keesh-ma'-o ..---- khum-pal’-a-mil ...| to-o’h’..----------- teg-ehw ..--------- 
ts-kel-laakt.---- kum/-miip --------- ta-al/-pel.....----- O/- pad. seceee sees 


ah-pel kus-telut-sa.| 0/-pad eh-ak-pah-a - 


ah-pel kus-te-saa- 
leh. 


o-pad eh-hak shah-a 


tskwalch --..-<-.- tsum sha/-a....---- 


kat-laash kumpsh..| klo’h-wbal-sh’yab’ .) chad-ahw sha-a..-.- 
ts-kel-lakt/-t’leekt] hoh-chil kumpsh. ..| laat-so-wats ..---..] te-shah’-itsh .-----. 
aatlps ......----- shiahieesee sea ese ul’-tul-chel ....--.- ehtl-tid ......---.- 
kach’-la ..-.----- oh-kwail’-ka..---.- kah/-kat-chel ..---. ko/-oh’-ko .-------- 
klee-kimm’ .-.--. ho-men-choot’ - ---- whul-h’yaa-lum.-..-.| jitl...------------- 
nach-hoom’..---. boot/-sum ..-...-.-- whai-el-ich’ ...---. cheht-lib .-.--. --<- 
noo-yahm-tlk ~.-| eht/-lum..---.----- GOHAN WM! <= cicce === hwo-ohe. ..---- ---- 
chee-too-ma ~....-] oh/-yet ..---- .---s- eh/-tat-chal..-. .--- Klah/-chit ---- -<--- 
tle-yohk’ ......--| kwallote-tchu kwaal-tehel.....--.| tets-kwai-...-.---- 

(imp.) 

kJan-a-kee-hichw.| ats/-hun ...-..-----| kwaat-sut-shen --..-. ko-tah’-ta .----..-- 
skwahm/-keets...| n’s-haatl ...--.---. noos-klé-eh’ .----- .| tuts-bahtl’.... .--.- 
kaik’h-tee ..---.- ZO Kiw-tOW 2... =. 5. Ieiith=@hHolitesisierata aii aiataliete scien <-1-— 


hah-ah’-sin. 


kl-kaht-sus. 


tuch-hum’, 


sah’-kws. 


te-kah’/-cha. 


to/hw. 
o/-pun. 


o-pun tun-ut-sa. 


o-pun-tee sab-la. 


che-kwush.’ 


kluch-whel-sheh’. 


naht-so-witsh. 


n’s-swéhul-sul-tn. 
n’s-kah/-ka. 
ho-chab’-num. 
kwai-eh’-lish. 


n’teh’-lum. 
en-tul. 
n’ swan-skahl’. 


lum-nooh, 


nist-leh’. 
ka/-it. 
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COMPARATIVE 
Selish 


LANGUAGE, 


AUTHORITY, 


10. Kalispelm. 


George Gibbs. 


..| echuk-stak’-shilsh ..- 
..| chuk-ta’-shilsh .... - 
. | ebuk-sh’wo’-i; ho’- 


ish (imp.). 


.-| ehuk-nam-chi-nal- 


teho’-i; teh’ho’-ish 
(imp.). 


.-| chuk-swis’-ti..--... 


11. Kulleespelm 12. S’chit-zui or 13. Selish proper 
(ailispelm). Ceeur d’Aléne. or Flatheads. 


Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie. | Rev. G. Mengarini. | Rev. G. Mengarini. 


FEROS SSE SE Cane caec tshin-ze-mot’ ......| tne’stlakschlschi -- - 
ER Sb oS Aa sasonmes sos tshin-ze’-lot ..--..-} tne’chisui’sch ..---. 
pee Sere eececieees|) (SOIN-bURleer sa] UNE SGU = coon 
BEEBE DEB EEOCOCECOCE tshin-tshit z-hu’-i -.| tne’sqiii ..---...--- 
aed soeese cseasis- tshin-khwist ...-..| tne’squi’sti ........ 
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Family. 
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14. Belboola. 
George Gibbs. 


tlim’h 
ohs’-kach.....--- 


at-lehch’ 


ich-kum.-.....-.-- 
ks-num-mak’h -- - 


15. Lilowat. 


George Gibbs. 


shmeh/-techahk...-- 
taat’l-Iuch 
n’sh-nash-kaatl ..-. 


sheh/-ma-maatl ..-- 


16. Tait. 


George Gibbs. 


um-mut-chel 
kleli’-licht-sel 
ul-shlaa-ma . 


um-meht-chel 


eh-micht-chel 
yais-chel 


17. Ko-mookhs. 
George Gibbs. 
kwalh-da-chah’ .... 


kwa-ehsh’ 
yach’-heh’-la..--.-- 


kwo-lah’-g’yah..--- 


18. Kuwalitsk. 
George Gibbs. 
o-eh’. 


Vhel’-lish. 
ai-yil. 


meht-la. 


eh/-mish. 


or 


=e 7= 


ha 
: . 
on SpA AS ata 


~ 


DICTIONARY OF THE NISKWALEL 


NISKWALLI—ENGLISH. 


By GrorGr Gisps, M. D. 


A. 


A’a-kwul, the lattices of a fish weir. 

Ab-ak, carry (imp.). 

Ab-balts-ts't, give, make a present of (imp.). 

A-bel, a nel, if. 

Ab-shits, give, make a present of (imp.). 

A’-chi, @ sleeve. 

Ad zat-le-bid, ast zat-lab, to be ignorant, 
not to know. 

A-hed-la, h@d-la, perhaps (implying disbe 
licf). 

A-liwus-tus-sub, winter, cold weather. 

Ai-ai/-ash, ai/-yi-ash, grave, serious. 

Ai’-gwus, exchange, barter. 

Ais-chi-ba’-dob, intermittent, fever and ague. 

Ai-ut/-la, bai-et/-la, come quick, hurry (imp.). 

Ak, ak-ki, aks, some. 

A-kas/-kap, correct, true, the right. 

A-kekw, loud (as talking). 

Akb-hwad!zad, @ seine, net. 

A’-kwi ha’-kwi (dim.), in a little while. 

Al, ul, at, to. 

A“lal, a house. 

Al/a-shik, @ tortoise. 

Al-chad’, whither. 

Alkh, at-latVh, hurry, come quick. 

Alkh-had, down stream. 

Alsh, (plur.) a/-lash, brother or cousin. 


Alvh khw, unios, fresh-water mussels. 

Al-to/-di, (dim.) al-to“didi, there; v. de/- 
ade. 

A-ck, present or existing, uscd as the verbs 
to be and to have. 

A said’-hu, to know, understand. 

As-a/-wul, ast-so’-wul, hungry. 

As-bais’-hub, the first menstrual period. 

As-bal, mixed, confused. 

As-baltsh, industrious. 

As-bas, stationary. 

As-batl, as-metl, full, satisfied. 

As-bet-lil, es-met-lin, soft. 

As-bi-sad’, dark. 

As-chats, the menstrual (hidden) lodge. 

As che-hwab’, the hives (a disease). 

As-che’-litsh, wrwilling, lazy, idle. 

As-che/-uk-wil, dirty. 

As chitsh, studded with brass nails. 

As-chub-ba, to bring wood and water. 
wait on. 

As-cholt-hu, to hire, hired. 

As-dekhw’, as-dukhw/, in, within. 

Ash-dals, friend (speaking to a man). 

As he/-butsh, curly-haired. 

As-héd? how ? how much ? 

As-be/-ha-chu, as-he/-hi-he’, for shame, jo 
coscly. 

As he kwub, as-huts’, timid, afraid. 


Qu. 
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As-hep’, striped. 

As hlukl-kut, as-klakl-ka, spotted (of an 
animal). 

A/-shid, a/-shud, a friend (speaking to aman). 

As-hokw, a standing tree. 

As-ho/-yus, ikh-ho/-yus, stammering. 

As-hu, a seal. 

As-hu-cha/-tus, hook-nosed. 

A’-shud-dikhl, the placenta. 

As-hudsks’, striped. 

As-hukw, upside down. 

As-hu-le/-a-kwatl-dutl, to pull the lip down. 

As-huts‘, as-he/-a-kwub, timid, afraid. 

As-hwa’-kwil, tired. 

As-hwat/-sab, empty. 

As-hwe/-hwi-luk, childish. 

As-hwel-kus, coughing. 

As-hwokh-w’t, worn out. 

As-hwetsh, scratched. 

As-hwul-lukh’/-hwu, strong (as a man). 

As-hwul/-ku, foolish, drunk, unchaste. 

As hwul-le-uks, with the ears pierced. 

As-hwul-lup, lame. 


As-hwuls-hwut i-gwus (meaning unknown). 


As-hwut’, torn. 

As-i/-la-kwut, lecherous. 
As.is’-ta, so, as, like. 
As-chub/-ba, to carry. 
As-chulp, twisted. 

As-dat, is-dat, midnight. 
As-dekhw/, as-dukhw, within. 
As-dut/-cho, one. 
As-dzed'-za-he’, pregnant. 
As-dze-gwa/-tub, crazy. 
As-ed-i-gwut ? what is said ? 
As-e/-uk’h, forked (as a river or road). 


As-e/-uk-se/-uk (plur.), with many forks (as 


the delta of a river). 
As-guk, us-guk, open. 
As-guk’-kel, sunshiny, bright. 
As-gul/-lu-tud, marsky, miry. 
As-gwa!-duk’w, horned, a buck. 
As-gwi-ha’-had, fringed. 
As-hal, embroidered, figured, written. 
As-hat-sitch, covered (as with a blanket). 
As jadsh, tue neck. 


As.ji-uk, as-shekw, shallow. 

As-kad/-as, open-mouthed. 

As-katsks, pug-nosed. 

As-kau/-itsh, hunchbacked. 

As-ke/-a-kab, tangled (as thread). 

As-ke’-lits, tight (as a dress). 

As-ki/-up, ticklish. 

As-kla/-bot, to hear. 

As-klakh’-ka, as-hlukl-kut, spotted (of an 
animal). 

As-klakhw, as-tlakhw, large, growing large. 

As-kle/-da-lekhw’, lisping. 

As klekhw, klekhw, three. 

As-kle/-uk, as-tle/-uk, sticky, adhesive. 

As-klo“il, as-klokh-wil, lean, cold. 

As-kluds/-hu-bos, dull (as a tool). 

As-klulkh, spotted. 

As-ko lob. Quere gray. 

As ku-cha/ go pats, with the hair parted be- 
hind. ; 

Ask-hes’, staring, to stare. 

Ask-hu-she/-a-gwus, ‘‘ hatchet-faced”, sharp- 
Faced. 

As-kulk’h, lying on the back, right side up. 

As-kulb (meaning uncertain). 

As ku-lo/-sum, steep. 

As-kwad-zil, yellow or light green. 

As-kwad zis, vexed. 

As-kwai'-i, wi ted, withered. 

As-kwal/-gwus, crosswise. 

As-kwétsh, scratched. 

As-kwe/-ukw, as-kwe/-yukh, corpulent, preg- 
nant. 

As-la/-gwit-sa, naked. 

As-lakh, light. 

As-lo, a hole. 

As-lokh, split. 

As-lol-chid, to hear. 

As-lo/-kwutch, bald. 

As-lukw, slakw, wet. 

As-luk-wa-dub (07 dop), muddy. 

As-lutsh’, full (as a kettle, &e.). 

As-mal/-ko, menstruation. 

As-nals’/, friend (speaking to a woman). 

As-pe/-a-kail’, brittle. 

As-pe/ a-kén, a dead or old mossy tree. 
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As pel’, broad, thick. 

As-pi-tletl/-sub, with the hand raised to the 
head. 

As-pud, the roots of plants, a heap of earth. 

As-pu-kwub, above tide-water (of land). 

As-puk-wus, round-headed. 

As-pa/lil, cliaste. 

As sit/-sum, clothed, dressed. 

As-shap’, dried (as fish, &e.). 

As-shats, bring (imp.). 

As-shekw’, as-shi/-ukw, shallow. 

As/-shi (meaning doubtful), 

As-ta/-bed, furred or hairy. 

As-takh’/-ha-gwil, lying on the belly (of per- 
sons only). 

As-tak-hul, chapped (as the hands). 

As-ta!-ko, thirsty. 

As-thlai/-uts, syphilis (im a man). 

As-ti-kwa/-de, deaf. 

As-ti-kwa/-dit, ignorant, stupid. 

Ast-kla/-kos, blind. 

As-tla/-bot, to understand. 

As-tlakhw, tlakhw, large, growing large. 

As-tletl, tattooed. 

As-tlukvkl, spotted (of an animal). 

As-tle/-uk, as-kle/-ulk, sticky, adhesive. 

Ast-lug-wa/-di, an ear-pendant. 

As-to/a-buts, spotted. 

As-to/-ka-ba-dob, a cough, consumption. 

Ast-sau/-e, syphilis (in a woman). 

As-tse/-po lil, with the eyes closed. 

Ast-so/-wui, as-a/-wul, hungry. 

As-tsuk-hot, a@ standing tree. 

As-tsup, a puddle. 

As-tutl-kwa/-had, dinted or notched. 

Ast-zak, a fallen tree. 

Ast-zat-lab, ignorant, wninjormed. 

As-yo’-bil, dead (of animals), still-born. 

At-a-bud, dead (of persons only). 

At-chi-da/-chi-du, an interjection of surprise. 

At-hlan-ol-gwun/-hu, the west, the country 
on the sun’s road to the west. 

A-ti-la/-hi, te-la/-hi, presently (in the course 
of the day). 

A-ti-slakh’-hel, to-day, to-night. 

At/-la, ut/-la, to come, bring. 


At-la/-hu, ‘‘times”; the number of times any- 
thing has been done. 

At-tel-gwitl, on this side. 

At/-sa, ut-sa, I. 

At-shus-ka/-lis, eyelids. 

At-si-gwus, to barter, buy, sell. 

At-sil-tel’/-mu, people. 

Ats-le pal-dutl, lips. 

At-suds, at-suts, present or existing (used as 
a verb), to be, to have. 

Au-teks, calf of the leg. 


B. 


Ba/-ba-ad, offspring, young. 
Ba/-chid, ma/-chin, the testicles. 
Bad, man, father. 

Ba/-ko, ma/-ko, snow. 

Ba/-kwob, ma/-kwom, @ prairie. 
Bal-bal-le’, bait for fishing. 
Ba-lot’-sid-dub, to marry a brother’s widow. 
Bat-suts, bet/-suts, a snake. 
Be’-a-kwait/-sut, to shake, tremble. 
3eb/-da, a doll. 

Béb-kod, to pick or gather nuts. 
Beb-kwu, all. 

Beb-kwu-chad, everywhere. 
Bel/-kwu, back, come back. 
Besk/-hu, bes/-kwu, the edible crab. 
Beskh-chad, lice. 

Bel-yets, the flesh of animals and birds. 
Bi-dotl, the white-fish, coregonus. 
Bil-al-hab, bil-a/-la-hab, to kneel. 
Blal’gwa, the navel. 

Blops, @ raccoon. 

Bokw, all. 

Bokw-detl’, all of them. 

Lo ’kwi chad, everywhere. 

Bo-kwi sa/-le, both. 

Budsh, a lie, it is a lie. 
Bul-kut-shed, to return, come back. 
But-lits, to pay. 

(O 

Cha, a hole in the ground. 

Cha/-ad, o-chad’, to die. 
Cha/-chug/-wus, cha/-chukw, off shore, keep 


off. 
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Cha/-chas, cha/-chesh, small, little, a boy. 

Cha/-bed, to ridicule. 

Chad, where. 

Chads, chats, acorns. 

Cha/-duts, an oak. 

Chad zil, hide yourself (imp.). 

Cha’-lekw, the wild tulip, lilium. 

Cha“-lesh, the lower arm, wrist. 

Cha/-lesh-uts, the brake fern. 

Chal-ko, a well. 

Chap, limber, soft. 

Chats/-a-bed, the handle of a knife. 

Chat-hus, a round head, not flattened. 

Chau ai, shells. 

Cha/-wa-tub, cha/-hwut, to cut, to chop. 

Che-bad, che-ba/-dats, the haw and haw- 
thorn. 

Che’/-litsh, as-che/-litsh, idle, lazy. 

Chelp/lin, a gimlet. 

Chest’-hu, s’chest/-hua, husband. 

Chetch’-tla, stony. 

Chet’-la, « rock or stone. 

Chet-la holtsh, an iron pot. 

Che-yadsh’, to cheat. 

Chi-cha’-chil-wi, the aralia. 

Chi-chiteh-tla, gravel. 

Chid-cha hu (meaning not ascertained). 

Chikh-keékh/-tub, to kill by knocking on the 
head. 

Chi-kot/-sid (meaning uncertain). 

Chi-kwup/-sub, kl-kwap-sub-tub, to choke 
in swallowing. 

Chil ko’-ba, chil-ko’-bats, the raspberry and 
bush. 

Chil-po’-ted, to make sail. 

Chilt-se’, a doe elk. 

Chi-mas’, a sister-in law (to a man). 

Chish ai’, a Jfishing-pole. 

Chiteh, near, come near (imp.). 

Chit-lak, es-chat, a bark mat. 

Chit-lé1, the razor-clam. 

Chits-chid-ésh/-bud, a pin, a tooth-pick. 

Chitsh-la-hwats, the wild pea. 

Chi-wakli’, the salmon-trout. 

Cho’ tid, to gnar. 

Chot-la, s’chot-la, leaves of the maple. 


Chot-luts, cho-6t-luts, the maple. 

Chotsh-Ot-luts, a place where map’es grow. 

Cho’-tub, a flea. 

Chub“ bush, brother- or sister-in-law (to a 
woman). 

Chub-o/-ba, broad leaves of trees. 

Chug’-wush, a wife. 

Chuk-chuk-weéts, large beads. 

Chukh-hud’, to split. 

Chu-lalts, to lend or borrow. 

Chul-put-tud, to bore (as with a gimlet). 

Chu/-sud, @ star. 


D. 


Da’-da-to, to-morrow. 

Da/-hu, dakhw, just now. 

Dai, dai-ai’, di-e’, only, but, except. 

Da-le/-te, another, other, different. 

Daut/-si, the body. 

De’-a-de’, de/-di-de’, there, close by. 

De-a-le/-chup, beyond. 

De bad, mi-man, small, a child. 

De-bad-da, de-be/-ba-da, an infant, son. 

De-béds, beyond. 

Dekhw, de-ukh, in, within. 

Del, kel, kul (meaning not ascertained). 

Del-gwa, they. 

Di-a’-bats, beyond. 

Di/-da-bokh, turnips. 

Di-di, de-a-de’, there, close by. 

Di-e’, only, but, except. 

Di él, di-él-gwitl, across, on the other side. 

Do!-kwi-butl, No-kwi-matl, the Skagit name 
for a principal mythological character, 
Jamiliar also to the Niskwatli. 

Do-te’, you, you there (addressed to a man). 

Do-tish’-i-ba, you there (to a man, with re- 
spect). 

Dot-si, you, you there (addressed to a woman). 

Dug-kus-sed, to hook or fasten (as a dress). 

Dug-we, thou, you (sing.). 

Du-l’yel, flood-tide. 

Duk-e-k’k-sud, to wipe the nose. 

Du-shakhw’, to string beads. 

Dut-cho, as-dut-cho, one. 

Dza-a’ chi, the right hand. 
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Dza/-a-gwut, to rock (as a cradle). 

Dza’-dis, the teeth. 

Dza-ha/-le-gwut, to the right. 

Dza’ ka-gwil, to lean. 

Daal’-gwa, the large barnacle. 

Dzal-kos, to turn over in bed. 

Dza’-shid, (plur.) dza-sl’d-shid, the fot, tre 
right foot, feet 

Dze/-hu, dzi/-hu, litl-dze/-hu, first, foremost. 

Dzo-kwush-tub, the tide. 

Dzo/-lak, a distaff. 

Dzol-chu, waves, surf. 

Dzud-duk-ted @:1, the cradle-stick or rocker. 

Dzukh/-tzut, to move, make room. 

Dzukh-hwalts, od-zukhw, to melt (as sno). 

Dzuk-kel, to stoop. 

Dzuk-kud, dza kad, the sound of whetting on 
a stone. 


KE. 


Ii-bab/-zi-chu, @ beach. 

1i/-bash, to walk. 

Ii’ ba-bash, on foot. 

i/-bats, e/-muts, grandchild. 

It’ bib, e/-pip, e/-mim, to copulute. 

Ik/-dad, a fish weir, also one of the constella 
tions so called. 

Ii e’, e-ekh’, yes. 

W-hwal-kab, e-hwul-kwab, a bay or harbor. 

Ek/-ke, ik’-ki (a particle of increase). 

E/-kwia, e/-kwéd, to wipe. 

Ii/-la chid, to pull the hair. 

E“la-had, border or edge of anything, the 
horizon. 

Tilak, the stern of a canoe. 

Ii/-]ot-sid, the outlet of a river. 

Ii/-luks, e/-la-hus, the end or point of any- 
thing. 

B-si-ab, an expression of flattery; “yes, 
chief”. 

Es-két/-a-hu, skét, the new moon. 

Eskh-kos/-tum, compress for flattening the 
head. 

Es-met/-lin, as-bet/-lie, soft, pliable, limber. 

Us pak, a penis with retracted foreskin. 

Sank ae, dark of the moon (gone out). 


« 


G. 


Getl, gutl, gwutl, of or belonging to. 

Gukh-had, gukh-héd, wnstrung (as a bow), 
untied, loose. 

Guk-kot-sid-dub; (v. .0-guk), to open. 

Guk-shids, open (imp.). 

Gal, gwul (meaning unknown). 

Gutl, gwutl, of or belonging to. 

Gut-te/-ud, a singing in the fire. 

Gwa’-dukw, a horn. 

Gwa-le/-ukw, waves. 

Gwat, who. 

Gwat-chu? gwat-ko? who are you? 

Gwish-e-lus, bushy haired. 

Gwis-tulb, se-gwis-tulb, earth, sand. 

Gwitl (meaning unknown). 

Gwitsh/-gwitsh, to move from place to place. 

Gwud-behw’, gwud-be/-hwuts, the dewberry 
and vine. 

Gwud’-del, sit (imp.). 

Gwal-alt’, to kill, wound, strike. 

Gwul-le/-chid (meaning not anderstood). 

Gwus-sob’/, a species of grass, a coarse thread. 

Gwutl, gutl, getl, of or belonging to. 

Gwut/-chid, look for, seek (imp.). 

Gwutl shid, Z miss (a mark). 


Ee 


Ha akw’, by and by. 

Had.dub, s’had-dub, summer. 

Hads, ha/-huds, a species of clam, lutraria. 
Hads-kus, long-nosed. 

Iad-zai’-yut-sid, a long chin. 

Had-zub, the kamas-root, squilla esculenta. 
Hai, enough, stop (when helped to food). 
Hai-et/la, ai-ut/-la, come quick, hurry. 
Hai-o/-hwa, hwai.o, a jly. 

Hai-uk’-le, quick, let us go. 

Hai-yel, broken (as a horse). 

Ha-latl-chitl, a species of thistle. 

Ha-le’, ba-likh’, alive. 

Ha-lekw’, @ spoon. 

Hal-gwa/; qu. she, she who. 

Hap-a-béd, the scallop. 

Hatl, good, glad, pleased. 
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Hatlka/-chis; qu. good-natured. 

Hatl/-tid, brother-in-law to a man (the wife 
living). 

Hats, tall, long. 

Hats-a-be-dak, skin leggings. 

Hat-shid, to correct. 

Hat-sud-shid, a species of strawberry. 

Hau-wi-lo’, the hermit-erab. 

Ha-wet/-sa, the store crab. 

He/-a-kéd, to scratch the head. 

He-a/-shud, thank you (by one man to another). 

He’-bid, to seratch. 

Héd’-du-ya, never. 

Hed-la, a-héd-la, perhaps (implying disbe- 
lief). 

Heékh-ka/-bats sukh-pats’, spool-thread. 

Hek-hobt, an oar. 

Hekh-pai/-yultsh, « large dish or plate. 

Hetkw, large. 

He’-kwetl, red. 

He’-kwet-so-lit’-za, a red blanket. 

He-kwet/-lutsh, red-haired. 

Hekw-gwil-de’, a mule. 

Hekws’ho/-yub, dear (in price). 

He“lab, labt, sce (imp.). 

Hes-ko, thanks (used by woman to man). 

Héts, raw. 

Heét-sil, for shame. 

He/-wil, he/-wil-la, begone (imp.), go on, (as 
with a story). 

He-uk’-ul-la, o-kul’-la, to thank one. 

Hi-paikhtl’, h’pai/-ats, Oregon cedar, thuja. 

Hi-tot-sa, black, dark blue or green, dark- 
colored. 

Hi-tot-sa-lit’-za, a dark blanket. 

Ho-bai/-ut-sid, to pout. 

Ho’-bed, throw out (imp.), bail out (as a ea- 

noe). 

To/-bel, ho!-be-lo, stop talking. 

Hobt, a paddle. 

Hob-ti, the ash. 

Ho-hob-ti-kob6, the ventral fins of a fish. 

Hod, hot, jire. 

Hod-de’, Hun-ne’, a mythological personage. 

Ho/-di, s’ho/-di, the toad-fish, cottus, the 
Pleiades. 


Ho-duk-sid, to light (as a candle). 

Ho-elb, thread. 

Ho’-i, good-bye. 

Ho-kokw, white. 

Ho-kok, dollar, silver. 

Hok-ko.lit/-za, a white blanket. 

Hok-k’/hap, the hip, on the hip. 

Ho-kwaikhw’, light blue. 

Ilo-kwats, yellow or light green. 

Ho-kwuts, frightened, afraid. 

Ho-kwe’-lish, smoke, fog. 

Ol, entire. 

Io/-la, ho-o/-la, ho/-lus, ho-lukht/, if, per- 
haps. 

Hot, hod, fire. 

Hot-hot, speak (imp.). 

Hotl, the larger dentalium shells. 

Ho-tot/-so-hum, to shoot (with gun or bow). 

Hotsh, rough water. 

Ho/-yil, to become, to grow like. 

Ho-yokh, ho-yukhw’, stop, finish (imp.). 

Ho-yut, do (imp.). 

Hu, hwu, a suffix denoting locality. 

Hub-da’-ad, the womb. 

Hu-bo’-sid, o-po’-sud, to throw, to cast. 

Hu-cha/-hwo-pud, a whip. 

Hu-che/-a-kud, the large sea-mussel. 

Hu-chil-pe’-gwud, a gun-screw. 

Hud-de-gwég’-sa-le, a ‘ ditty-boy”. 

Hud. de/-hu, hud-dékhw’, in, within. 

Hud-deld. Qu. for. 

Hud/-do, the humpbacked salmon, S. proteus. 

Hud-shad/-bid, a snowshoe. 

Had-zad-wit, the human skin. 

Hu-i-da/-litld, to cook. 

Huakh-hud, to lash or lace with a cord. 

Huk-kéd, huk-ke/ud, to pick up with tongs, 
ke. 

Hu-ko-kéd, the crown of the head. 

Huk-kot-sid, covered, with the lid on. 

Huk-she ded’, a string or cord. 

Huk-kwas-so-lit-za, a green blanket. 

Ilu-kwas/-sud, @ towel. 

Hu-kwe’/-a-kod, @ cup. 

Hu-kwul-letsh’, the roe of crabs. 

Hul-lai-yut-sid, large storage-bashets. 
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Tlul-lat/-sid, a species of fungus used for red 
paint. 

Hul-lel/-do-péd, the floor of a house. 

Hul-lo-a/-sed, hul-wa/-sed, a bed or bed- 
place in a lodge. 

Hul-to mals’, hwul-ti-malsh, a gun. 

Tlul-to-bo-lit-za, a white blanket. 

THun-ne’, Hod-de’, Hwun-ne/, a mythological 
character. 

Hup-hup, the ground-grape, (tuber of equise- 
tum). 

Hush-k6s, light blue cloth or flannel. 

Hus-kwi-dak/-ke (meaning unknown). 

Hutch, the will, wish, opinion, mind. 

Hutl, like in appearance. 

Hut-la-lekw, to suck, to raise a blister by 
suction. 

Hutld, bitten. 

Hatl-pa-lol-kwid, the under eyelid. 

Hut/-lu-gwulle-gwud-dub, a posthumous 
child. 

Hut-se/-lup-id, a saddle. 

Huts-go-sud, soap. 

Hut-sha’-to-bid, s’hid-sha/-bed, foot-prints. 

Hutsh-kla/-lts, the eyeballs. 

Huts-huts-ats, the wild geranium. 

Hut-tots, black, or any dark color. 

Hat-tut-tap’,.a tewo-edged knife. 

Hu’-ye-lo, to become, to be changed or trans- 
Sormed. 

Hwai/-o, hai-o/-hwa, flies. 

Hwai’-yu, the knee-pan. 

Hwal’-i-tut, to snore, to purr. 

Hwas, sa-hwas’, it. 

Hwats'l-ha’, the inside of the thigh. 

Hwatl, a pillow. 

Hwe’, no. 

Hwe’-a-ke, saw-grass. 

Hwe.a-kwus’-sub, to hang one’s self. 

Hwe’-chi-dop, to plough. 

Hwe’-kit-su, to rub against any one. 

Hwe’-kwa-di, thunder; also the Thunder 
Bird, whose wings create the sound. 

Hwe’-kwi-bukh/-hwa/-chi, the knuckles. 

Hwe’-kwi-e/-uk, the cake-urchin, scutella. 

Hw’l-hul-wild, thwarts of a canoe. 
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IIwe’-lad-i, the cheeks. 
Hwiukh’-kwi-ekw’, kwi-ekw’, a 
“nalm”, a thimble. 
Awiu-hwil-mekhw, a baby-house. 
Hwot-skus, sharp-pointed. 
Hwub-bud, throw, put (imp.). 
Hwad-znks, hwudsks, sharp-pointed. 
Hwul, to, with. 
fiwul-hwul-kok-shid, to make a fool of one’s 
self. 
Hwuls, sharp edged. 
Hwal-ti-malsh, hul-to-mals, a gun. 
Hwutsh, the sea. 
Hwul-tum, @ white man. 
fwun-ne’. See “ Hunne’”. 
Hwut-hwulb, loose (as a dress). 
Hwutl, to break, to separate. 
“Come”, “ Eat”, Part IT. 
iLwut-létsht, to break (as « stick). 
Hwutl ma-chin, to castrate. 
Hwut-séd-tid to pot-t’d, take in sail (imp.). 
ITwut-so-sat-chi, the palm of the hand. 
Hwut-sutch, the posteriors. 


sailor's 


See also 


Me 


I-bash, fo steal upon a woman at night. 

[kh-che-gwa/-sub, to take a wife. 

Ikh-hup’-a-gwa, thup-a-gwa/-sud, to fold up 
(as a blanket). 

Ikh-o/yus, as-ho/-yus, to stammer, stammer- 

ing. 

Ikh-pe/-lts, a flattened head. 

Ik/-ki, ek-ke, a particle of increase. 

IL-echukh’, half (in quantity). 

Il-hwatl, a part of anything. 

ILlukh, half (in length). 

Ts dat, as-dat, midnight. 

Ish’-i-ba, an interjection denoting con- 
tent. 

Is-sa’, an interjection of impatience. 

Is/-shi, and, (qu. besides, together with). 

Is-shi-de’, very, a strong asseveration. 

Is-tut-lakh’, last night. 

It-lug-wuts, the middle (of length). 

It-sa/-li-ttit-tub, to tell one’s dreams. 
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J. 


Jad-shib, a necklace. 

Jesh-id, claw of a crab, the thigh. 
Jokh, proud. 

Juz-wa, Zug’-wa, frights, monsters. 


K. 


Ka, many (the plural sign). 

Ka‘-bai, a girl not yet arrived at puberty. 
Kab-tled, to fold. 

Ka-dai/-yu, the hairy-tailed rat, neotoma. 
Kad/-hu, the mouth. 

Kad-zakh’, kad-zukh’, entrails. 
Ka-gwalhw, flax. 

Ka-hat-la-hu, often, many times. 
Ka-hol-gwun/’-hu, k’kol-gwan-hu, the east, 
the country on the sun's road in the east. 

Ka-hos, ka ho’ sin, a club. 

Kai-ik’, a foal. 

Kaikhw, skaikh, inland, the interior, up- 
stream. 

Kai-ukh-kwa, the neck. 

Kakh“po, ka-po/-huts, hazel-nuts and bush. 

Ka’-kam, salt, 

Kakhw, kakh-hwuts, crab-apple and tree. 

Ka’-let chi, the left hand. 

Ka/-lob, ka/-Itis, the eye. 

Kal-shid, the left foot. 

Kals, the sun-flower root. 

Ka-ma/-ni, the sea-snail. 

Ka-se/, uncle on either side while the parent 
is living. 

Kats-a-gwats, spired. 

Kau/-its, a hunchback. 

Kaukh, tin, tin ware. 

Ka-wob, to howl as a wolf or dog. 

Ke’ a-kulkh, herring-roe. 

Ke/-chai, ground-moss. 

Ke-kai/-yoks, trolling-line for fishing. 

Ké@kh-hu, kaikhw, inland, up-stream. 

Kek-liélsk, a@ game similur to hockey or 
bandy. 

Ke/-ko-wiits, the grasshopper. 

Kel, kul, gul (meaning unknown). 

Ke-lab, ke/-lo-bit, a canoe (generic). 
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Kelt, the skunk-cabbage. 

Ke-potl, a stone mortar or metate. 

Kes, the highest or four-point in dice. 

Ket-he-chaib’, ground-pine, creeping cever- 
green. 

Ketsh, dear in price. 

Ke-uk-ut-shid, to hobble or fetter (as a 
horse). 

Ke-ya’, brittle. 

Ke’-ya, a grandmother or great-aunt. 

Ke-yup-tub, 0-ki-up, to tickle. 

Kb’ab, heavy. 

Who/-hu-belts, white pebbles. 

Kik-dzo/-hap, the yarrow. 

Kla/-bads, eel-grass. 

Kla-bat/ sub, to cross one’s self, sign with the 
Cross. 

Kla/-chub, bring fire-wood (imp.). 

Kla/-dap, to feed, give to eat. 

Kla/-de-el/-li, under leaves of bulbous plants. 

Kla/-di, a fallen tree. 

Kla/-gwits-ab, lo strip one’s self. 

Kla-hailal-lts, the evening star. 

Klai, a shovel nose or burden canoe. 

Kla/-kwu, by and by. 

Klakh, dark, night. 

Klakhw, us tlakhw, to grow large. 

Kla/-kwa-lekw, to lick. 

Klakw/ tid, a mat-needle. 

Klal, klal-bas (meaning unknown). 

Kla/ lad, kla-lad-kli, presently, soon. 

Kla/-lap, klal-lup, the tongue. 

Kla/-lats-a/-ta, wait (imp.). 

Klab-bi-yukh, weaned. 

Kla/-lel, to land, come to land, 

Klal-gwnus, wnited. 

Klal/-lek-shub, to put out the tongue. 

Klap, to hide, cache anything. 

Kla-pok, afternoon. 

Klat!-sup-pud, a buckle, belt. 

KKlatch, the belly. 

Klaut, klo-wut, nev, frest. 

Kleb/-bud, tsub/-bed, a spoon. 

Kle-béds, on one side. 

Kle/-ch’m, a weasel. 

Kle-chil/-ke-dub, to cut the hair. 
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Kle-dab, fishing line. 

Ile-dap, halibut-hook. 

Kled-e-eb, a hermaphrodite. 

JKile/-did, tied. 

Kled’-gwild, kléd-tid, a rope. 

Kle-jit-chi, sharp-edged. 

Klékh (meaning unknown). 

Kle-kwa.-litsh, to catch on (as on @ thorn). 

Klekhw, as-klekhw, three. 

Kle-kwad, an iron fish-hook. 

Klei’-gwid-gwul, a hook, hooks and eyes. 

KXlelkh, to turn aside. 

Klel/-la-gwub, bring fire (imp.). 

Klélts, to hand to, help. 

Klem-hwe(-la, hail. 

Klep; klip, kie-pa‘-buts, beneath, under. 

Ketl-pikw, @ woman’s dress (modern). 

Klet-ud, to prick (as with a pin). 

Kle-uk’ wad, @ halibut-hook (of wood). 

Kle-yuat (meaning unknown). 

Kl-he“litsh, stand, stand up (imp.). 

KL hols, kl-hol-suts, cranberry and vine. 

Kl hwut-suts, shrub of evergreen huckle- 
berry. 

Kl-hwai‘, the winter salmon, S. canis. 

Kli-kwa‘-lits, to snap (as a dead stick break- 
ing). 

Klip-pud, the eyelashes. 

Klip, tlip. See “ Klep”. 

Klit-le-a-hil-luks, klo’-a-hil-luks, beads. 

KVka-lid, @ kamas-stick, a stick for digging 
roots, de. 

Kl-kwap-sub-tub, chi-kwup-sub, to choke, 
strangle. 

Xo, tlo, klu, tlu, prefix denoting the future. 

Klob, tlob, good, right, well. 

K1l0b as-is’-ta, it is good, good so. 

Klob o ta’, that is right. 

Kl0b-0b-kK10b, good-natured. 

Klob kat-si-labt, look out, take care. 

KKlo-hob, to hunt. 

Klo/-hi-el, meteors, falling stars. 

Klo/-hwul, enough. 

Kiokh-klokh, oysters. 

Klo kwatl, the sun. 

Ko kwels-bid, the skin of a bulb or tuber. 


Kop, sunrise. 

Klo’sut, a gun-charger, a load for a gun. 

Klots-a-lekw’, to tie 

Klo-wil alp’, to gallop. 

KV- pat’, the figures on baskets. 

Kln, tla. See ‘* Klo”. 

Klak-hu, klukh-ko, hard or strong, not 
brittle. 

Kluk-shid, lame, an odd shoe or stocking. 

Klul-dukhw’‘, enough. 

Kluls, klul-set, klults, stop (doing or going) 
(imp.). 

Klup, a hill. 

Klutl-te-de/-wut, seeds. 

Ko, water, q. v. in Part II, 

Ko!-bai, sko/-bai, a dog. 

Ko-bab-shid, ko-bo’h-shid, the ankle. 

Ko-bat/-it, av ace. 

Ko-bat/ shid, ko-mat-shin, a rainbow. 

Kob-hwal lahad, ko-bukh-wut-shid, the 
elbow. 

Ko-hwa‘ chi, ko-hwai/-chi, the nails. 

Ko-kal e/ kwu, copulation. 

Ko-las/-tan, the service-berry. 

Ko-latsh’, to take small fish with a rake. 

Kolt-chuts, arbutus menzesii. 

Ko-matl/-kéd, « dog’s- hair blanket. 

Ko-o-dak. (Qu.) to give a feast. 

Ko‘ pel-la, the codjish. 

Kot, a mat of flat rushes. 

Kots-a-dits, to kiss. 

Wpo'-sud, to flatten the head. 

K’s-si’-0, @ porpoise. 

I’s0k-tal-k’set/-chi, nails of fingers and toes. 

Ku-da’ (ho-lus  ku-da‘) (meaning not 
known). : 

Kulv’h, elder brother (by @ man). 

Kul, kel, gul (meaning unknown). 

Ku-la-lat’-hu, brass. 

Kulkh, salmon roe. 

Wal-la’ka-bid, the shells of crustaceans. 

Kul-la/li-gwut, to the left. 

Kul-lub’, bad, wicked, vicious. 

Kul-sid, to cook with hot stones. 

Kults-e“hu, get up (imp.). 

Kup lush, @ slung-shot, a loaded stick. 
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Kwad, a mosquito. 

Kwad-datsh, to take back (a present). 

Kwa-de/-a-kwats, cottonwood, populus. 

Kwad’h, a message. 

Kwads-a-lat/ bu, a brass kettle. 

Kwa/-gwitch, a buck elk ; also the constella- 
tion Ursa Major. 

Kwai/-hu, a landing-net for fish. 

Kwai-i-bot-li, come ashore (imp.). 

Kwai’-ikhl, to send one on an errand. 

Kwai/-toltsh, back-baskets or sacks. 

IKwak-wa-stai-miukh, a fabulous race of pig- 
mies. 

Kwal, crooked. 

Kwal, tame. 

Kwa’-lit’h, piteh, gum. 

Kwa/’-li-ts, kwal/-ytis, an adze. 

Kwalts, boil (imp.). 

Kwas’-do lit/ za, a goat’s-wool blanl et. 

Kwash-it, to count. 

Kwas/-ul-shid, the paunch. 

Kwatld, to throw down, throw away. 

Kwa/-tun, skwa/’-tud, a mouse. 

iKwau-se-uts, the lupin. 

Kwe’-ad, to shout, call to any one. 

Kwe’a-kwe’, beads. 

Kwe/-chid, to split open, to burst. 

Kwed, how many ? 

Kwed, kwedt, the beard. 

Kwéd-i-gwus, to wrestle. 

Kwe-kwa.de/-a-kwats, the aspeit. 

Kwe’/-kwats, the tule rush. 

Kwe’-kwi-ie, the skate (fish). 

Kwe/-kwua, few. 

Kwe/-kwul-li, grass, herbs. 

Kwe-lo’-litsh, a basket. 

Kwelp, roots of trees. 

Kwe tukht/li, come ashore. 

Kwid-do-bai/-o-ched, kwud-dub-ba/-lob, the 
handle of anything. 

Kwid-dat-shuds, shake hands (imp ). 

Kwi-ekw, hwi ukh’-kwi-ekw’, a sailor’s 

“ palm”, a thimble. 

Kwil-la’-di, the ear. 

Kwish-kwishks, an acl. 

Kwi-yukh’, kwi-yo’k, the belly. 


Kwo-ot-did, killed. 

Kwo-tait-sit, the sturgeon. 

Kwot/ le-chid, to quench, throw water on. 

Kwu-da-be/-duts, the dogwood, cornus. 

Kwud-dub-ba/-lob, kwid-do-bai/-o-chid, the 
handle of anything. 

Kwud-zab, lichens, mosses, &e. 

Kwul, cooked, done. 

Kwul-la/-chi, the star fish. 

Kwul-ot/-sid, saliva. 

Kwul-lus’-ti-o0, the oulakan, thaleichihys 
Oregona. 

Kwul’-luts, evergreen huckleberry. 

Kwus-is/-tas, in this way, thus. 

Kwus-satld’, the mane of a horse. 


L. 


Labt, la-bid/-tle’, he-lab, see! see ye (imp.) 

Lab ho-had, a vest, or waistcoat. 

ha-hais’la, Qu. to come or go without pur- 
pose. 

La-hal, sla-hal, the game of hand, game of 
disks. 

La-hod, to stab. 

Lak, back, behind (for compounds see Part 
IL.) : 

La-ka/-lot-sid, the knee-pan. 

Lakh, light. 

La le’, lul-le, another, other. 

La-le-kwus, another, different. 

La-le/-it-ub, la-le’-il-ukhw, 
change. 

La-lél, la lil (see lel), far. 

La le’-o-sil, to alter in appearance. 

La-lud/-hu, watt (imp.). 

Lap-peld’, to drive animals. 

Le-héd’-chu, as-héd/-chu, what is the mat- 
ter with you ? 

Le-he’-lel-lis, the morning star. 

Lekh’-hu, uk-ho, short (in dimension). 

Le’-kud-ja, to fish with a rake. 

Lel, lil, la-lel, la-lil, far. 

Le-le’-yi-was, the constellation Orion. 

Lel-shudst, the bowsman of a canoe. 

Lel’-tsut, lil’-tstit, move farther, be off (imp.). 

Let-us-bukhw’, the autumn. 


to alter or 


Lil, lel, la-lil, la-lel, far. 

Lil-tsut, lél-tstut, be off (imp.). 
Lil-kwi, @ wooden dish or plate. 

Lit), a particle denoting direction. 
Litl-dzi’-bu, before, go before. 
Litl-lak, litle’lak, back, go behind. 
Lit’lel-gwitl, @ little way off. 
Litl-o-dug’-witsh, round the middle. 
Lo/-gwus, « cape or cloak. 

Lo/-lutl, old (of persons). 

Lot-lil, to grow large. 

Lud-bu chad-hu, where now ? 
Lug-wub, a youth, young man. 

Lukh, the ribs. 

Lukh’-shid, a torch or candle. 
Luk-wai, a dish of stone or crockery. 
Luk-kwat-lad, to drive animals. 
Luk-wud, take,food (imp.). 

Lul-le’, la-le’, different, other, another. 
Lul-wa/-sed, hul-lo-a/-sed, a bed, bed-place in 


a lodge. 
M. 


Ma‘chin, ba‘-chid, the testicles. 

Mai-ets, «@ buck elk. 

Ma-kwom, ba-kwob, prairie, meador. 

Ma/-ko, ba’-ko, snow. 

Man, bad, father (used by both sexes). 

Ma-pot, again. 

Mat, glue made of fish-skins. 

M’dab, to give birth, bring forth. 

Me’-ta-la, sme/-ta-li, a game of dice. 

Mi-man, de-bad, small, a child. 

Mish, bish, suffix meaning “ people”, added 
to local name. 

Mit-chi-lo/ la, the ant. 

Miukh, suffix denoting locality. 

Muk’hw, fat (of a person). 

Muk-kwat-hu, large round, stout. 

Muk-kwe’ gwa-do, a penumbra. 

Muk-kwéet/-sa, to carry on the shoulder. 

Muk-s’n, the nose. 

Mut-sets’ da-letl, a variety of smilaa. 

Mukw, bokw, all. 


N, 
Na’-gwa-bet, an echo. 
Na‘-hatl, a sea-oller. 


Io 


Nat-la/-bin, sunset. 

N’cha/-hokh, once, one time. 
N’du-hu-dab, to warm the posteriors. 
Net/ chu, the dentalium, “‘wampum”. 
N’ewut-chid, to chase. 

No-kwed, an iron arrow-head. 
No-kwi-makhl, Do kwi-butl, the Skagit name 
Jor the principal supernatural being. 

N’sla/-lekw, to take a wife. 
O. 
O-ad za-kad, to turn anything round or over. 
O-aid‘-hu, o-ed hu, to find. 
O-akh-ho, to dig clams, to clam. 
O-at-a-bud, 0-a/-ta-bud, to die (used of per- 
sons only). 
O-atld, o-utld, to eat. 
O-bais’-hub, o-bais-ho-bil, to menstruate the 
Jirst time. 
O-bal-bal, to mix, to mistake one for another. 
O-be-a-kwait/-stit, to saw (as in a lumber- 
mill). 
O-be-dab, to give birth. 
O-bet-lil, to soften as grease, melt. 
O-bet-la-lekw’, to grind (as in a mill). 
Obs-chug-wush, to take a wife. 
O-bud-chub, to lie. ‘ 
©O-but-shus, to put don, lay down. 
O-cha‘-a-chatl, to play, amuse one’s self. 
O-chab, u-chab, to die. 
O-chad, to hide. 
O-chad-dub, to tremble. 
O-cha/-hwud-sid, to whip. 
O-cha/-pab, sour, it is sour. 
O cho/-ba, as-chub-ba, to curry. 
O-chokw, to cut. 
O-chug-hub, the gonorrhea. 
O-chuk’-wab, to sink in, be mired. 
O-chiit-plu (meaning unknown). 
O-da/-at-sid, to give a name. 
O-dab, to order, command. 
Od-hu-kwakw, to abort by violence. 
Oid-hul-ku-datsh, to eat excrement. 
Od-hut/-zo. sub, to pluck out the hair. 
Od-hwe/-chits, to scratch the face. 
O-dod-kub, it is bad weather. 
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O-dug-wa/-bats, the middle of length, half- 
way. 

O-dug-witsh, o-da/-gwitsh, the middle of 
width. 

O-dug-wus, to put into (as into a bowl). 

O-duk-cha/-la-ak, to follow or pursue. 

Ou-za’-ha-gwil, to learn. 

Od-zakhw/’, to blow down. 

Od-zakhw, to melt. 

Od-za/-kwut, to quiver, rock, ‘teeter”. 

Od-zat-lab, to lose the way, blunder in speech, 
make a mistake. 

O.l-zed-zi, to conceive. 

O-dze.’/-hut, to seek, look for. 

Od-ze! ul-ud, o-tse/-a-kud, to neigh. 

Od-zo/-béd, @d zo!-but, to kick. 

O dzo/-hwut, to vomit. 

Od-zuk/-kud, to whet (as a knife ona stone). 

O-e/-a-kwud-dop, to clean wp, sweep. 

O-e’-bash, to walk. 

O e/-bel, to copulate. 

O-ed-hu, o-aid’/-hu, to find, 

O-c/-hil, 0-e/-hul, to smell something. 

O-ed-i-gwut, as-éd’-i gwut, what is it? what 
is said? 

O e-ku, it is clearing up (of the weather). 

O-@i/-gwut, to say. 

O él-i-kwut, to copulate. 

O-e/-tiit, fo sleep. 

O-ghat, to unstring, untie. 

O-guk, o-guk-kub, to open (as a door), to 
clear up. 

O-gu/-sid, to tell, relate. 

O-gwav, to upset. 

O egwal’, to explain, teach, show how. 

O-gwa’-lab, to gape or yawn. 

O gwe’-gwi, to assemble. 

O-gwe’-lid, to uncover. 

O gwo!-hub, to bark (as a dog). 

O-gwud’-del, to sit, sit up. 

O-gwul-lalt’, to strike, wound, kill. 

O hab, to surprise, attack unawares. 

O-hab, o-ha/-hab, to weep, to ery as an ani- 
mal, 

O-ha-dakh’, to warm. 

O-had-dud, to push. 


O-hadz-ut-lud, to prize as with a lever. 

O-hai-ub, to laugh. 

O-ha-kut-tub, to wind. 

O hal, o-ha/-lad, to embroider, write, de. 

O-ha/-sub, o-hwa/-sub, to sneeze. 

O-hatl, to love, like, wish, want. 

O-héd, wo-hed, why, what is the matter ? 

O-he/-ha-hét-sil, to pretend to be angry. 

O-he’-hud-dub, the spring. 

O-hét-sil, to be angry, to be ashamed. 

O-het-sil-ts, to sulk, to blush. 

O-hietl, to ravish. 

O-hob, o-hwob, to go. 

O-ho/-but sut, to fall, drop down, let drop, 
lose. 

O-hod, o-kwash, to burn. 

O-hot-hot, to speak, talk. 

O-ho’-kot, o-ho’-kwut, to prick as with a 
pin. 

O-ho/-yub, o-hwo/-yub, to barter. 

O-ho/-yukh, to finish . 

O-ho/-yut, to do. 

O-hud a ukbw’, to become warm. 

O-hud-dékhw, to come inside. 

O-hutis, to bite. 

O-hut-lush, to be jealous. 

O’-hwa, o-hwakhw, go (imp.). 

O-hwa/-datsh, to ebb (as the tide). 

O-lwa’-sub, o-ha/-sub, to sneeze. 

O-hwe/-a-kwits-hut, to blaze (as the fire). 

O-hwe’-chus, fo cut or scratch the face. 

O lwe’-hwi, s’hwe/-wi, to qet. 

O-hwe/-hwuad, ta whistle, sing as birds. 

O lwét-lil (of meteors; qu. to full or shoot). - 

O-hweét-s’ha chi, to evt or scratch the hands. 

O-hwet-sko-tul, o-hwét-sko-dub, to cut or 
scratch. 

O hwil-lal, to lose. 

O-hwob, 0-hod, to go 

O-hwo/-yub, o-ho-yab, to barter, sell, buy, 
trade. 

O-hwub-bud, to throw down, throw away. 

O-hwutl, to break. 

O-hwut-la/-had, to break the arm. 

O-hwutl-hwutl, checkered. 

O-hwutl-shud, to break the leg. 


O-hwuts, to clean. 

O-hwut-sid, to take off (as a hat). 

O-hwuts-ku-tub, to pull to pieces. 

O hwut-tub, to tear. 

O-jats, to overflow. 

O-ju il, to be glad, pleased, proud. 

O-ka/-dab, o-ka/-dub, to steal. 

O kad-dub, o-kud- dub, wo-kad-dub-ukh, to 
court, make love to, lie with a woman. 

O-ka’-gwat, o-ka/-gwut-tub, ok-he-gwud, to 
ridicule, sneer at. 

O ka‘had, to open the mouth. 

O-ka-kab, 0-tla/-tlab, to taste of salt. 

O-ka/-Ka-lad, to hoax or humbug. 

O-kalb, to rain (it rains). 

O-kap-o, to gather nuts. 

O-katl, o-kukbl, to awaken. 

O-ka/-wa-lekw, to chew. 

O-ke/-a-kait, to hold. 

O-ke/la-gwil, to get on or into (us a horse 
or canoe). 

O-ke/-ta-lat-hu, to go round (as round a 
house). 

O-ket, sket, (of the new moon, qu.). 

O-ke’-uk-ut-shid, to hobble a horse. 

Ok-he-gwud, o-ka’g wat, to sneer at, deride. 

Okh-hot, o/-hot, Okht-shid, go (inp.). 

Okh-tu-shid, carry (imp.). 

Okh-kus, the chiton. 

O-ki-up, ke-yup-tub, to tickle. 

O-kla-kwul-lukw, to lick. 

O-klatch, to extinguish, pul out (ax a can- 
dle). 

O-kle/-chid, 0-kléts, to cut. 

O-klet/-tud, to poke (as the fire), to prick. 

O-klug-wutl, Ot-hlug-wutl, to leave a per- 
son or thing intentionally. 

O-kluk-wod, o-tlukw, to chop, or chip off. 

O ko/-kwa, to drink. 

Oks, ak, uk, some. 

Ok-sa’-gwil, to slide (as on ice). 

O-kub’-0, to suck, to suckle. 

O-kud-dub, o-kad-dub, to court, make love 
to. 

O-kukhi, o-katl, to awaken. 

O/kul-la, he-uk/ul-la, to thank. 


O-kul-lab, to sprain. 

O-kul-ki-lal’-i-tul, to dream. 

O kwad datsh, to take back a gift. 

O kwa’-gwab, sweet, good to eat. 

O-kwai’-i, to fade or wilt (as flowers). 

O-kwalb, o-kwulb, to roast on a stick. 

O-kwalts, to boil. 

O-kw ash, 0-hdd, to burn. 

O-kwa/-tatsh, to ascend (a mountain). 

O-kwatl, o-kwutl, to throw away, empty, 
pour, spill. 

O kwat/-sid-chud, to send on a message. 

O- kwe’-ba-gwil, to get down. 

O-kwe-chid, to skin an animal: 

O-kwel’, o-kwil, to pick, as berries. 

O-kwetl, o-kwétlkh, (meaning not ascer- 
tained). 

O kwi-dat-chi, o-kwid-dat-shud, to take the 
hand, shake hands. 

O-kwud-de/-hud, to thank one. 

O-kwud dud, to take, to catch, to gather. 

O kwulb, o-kwalb, to roast on a stick. 

O-kwal-kwul, to seeat. ; 

O-kwatl, to throw away, empty, pour, spill. 

O-kwutl, to miss a mark. 

O-kwut/-sub, to slide, as on ice. 

Okwus-chid. Qu. I want. 

O-la’-bit, to see, to show. 

O-la/-had-hu, to recollect. 

O-la‘-hel, o-la/-hil-lukh, to daven. 

O-la-hal’, o-la hal-lub, to gamble. 

O-lal, the cat-tail rush. 

O-le/-a-wil, to be calm, or smooth (of the 
water). 

O-lél-shid, to row. 

O-lukh-hwod, to strike with a weapon, stab. 

O-lutl, to go in a canoe. 

O-mi-ka/lekw, to swallow. 

O-0kh, to go. 

O.0/-pil, the lap. 

O o' sil, to dive. 

O Ot-hus, @ canoe (Makah pattern). 

O-pai/-ak, a carpenter, worker in wood. 

O-pa/-lil, to revive, come to life again. — 

O-patl-tid, to feel. 

O pad-stad, to sew. 
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O-pe/-lap, to rise, as the tide. 

O-pi klo/sub, to comb. 

O-po/-a-lekw, to blow (as the wind). 

O-po!-0d, to blow (with the breath). 

O-po/-sud, hu-bo!-sid, to throw (as a stick, 
stone, viata). 

O-pu, to break wind. 

O-pud-dud, to bury. 

O-pukw, to drift with the stream. 

O-pukh-hwuab, to steam. 

O pul-hu/-tsut, to boil. 

O-sa/-had-shid, to scrape (as with a knife). 

O sa/-hwa, to wrinate (if a man). 

O-sak’/-hu, o-sak/hwu, to jly. 

O-se/-di kud, to whisper. 

O-sba/-bad, to dry. 

O-sha/- bits, a form of supplication, ‘‘ please”. 

O-sheéd-zul, to go out. 

O-she’-gwi-tub, to lose (at play). 

O-she/-wa, to urinate (if a woman). 

O-shob, to be tardy, lute. 

O-shukhw’, to swell, as a bruise. 

O-sbuk-ud, to lift up. 

O-shut-lukh, to leave dry (as by ebbing of 
the tide). 

O-so/-bod, o-e/-bul, to smell. 

O-sukh-hutl-kwed, to shave. 

O-sulp-tsut, to ehirl (as water). 

O-tag’-ta-gwil, to get on toanything (as a log). 

O-ta’-gwil, hu-ta/-g wil, to get down, descend. 

O-ta/-hwot, to haul. 

O-takh’, to fall, drop down. 

O-takh/-ha-gwil, to creep, cravl. 

O-ta’ sud, to return, to pay back, give a re- 
turn present. 

O-tat-sub, to taste bad. 

Ot-du/-so-weél, to imitate. 

O-te’-a-kus, surf. 

O-te’-chib, wu-te/-chib, to swim. 

O-te’-te-tub, to bathe. 

O-te/-lib, to sing (speaking of people). 

Ot-hlug-wutl, o-klug-wutl, to leave a person 
or thing intentionally. 

Ot-hu/-de-kwid, to order, command. 

Ot-hu-pud/-dud, to become muddy. 

O-tlal’-kwub, to be pungent, spicy. 


O-tla/-hwud dub, to drum, to pound with 
sticks. 

O-tlalsh’, 0-tluls’, to put away, to put on (as 
a hat). 

O-tla/-tlab, 0-ka/-kab, to taste of salt. 

O-tla’-wil, fo run. 

Ot-lo/-kwuts, to push. 

O-tlOt-PLob, to net wild fowl. 

Otl-tab, to drown. 

O-tlukw, o-kluk/-wod, to chop or chip off. 

O-tlut/-chil, o-klut/-chil, to arrive. 

O-to/-kob, 0-to-wut, to spit. 

O-tot-sil, 0-tot-sod, to shoot with gun or bow, 
to hit a mark. 

Ot-sakhw’, to fade (as colors). 

Ot-salt-hu, to hammer, to pound. 

O-tsal-tub, o-tsul-tub, to gamble, bet. 

O-tse/-a-kud, 0d-ze/-uk-ud, to neigh. 

Ot-se’-po-lil, to wink. 

O-tse/-uk’h, to squeeze (as berries in the hand). 

Ots-gul/-le, to be hot or warm (speaking of 
persons). 

O-tsi le’-kwid, to pinch. 

O-tsla/ lékw, to win at play. 

O-tsukhw’, to go out, become extinguished 
(as a light or fire), to put out, extinguish. 

O-tsul-tub, o-tsal/-tub, to gamble. 

Ot-sus/-sud, to drive nails. 

Ot-sut-Lab, to trickle (as water from the 
rocks). 

Ot tlots, a knot, a tangle. 

Ot-tlots Ot, to tie, to knot. 

O-tub-sid, to braid. 

O tu/-du gwalts, to load a gun. 

O-tud’-zel, to lie down. 

O-tuk-kub, to net wild fowl. 

O-tus/-sid, 0-tut-so-shed, to strike. 

O-tus’-sib, to be cold. 

O-tu/-sha-shukw, to embroider with beads. 

O-tut/-so-shed, o-tus-sid, to strike. 

O-tut-chid, to roll (as a ball). 

Ot-zukbw’, dzukh-hwalts, to melt (as snow). 

O-utld’, o-abld’, to eat. 

O-yai’-us, to make, work, to be busy. 

O-yet/-sum, wi-yét/-sum, to tell, narrate. 

O-yo'-bil, to die (confined to animals). 
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12: 


Pad-a-héd, pa-tab, put-héd, when, ever. 

Pad-sted, pots/-ded, a needle. 

Pad’-to-lus, autumn. 

Pakw, pa/-kwuts, a pipe, a large pipe. 

Pat-latl, for nothing, without purpose, gratui 
tously, worthless. 

Pat-sub-uts, a shirt of dressed skins. 

Pe-chub’, the wild cat. 

Pekht, coals of fire. 

Pe lukw, a spring of water. 

Pe-lol-kwad, ligneous fungi growing on trees. 

Pep/-a-chi, a bat. 

Pet/-lo ki, the spring. 

Pi-da/-likw, to plant or sow. 

Pi-ekt, plumbago. 

Pi-kats, puk-ats, rotten wood for smoking 
skins. , 

Pi o-pips’-pish, a litter of kittens. 

Pip-kot-zutl, a salamander. 

Pish-pish (English), a cat. 

Po-ai’, a flounder. 

Poi’-chu (idiom.), here, you ; come here. 

Pok, po’-kwuts, red flowering currant and 
bush. 

Pol-ke, Spanish moss. 

Pop-sa ba/-hat, floats of a net or seine. 

Po’-tud, a sail. 

Pots.ded, pad-sted, a needle. 

Puds, to cook underground. 

Pup’p-ke-yets, the dogwood, cornus. 3 

Put-hed, pad-a-hed, when, ever. 


Ss. 


Sa-al-shid, the toes. 

Sad/-dub, summer. 

Sad/-zup, tall, long. 

Sa/-ha-pul, sup-hub, the cockle. 
Saikh, the prairie. 

Sakh/-ho, clams, mussels, Ge. 
Sak-hu, sak/-wu, to fly. 

Sa/-ko, my mother (spoken by both sexes). 
Sakh-hum, a dance. 
Sakh-hum-alt-bu, a place of dancing. 
Sa‘/-lap, the thigh. 


Sa/-le, vulnerable. 

Sa/-le, as-sa/-le, two. 

Sa-le/-uks, @ double-barrelled gun. 
Sa-lit/-za, blankets. 

Sap-pts, aunt. 

Sa/-puts, s’t-sa/-pats, the willow. 
Satld, sutld, setld, food. 
Sat-le-gwus, the waist. 

Sat-se-kub, merry. 

Sat-sum, sat-sup, @ species of salmon. 


| Sats-kobl, the belly of a@ salmon. 


Sat-zus, the face. 

Saus, sa/-sus, a wooden boul. 

Sb’da’/, roe of small fish. 

S’bo-kwalts, fine or small shot. 

S’bolb, the prairie-thistle. 

S’blan/-yu, a bone. 

S’cha’-de, a wooden fish-hook. 

Schad zub, a womans fringed petticoat. 

S’chast, the limbs of a tree. 

S’cha/-lob, the liver. 

S’chat-klub, a grizzly bear. 

S’che/-a-kwil, @ marsh, swamp. 

S’che-be/-duts, the yellow fir, abies Dou- 
glassi. 

S’cheb/it, ’chub éd, bark of trees generally, 
inner bark of fir. 

S’che-dad-hu, salmon (generic for the finer 
kinds). 

S’chest-hu, chest-hu, husband. 

S’chet-wut, a black bear. 

S’chil-los’, shoulders and fore part of a fish. 

S’chit-sad, the tail portion of a fish. 

S’chit-s’sad, the tail of a fish. 

S’chits, the blue mussel. 

S’chits-she-do’, a small bulbous root, bulbs. 

S’cho-balb, the dandelion. 

S’choth, the halibut. 

S’chotla, the leaves of the maple. 

Schub-béd, s’chéb/-it, the bark 
(generic). 

S’ehu-lalts, to lend, borrow. 

S’chulkh, a first-born child. 

S’chum-sha/-yu-chid, the jaw-bone. 

S’da/, das, da, das, @ name. 

Se-ai’-i-pid, fresh-water mullet. 


of trees 


Se-cha’ chas, a young girl. 

Se-gwes/-tulb, skwes/-tulb, earth, soil, sand, 
dust, de. 

Se-egwuts, a living tree. 

Se-kai-sim, a flower ; also a proper name for 
girls. 

Se’-kwid, to tear. 

Se-ke/-ya, my grandmother. 

Se/-la-huds, the edge of a knife. 

Se-la/-had, side-fins of halibut, de. 

Se-led-gwus, the breast or chest. 

Se-lélts, sil-els, the forchead. 

Sélks, skub-o-al/-li, the nipples. 

Se/-luks, e/-luks, the end or point of any- 
thing. 

Seés-kwud, the snowberry. 

Setld, satld, sutld, food. 

Set-sat-shid, to trot. 

Scts-ko, right, correct, true. 

Se’-tud, to snufile. 

Se-wuts’, a bridge of logs. 

Se/-yup, an apron. 

Seuk-kil, daylight. 

Sgwis-tuib, se-gwes’-tulb, q. v.; earth. 

Sha‘-ba, my father (spoken by both sexes). 

Shad-dub,had-dub, summer, warm weather. 

Shad-zub, s’had/-zum, kamas-roots when 
cooked. 

Sha/-gak, the wild carrot. 

Sha-hatl-chitl, the common thistle. 

Shai-hai, the gills of Jish. 

Shai-yus, the head. 

Shaks, the ribs of fish. 

S’lhal, embroidery, needle-work, writing, any- 
thing figured. 

Sha/-lat-chi, the hand, the fingers. 

Whal-tans, shal-ted-étl, a cradle. 

Shal-bekhw/, shal-be/-ukh, out of doors, out, 
without, 

Shau-utsh, the skull. 

Shauks, @ bone arrow-head. 

Sheb édb, to fish with a seine. 

She-das’, the wood-fern. 

Sheéd-zus, the smelt. 

S’Leks, the seed-stems of sage. 

Shekh, to rise, as from diving ; to come up. 


Shel-la, the penis. 

Shel-shel/-a-wap, a lizard. 

Shen-ha-nim, s’hi-na, a conjuring perform- 
ance. 

She-sha/-bud, a,small seine or net. 

Shitl-ba/-dab, a step-father. 

Shi-a‘-li, to grow up (as grass). 

Shi-da/-dab, sho-na/-nam, “medicine” or 
conjuring. 

Shi-its-ke/-dub, to wash the hair. 

Shikhl-ta’-dab, a step-mother. 

Ski-ka/-bats, on top of, on, upon. 

Shi/-na, Vhen-ha-nim, a species of coi juring. 

Shi-pot-al/-li, the mast of a canoe or boat. 

Shi-shuk’h, above, over. 

Shis-chuk-sit/-chi, a finger-ring. 

Shis/-ko bai, like a dog (in the form of one). 

Shitl-ha/-had, to amuse one’s self. 

Shits-ted’, a jfile. 

Shits-o-kwa, a younger brother or sister (by 
one of either sex). 

Shit/-lo-kwatl, the afternoon. 

Shitl-hat-chub, to make up one’s mind. 

Sh-kai-y ut-sid, the upper lip. 

Sh-kul’-chi-chil, narrow or aciéeular leaves 
of trees. 

Sh-kwok-wus, a bluff or steep bank. 

Shla/-hel, sla/-hel, day. 

S/ho/-da-le, a jfire-pluce. 

Sho! di, the toad-fish ; also the Pleiades. 

Shod“za, the maggot of the blow-jfly. 

S’ho’-ho-lop, a species of smilax. 

Sho-nam’, sho-dab’, a “medicine”-man, a 
conjurer. 

Sho-na/-nam, shi-da/-dab, ‘‘ medicine”, con- 
juring. 

S’lo-pats, sedge-grass. 

Shop, the siphon of a shell fish. 

Showtl, the aplodontia leporina. 

Shub.éd, a seine or net. 

Yhu-chab-ku, tchab-kukh, cloudy. 

S’hudsh, s’t-sudsh, nettles. 

Shudst, the bow of a canoe. 

hud sha/-bid, hat-sha/-to-bid, a foot-print, 

Shugw’t], a road, doorway. 

Shul’h, the sky, above, over. 


v 


Shuk/hos, up hill. 

Shukh-hum, wind. 

Sbuk/-shid, the instep. 

Shukh-shu-bats, the trillium. 

Shuk-ud, lift up (imp.). 

Shuk-us-se’, my uncle (by marriage). 

Shukh/shukh-bud, she’-sba-bad, @ seine or 
net, 

Shul-shit-sid, to understand. 

S’hul-as’, a plank or board. 

Svhu-lal’-bus, @ looking-glass. 

Shu-'euk-wus, to paint the face. 

Shu-lud, to pierce. 

Sho put (English), a shirt. 

S'hu/-pu, the bladder. 

Shup-o, a bladder float for fishing. 

Shus-kwal-ol’ kwad, the upper eye-lid. 

Shu-tu-ba/-di, the cheeks. 

Shut-sits-a’-lub, the feathering of an arrow. 

Shu-tukh’-hwitsh, tukh-hwitsh, @ bow- 
string. 

Shu-tét-sut-shid, to knock. 

ShutVh, to become dry on the falling of he 
tide. 

Shu-yam, @ primeval race of supernatural 
beings. 

Shwais’, hat or cap. 

S’hwe’/-wi, to get. 

Shwoiukw’, the land-snail, helix; also a par- 
ticular demon. 

Shwukhw, a slide of rocks from a mountain. 

Shwual-luk, a fool. 

Stab’, si-am’, a chief. 

Si-ab/o-ku, to seold. 

Si-alt, basket work /ettle. 

Sikh hwi-ai-yts. Qu. a tool. 

Sikh-hwo-yuim, for sale. 

Si-la-had, common people. 

Sila/-lo-bid, tre shoulder. 

Silai-yu-sid, the pudenda. 

Si-sil-tin, to dig out (as @ canoe). 

Si-u“tid-soltsh, to drum (as at dances, &c.). 

Ska, elder brother or sister. 

Ska/-da, a thief. 

Skad’h, skai/-ki-kai, the kKamas-rat ; geomys. 

Skad-zo, skud-zo, the hair. 


Ol 


Skad-zu, the pine-squirrel ; sciurus. 

Skai-yu, a corpse, ghost. 

Skai/-wa, skai-wa/-duts, the arbutus wva 
ursi berry and vine. 

Skaikh, kaikhw, inland, the interior, up a 
river. 

Skai/-kad-zu, a fishing line. 

Skai/-ki-kai, skad’h, a thief. 

Ska/-ka-lak/-ho, the full moon. 

Ska/-ka-gwutl, people of the better class. 

Ska-kéd, alicays. 

Skak/-hu-ab, short (in dimension). 

Skakbhw, ska/-ko, ice, icicles. 

Ska/-lék-sud, the shoulder-blade. 

Skal-ol-kwad, the upper eye-lid. 

Skap-sub, the throat. 

Skap ats, rose-bushes. 

Skatl, the land-otter. 

Ska‘ um, the small or prairie wolf, coyote. 

Ske/ gwuts, « deer. 

Ske/-ha, @ variety of the dog, sheared for its 
Jleece. 

Skels, a snow peak. 

Ske lal-intid, magic, a power or gift, fortune. 

Sket, o-ket, ihe new moon. 

Skéts-k’se’chi, a finger-ring. 

Ski la jit, a niece after death of her mother. 

Sklakh-ho-dop, plants or herbs (generic). 


Sklakb-hel, slakh-hel, night. 


Skla/-ka-dish, dirty. 

Skla/-ne, sla/-de, a woman, the female of any 
animal. 

Skle-bot, skul-le’-bot, an aged person of 
either sex. 

Sklel-litsh, tattooing. 

Skle-pai/-yut sid, the under lip and chin. 

Sklog-wa/-di, slet-lo.a/-di, earrings. 

Sklal boltsh, the cranberry. 

Sklu-élk, ‘he licorice-fern. 

Sko, an expression denoting or bespeaking 
good will, friend ; it seems also to denote 
connection. 

Sko-al-ko, a@ point in the forks of a river. 

Sko/-bai, ko/-bai, ko-mai, a dog. 

Sko-bétsh, the dorsal of fish. 

Skod, a water-bucket. 
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Skod-zia-lékw, sodomy. 

Sko-hwuts, @ species of salmon. 

Sko/-i, mother (spoken of by both sexes). 

Sko’-kwa, a drink or draught of anything. 

Sko’-kwi-gwut, kokh-he-gwud, to turn the 
Face away. 

Sko-tam’, the small-pox ; also the demon of 
small-pox and pestilence. 

Skom, fresh-water sucker. 

Sko“puts, the hemlock-spruce. 

Sko/-sub, sea-foam. 

Skos, sk0/-0s, always. 

Skub-.o, the breast of a woman, milk. 

Skub-o-al/-li, sélks, the nipples. 

Skub/-bi-yu, the skunk. 

Skub-ut-ud-ul-li, an axe-handle. 

Skud-dikhw’, skud-dé/, a muskrat. 

Skuds, lover, sweetheart, mistress. 

Skud-za-Jabt-hu, an opprobrious term, Fr. 
bougre. 

Skuk/-e-kom, stul-ti-kob, forest, wooded 
country. 

Skuk-keitl, a cradle. 

Skuk-uk’, elder brother (spoken to by a 
woman). 

Skulb, tt rains. 

Skul lutsh, cuttle-fish. 

Skwa/-kwe-lush, waterfowl (generic). 

Skwal/-lup, ashes. 

Skwa/-se-buts, a scalp. “ 

Skwa/-sub, the skin of an animal with the 
hair on. 

Skwa/-tatsh, a mountain. 

Skwatch, the dog fish. 

Skwa/-tun, kwa/-tud, mouse. 

Skwaul, skwa/-wun, a species of salmon. 

Skwe/-gwut, a mat of the tule rush. 

Skwe/-a-kwod, a water-bucket. 

Skwekhw, the viviparous perch. 

Skwe/-kwitsh, the sea-urchin, echinus. 

Skwe/-kwual-li, grass. 

Skwe/-litsht, gunpowder. 

Skwét/-lub, a jish-spear. 

Skwe’-o-kwe/-o-ko-bai, a litter of pups. 

Skwéts, a widow or widower. 

Skwes-talb, se-gwes-tulb, earth, soil, sand. 


Skwétsks, a point of land. 

Skwo-lat/-lad, berries or fruit (generic). 

Skwud-de’, hair of pubis. 

Skwukhlt, the tail of a fish. 

Skwul, nis-kwul/-lum, hot or warm (of a 
room). 

Skwul-buts, wild celery. 

Skwush-ub, skwush-um, clouds, fog. 

Skwus-p’tl, brook or speckled trout. 

Skwat, the quahog clam, Venus (sp. ?). 

Sla/-gwuts, inside bark of thuja. 

Sla/-gwid, the under mat or sheet of a bed. 

Sla-hal’, la-hal, the games of hand and the 
disks. . 

Slakh/-hel, sklakh/-hel, night. 

Sla-kats, slat-lukh, capberry and bush. 

Slakw, as-lukw, as-lukw-dop, wet. 

Sla/-ne, skla/-de, a woman, the female of any 
animal. 

Slat-la/-he, evening. 

Sle-dal/-shid, st-kwal-shid, the head-band jor 
carrying loads. 

Slet-lo-a/-di, sklug-wa/-di, ear-pendants. 

Slt-s’l-dab, to breathe. 

Slo-kwalm, the morn; a principal mytho- 
logical being so called. 

Slo-tlalk-shid, slut-lalk-shid, the big toe. 

Sluk-a-but-shid, the heel. 

Sma/-del, a hill. 

Sma-lot-sid, relative of a deceased wife. 

Sma/-nash, tobacco. 

Smo-kwul, @ girl who does not menstruate. 

Sme/-la-li, me/-ta-la, a game played with 
beavers’ teeth for dice. 

Smub-be’, the game of rings and arrows. 

Smuk-ka, the belly, the body of a shell-fish. 

Smut-tisup, the tail af an animal. 

Snéd-ka/-tus, to wink. 

Snokw, tron, a knife. 

So-di gwa/-bats, the middle section of a fish. 

So hot-hot, speech, a language. 

Sohw-tud, the fat of animals. 

So-kwat/-chi, a bracelet. 

So’-kwub, the outside bark of the thija. 

So’-lus, a calf, young of the elk. 

So-ob-de, a hunter. 
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Sop/-sop, to pant. 


So-lakh, so-lukh, the smaller sizes of denta- 


lium shells. 
So-wikhl, s’t-so’ witl, pudenda. 
Spak-hiis, a round head, not compressed. 
Spe’/-o-kots, root of sagittaria, potatoes. 
Spish, jfish-scales. 
Spimpt, a calico shirt. 
Spo/-kwab, a hill. 
Spops, spup-sil, the whelk. 
Spul’h, doils. 
Spal-kwus, «@ bowl made of horn. 
Spu-saitch, the bladder. 
Sputs, excrement. 
Stab, what. 


Sta-béwks, stab-dop, property, goods, thing’. 


Stab-o-ta‘/, stab-ta’, what is that ? 
Sta/-chi-ewut, the body. 


Sta/-ewud, stug-wud, sta/-gwa-duts, the 


salmon-berry and vine. 
Sta/-gw’sh, a bargain, purchase. 
Stak, tak, inland, the interior. 


Sta/-latl, nephew or niece, cousin of cither scx. 


S’t-ch’t-hwa/-lup, forest, wooded country. 
Ste/-a-l’dl, the swamp-huckleberry. 
Ste/-a-kwush, smoke, fog. 

Ste-di-gwut, @ twig-rope, a withe. 
Ste-kai/-yu, the large wolf. 

Ste-ka/-lékw, a fish-weir. 

Ste-kot-sid, the lid or cover of anything. 
Ste/-lib, te/-lib, a@ song. 

Ste/-lim, the magic of success with women. 
Stel-k wa/-mus, a@ mark used at dances. 
Stel-kwub, a fish gig. 
Ste-so-halk/-sat-chi, the little jinger. 
Ste/-uk-wil, smoke or fog. 

Ste/-watl, a canoe (northern pattern). 
S’t-ha/-huteh, the sole (fish). 
Stia-ke/-yu, a horse. 


Sti-chi/, sti/-ta-chi, an island, a small island. 


Sti-kukhw, sti-ka/-ho, a beaver. 
Stikh-hweb, — stilkh-hwe/-bats, 
berry and shrub, viburnun. 
Sti-kop, stuk-Op, wood or sticks. 

Stit-ke/-yu, a foal. 
Sv’k-ta/-bats (meaning not known). 


bush-cran 


S’c-klit-la-al/-kam, 
bugs, &e. 

S’t-kol-shid, the hoofs of a quadruped. 

St-kwa/-bats, ?kwa/-bats, high tide. 

St-kwan’, the kamas-root when raw. 

St-kwal/-shid, sle-dat-shid, the head-band for 
carrying loads. 

Stle-kél-kub, small “ tree” birds (generic). 

Svlap, deep. 

Sto’-be-lo, the north or down-stream wind. 

Stobsh, sto/-btsh, @ man (vir.). 

Stob-shal-li, the stems of bulbous plants, 
de. 

Sto-duk, a slave. 

Stol, herring. 

Stol-cbakhw, the sea breeze. 

Sto-li-gwut, to-li-gwat, blood. 

Stu/lukw, @ river. 

Stol-takt, the land breeze. 

Slot-ho/-dup, the yerba buena vine. 

Sto! to-mish, a man-child. 

Sts-a-la-gob, dark, night. 

S’t-sa’-stis, tsa/-tstits, a bow. 

S’t-sa/-le, s’t-saltch, the heart. 

S’t-sa/-pats, sa/-puts, the willow. 

S’t-so/witl, so wikhl, the pudenda. 

Stub-shid-de’, tob-she-dud, braided. 

Stub-tabl, a grizzly bear. 

Stud-gwa/-lis, the eyes (plur.). 

Stug-wakw’, the south or up stream wind. 

Stuk-wub, a stick, a yard-measure, wood. 

Stukh-o-gwitl, a portage. ; 

Stuk-te-kob, forest country. 

Stuk-hum, trees (generic). 

S’tu-ku-la/-chi, the palm of the hand. 

Stul-a-bed’, the tail of a beaver or muskrat. 

Stul-éls, maize, Indian corn. 

Stulji-tikh, medicine, physic. 

Stulledj, the back. 

Stits-ults, gravel. 

Sud-di-be/-a-da, daughter. 

Su-gu-gwalt-hu, a broom. 

Su-gwudst-hu, the roof of a house. 

Sukh, a prefix denoting the use or purpose 
of anything, or the instrument with 
which it is done. 


stlit-lal-kum, — beetles, 
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Sukh-ha/-kia, the cross-handle of the kamas- 
stick. 

Sukh/-a-gwud-de, a@ seat, a chair. 

Sukh-hal, pen or pencil, writing materials. 

Sukh-he-a/-lat-chi, the fingers collectively. 

Sukh/butl-kwed, a razor. 

Sukh/-hwa, wrine. 

Sukh-ko/-kwa, a cup. 

Sukh-létsh, @ saw. 

Sukh-pats, thread. 

Sukh-sha/-de-bad, stirrups. 

Sukh-sud-dub, the yellow wasp. 

Suk/-hw, smooth, flat, level. 

Suk-bw/-dop, level country. 

Sakh-w’t-s’halt/-hu, a@ hammer. 

Suk-kol-chid, a-spur. 

Suk-wut-tut, spunk of rotten wood. 

Suld, sult, yarn. 

Sul-kwa/-gwa-putsh, back of the head. 

Sul-la-gwup, the stump of a tree. 

Sul-le’, the soul. 

Sup, stiff. 

Sup-hub, sa/-ha-pul, the cockle. 

Sus-el-tud, a stone adze. 

Sus-hwa/-ad, a bag, the scrotum. 

Sus-hwa/-bed, the adipose jin of the salmon 
tribe. 

Sutld, satld, food. 

Suts haha, mother-in-law (called by both 
sexes, or, the mother being dead, an 
aunt by marriage). 

Swag-wil, hard or strong (not brittle). 

Swai/-a-li, a wrine basket. 

Swa-ka (meaning not ascertained). 

Swa-tekhw-tin, the earth or world, the 
ground, a place. 

Swau-wa, the cougar. 

Swe/-a-kwun, the marmot. 

Swe’, swe/-hats, swés-bud-uts, the “ Oregon 
grape” and bush, berberis. 

Swét-le, the mountain-goat, aploceras. 

Swet-le-il-keéd, a blanket of goats’ wool. 

Swhukt, old, worn out (of things). 

Swop, a bracelet of brass wire. 

Swo/-yub, price, a bargain. 

Swuk-ke-uk, @ frog. 


Swus, grease, gravy. 

Swus-ke/-liis, @ sawing. 

Swus-huk-kos, the compress for the childs 
head in the cradle. 


a 


Ta’-bets, ta/-bid, hair, fur. 

Ta-bétld’, a rope. 

Ta-bot-sa, the yellow-dock. 

Ta/-gwut, ta/-kwut, ta’-ta-gwut, noon. 

Ta/-has, slowly. 

Ta/-hats, takh/-hats, low (not loud). 

Ta’-ka, ta-kads, sallal-berry and bush, gaul- 
theria. 

Ta-kob, the name of Mount Rainier. 

Tak, stak, the interior, inland. 

Ta kudt, tu-takt, towards the shore 

Ta’-lakw, the shoulder. 

Talts, the flesh of fish. 

Tas-sub, tus-sub, winter, cold weather. 

Tatl, a pointed spear-head. 

Tat-le/-de-gwust, the rock-cod. 

Tat-lewks’, the ‘ redfish”. 

Ta-tsult/-sukh, @ rattle. 

Ta-tuk’-tus, make for the shore, keep in 
(imp.). 

Tault/-si, a doe. 

Taw’ il, tan-itl, to/-witl, a mare, a biteh, the 
Female of any animal. 

Taz/-bil, to pay. 

Vebab ktkh, s’yhu-chab-ku, cloudy. 

T’ch-wa/-wat, a load-basket. 

Te (meaning unknown). 

Te’-de-gwud-doltsh, a twig-basket. 

Te’-de-hap, the full moon, 

Te-gwa’ (meaning uncertain). 

Te’-hats, a shrub used for tea, tea. 

Te’-hetsh. Qu. to ask for. 

Te’-lakw, a species of strawberry. 

’Te-lakh-hi, a-tilakh-hi, presently, during 
the day. 

Tel-a/-wil, tla/-wil, fo run. 

Tel/-he, tel-hétsh, tel-h’ye, presently. 

Te-lib, ste’-lib, ste/-lim, a song. 

Te’-sid, te’-sud, te’-sum, the sting of an in- 
sect, an arrow. a bullet. 
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Tes-lakh’-hi, to-day. 

Te-tai-up, a species of cottus. 

Te-téts, the veins. 

Te-ti-la/-had-dub, to stretch one’s self. 

Tetsh, tidsh, the sinews of an animal. 

Thu-ba/-bid, to turn one’s back. 

Thud-duk-shid, to bend (as a bow). 

Thup-a-gwa/-sud, ikh hup/-a-gwa, to fold 
anything. 

Thut-se’-uk-ud, a ramrod. 

Ti, ti-el (meaning unknown). 

Tidsh, tetsh, the sinews of an animal. 

Tik-e-wab, on horseback. 

Til, qu. that. 

Ti-tésh, thin (in dimension). 

Ti-yutl-ma, the spirit who presides over good 
fortune. 

T’k-hud-de, the hemlock-spruce. 

T’ko-boltsh, @ wooden spoon. 

Tkot/-sid-dub, tuk-kdd’, to shut (a door, 
e.). 

Tkwa/-bats, s’t-kwa/-bats, high tide. 

Tkwa/-bitsh, sparks. 

Tk wab-shid, leather shoes or boots. 

Wkwe/-kwus-sub, to wipe. 

Tkwul-le’-gwut, a warrior. 

Tla-balts’, to guess, to wonder. 

Tle-ukw-ta-gwul, to elope. 

Tlip, klip, wnrder, beneath. 

TVkaukh’, to lap (as dogs do water). 

Tlul-élts, cooking with hot stones. 

To (meaning unknown). 

Tob-she-dad’, an incantation to procure fair 
weather. 

To-bet-sid (meaning unknown). 

Tob-she-dud, stub-shi-de’, teisted or braid: 
ed, knotted hair. 

To-bitl, ws. 

To-bits, the sorrel. 

To-datl-dat, yesterday. 

To-de-a’-bats (meaning unknown). 

To!-di, there. 

To’-li-gwut, sto/-li-gwut, blood. 

To’-pel, the spider. 

To'-pi, the spunk of rotten wood. 


To’-pud, to pound in a mortar. 
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To-tlakh’, last night. 

To-watl-had’, down stream. 

To/-witl, tau/-itl, a@ mare, bitch, female ani- 
mal. 

Tsa, the wane of the moon. 

Tsabt, tsab-tats, red elderberry and bush ; 
sambucus. 

Tsa/-gwitsh, the tiger-lily. 

Tsa-gwut, tsakw-tsakw, to wash clothes. 

Tsa/-ha, /ather-in-law (by both sexes). 

Tsa/-ha-bed, ts/hub-béd’, the yew. 

Tsa/-hwe, red fir or spruce. 

Tsaik, an incantation for success at play, &e. 

Tsa‘-kab, tsa/-ka/-bats, red elderberry and 
bush, sambucus. 

Tsa/-kad, to spear, pierce, stab. 

Tsakw-tsakw, tsa/-gwut, to wash clothes. 

Tsal, toad stools, fungi. 

Tsa/-lal, tsa/-litl, a lake. 

Tsal-bid, a shadow. 

Tsa/-pa, grandfather or great-uncle. 

Tsap’h, twigs or roots for basket-work. 

Tsa-pen/-ni-a, the spider-crab. 

Tsa/-tstits, st-sa/-stis, a bow. 

Ts/bekhw, tsub-bekhw, the throat of a sal- 
mon. 

Tse/-akw, to pound iw a mortar. 

Tse-a-kwuts, a pronged spear for birds. 

Tse-ba/-led, the small sand equisetum. 

Tséds/-ku, tsits/-ku, real, actual, right. 

Tse/-hwat, the bearberry. 

Tse/-uk-ad, to shout. 

Ts-hub-béd, tsa/-ha-béd, the yeu. 

Tsi-at/-ko, a race o f spirits who haunt Jish- 
ing-places. 

Tsil-ka/-de, the pectoral fins of a fish. 

Tsits-k’k-sub, to make faces by raising the 
nose. 

Tsits-latsks’, a five-shooter pistol. 

Tsme’-a-ko-ddp, to scratch with the nails, 
claw. 

T’smul-kén, the mink. 

Tso/-bed, the larger bones of a fish. 

TsOb-tsob, the barnaele. 

Tso’-bud, the eye-brows. 

Tsub-a-ta/-de, the bail of a kettle. 
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Tsub-béd, kleb-bud, @ spoon. 

Tsud (meaning unknown). 

Tsudsh, the nettle. 

Tsukhw, et-sukhw, extinguished (as a can- 
dle). 

Tsuk-hwul, trees (generic). 

Tsuk-kads, tsuk-ho, true, it is true. 

Tsukh-wud, the blue elderberry, sambucus 
canadensis. 

Tsulk’hw, tsuk/-wi-dub, flat. 

Tsukw, the anus. 

Tsuk-w’sh, the elk or red deer, cervus cana- 
densis. 

Tsul-liteh, the back. 

Tsum-tsum-mus, the columbine. 

Tsus-tud, a nail ( for boards). 

Tsut-tolsh, to rumble in the belly with wind. 

Tsutl-dutl, to faint, swoon. 

Tswad, tswa/-dats, the wild cherry and tree. 

Tu (meaning unknown). 

Tu-chul-pud, to twist, bore as with a gimlet. 

Tud (meaning unknown). 

Tud/-de’, roots of the brake fern. 

Tu-du-gwalts, tukh-dug-wush, to load a gun. 

Tud-ze-kukhw, lie down (imp.). 

Tukh-hod, haul (imp.). 

Tukh-hukh-ba’-bats, to step over (as over a 
log). 

Tukh’-sha/-bo, low tide. 

Takh-hwitsh, shu-tukh-hwitsh, 
string. 

Tuk/-ke-te-kuts, the vine maple, acer circin- 
natum, 

Tuk-kod, t’kot-sid-dub, to shut (as a door, 
de.). 

Tuk-kub, to net wild fowl. 

Tuk-we/-lat, ascoop (for bailing acanoe, &e.). 

Tu-kwét/-lus, red-faced. 

Tul, from. 

Tu-lak', back, behind. 

Tul-ka’-pad, to slap. 

Tul/-la, a fawn. 

Tu-push-lk’shid, straightened (as a bow). 

Tus, cold. 

Tis-a/-go, tu-sak, old (of things), of old. 

Tus-be’-budsh, one who tells fibs, little lies. 


a bow 


Tus-budsh, a liar. 

Tu-sha/-gweb, to string beads. 

Tus-ka/-da, a thief. 

Tus-ko/-kwid, to count by fathoms. 

Tus-kud-dub, a strumpet. 

Tu-ste’-a-kul/-la-kwid, a horseman. 

Tus-te’-o-bil, tu-tewk-o-bil, muddy, tomuddy. 

Tu-takt, ta-kudt, towards the shore (if on 
the water), to the interior (if on land). 

Tu-tel-hi, tel-h’ye, presently. 

Tut-hluk-gwus, half full. 

Tut-hwetsht, strung (as a bow). 

Tut-kot-sid-dub, Qu. to shut. 

Tutl, tut’hl, tut/-lo, it is true, itis the truth, 
certainly. 

Tut-la/-hel, an eclipse. 

Titi-kap, a quarter full. 

Tuts-a/-gwo-litsh, to wash dishes. 

Tut-sa/-gwus-sub, to wash the face. 

Tuts-tab, stab-dop, property, goods, things. 

Tiit-u-su-we/-chib, to lie down and warm 
one’s back. 

Twalsh’-tub, to pick feathers 

Twe/-koltsh, to clean. 

Twul, to. 

Twul-k6t-sids, to kiss. 

Twul/-te, hither, to this place. 

Twul-to’-di, thither, that way. 

Tzil, tzin-il, he, she. 

Tzub-két, the brain. 


U. 


U-chab, o-chab, to die. 

Ug-wus-se/-a-kat, the aurora boralis. 

Uk, uks, uk-kuk, kuk-ka’, some. See “Ak”, 
“Oks ”. 

Uk-ho, lékh-hu, short (in dimensi@). 

Uk-so’-bus, small baskets. 

Ul, al, at, to. 

Ul-be-yakh, to leave a thing by mistake. 

Us-de’-tikh, in. 

Us-ge-kwakhl’, panting. 

Us-guk, open, clear. 

Us-hlot/-lil, to grow large. 

Us-kulkh, awake. 

Us-tlakhw, as-tlakhw, to grow large. 
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Ut-la, at-la, to come. 

Ut-lat-li, come (imp.). 

Utl-ko/-shids, hand to, bring (imp.). 
Utlikhl’-kwu, to jish with a hook. 
Utl-ts’tad’, to load (a gun). 

Ut-satsk’, to spear or pierce 

Ut-sa, at/-sa, I. 

Ut-sét/-sis, to be asleep (as the foot, &c.). 
Uts-tukh/-hwob, to strike with a stich. 
Ut-sut/-sa, fringe. 


W. 


Wa-ket-a-hub, exact meaning uncertain ; 
it relates to the new moon. 

Wekh-push, @ rattlesnake. 

Wel, rotten. 

We’-us-so, a crowd of children. 

Wi-at-la-lekw, to fish with a dip-net. 

Wi-yet/-sum, o-yet/-sum, to tell, relate. 

Wo.-ai’-ib, a dressed skin. 

Wo-ha/-hab, to weep, to cry as an animal. 

Wo-kap’, wuk-kub/, a box, chest, trunk. 

Wok/-sum, lightning. 

Wo-kud-dub-ukh, 0-kad-dub, fo court, make 
love to, lie with a woman. 

Wu’-che-ha-let/-kwu, to fry. 

Wuk-kub’, wo-kap’, a bow, chest, trunk. 

Wul-lot-lil, a youth, young man. 

Wiut-cho’-k6t-sid, to cut. 


Wut-ta’-gwush-id, to barter. 
Wut-le-chal’e-kwu, to cut with scissors. 
Wu-sakh’-hum, to dance. 

Wu-te’-chib, 0-te/-chib, to sacim. 
Wutl-ha-le/-hu-bit, to taste. 


WG 


Yai/-em, a tale or story. 

Yai’-li-hub, to slander. 

Yai/-do-uts, the honeysuckle 

Yakh/-hwud, a gun-flint. 

Yal/-shid, yel/-shid, a@ pair of moccasins, 
shoes, or stockings. 

Yatl/-shids, hand to, bring (imp.). 

Ye!-do, a swing. 

Ye-lab, ye-lam, wncle or aunt after death of 
the parent. 

Ye-la/-bit-shid, yel-Am/-tsen, pantaloons of 
skin or cloth. See ** Yal-shid”. 

Ye-latsks, a six-shooter pistol. 

Yes-sa/-wi, the alder. 

Yil-me’-hu, the salmon dance. 

YoOkw, the salmon when exhausted by spawn- 
ing. : 

Yukh, yukh’-ba, and. 

Yukh-hwud, a stone arrow-head, a gun-flint. 


Z. 


Zug-wa, T-ug-wa, frights, monsters. 


DICTIONARY OF THE NISKWALLI. 


Il. 
ENGLISH—NISKWALLI. 


By GEORGE Gibss, M. D. 


° A. 

Above, shuk’h, shi-shuk ; on the top of, shi-ka/-bats. DERIVATIVES, q. v., shuk-si-ab/ 
(literally the ‘‘ Above Chief”), the adopted name of God; shukh, the sky, heaven; 
shukh-hum, wind ; shuk-ud (imp.), lift up; shuk-hos, ascending, up hill ; o-shukhw, 
to swell (as a bruise or boil) ; shukh-shu-bats, a name of the trilium; shuk-shid, the 
instep. 

Abuse, deride, ridicule, call names to, o-ka/-gwat, o-ka/-gwut-tub, 6k-he/-gwud. 

Across (as a stream), di-el, di-el-gwitl. 

Adze (of iron), kwa/-li us, kwal’-yus ; (of stone), sus/-el-tud. 

Afraid, as-huts’, as: he/-kwub. 

Afternoon, kla-pok’, shit-lo-kwatl. 

Again, ma-pot!. 

Aged (of persons), lo’-lutl, skle’-bot, skul-le’-bot ; an old man or woman, skul-le’-bot stobsh 
or skla/-ne. 

Alike, like, as-Is'-ta. See ‘ So”. 

Alive, ha-le’, ha-likh’. 

All, every, q. v., bo-kwi, bokw, beb-kwu 3; all of them, bokw détl. 

Almost (literally not far), hwe’ la-lil’; almost dead, hwe” la-li? gul? at-a-bud‘ (literally not! 
Sar® to® dead*) ; almost out (of a fire or light), hwe’ la-lil gwul et-sukhw’. 

Along, along with, together, klal-bas. 

Always, skos, ska-kéd; always so, ska-ked as-is’-ta. I! always? knew® [to*] you’, skosh"- 
chid? a-said’ chu® twult dug/-we®, You always go, ska/-ked ok-la. 

Amuse one’s self. See “ Play”. : 

Animals. See “Mammals”, “ Birds”, ‘ Fish”, &e. 

And, also, yukh, yukh’-ba, is/-shi. J! and? you’, at/-sa! yakh?-ti/ dug-we®. And TI also, 
yukh?!-ba at-sa? klal? as-is’-ta* (7. e., and! I? too? so*). 

Angry, to be, o-het-sil. [Are] you! angry? with® met? o-hét-sil-chu-hu! twul at-sa‘, 7! 
am angry? with® yout, o-het/-sil?’-chid! hwul® dug/-wet (from o-héd, ewhy, what is the 
matter, and si-lus, the forehead). DERIVATIVES, 0d-hét-sil-tis, to sulk, to blush, q. v. 
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Another, other, la-le’, lul-le’, da-le/-te. To go’ to” another® place‘, okh-hot! hwul-kul? la- 
le swa-tekhw-tn‘. Another [such?| language’, lul-le!-kwus? so-hot-hot. See “ Differ- 
CRE ee OT. 

Anus (the), tsukw. 

Arm (strictly the lower arm), cha/-lesh. 

Arrive, to. See ‘‘Come”. 

Arrow, shaft of an arrow, @ bullet, te/-sud, te/-sun (from te/-sid, the sting of an insect). 
A bone arrow-head, shauks; iron arrow-head, n0-kwed! (from snokw, tron); stone 
arrow-head, yukh-hwud ; the feathering, shut-sits-a-lub. 

As. See “So”. 

Ascend, to, o-kwa/-tatsh. J ascend, o-kwa/ tatsh-chid. From skwa/-tatsh, a mountain. 

Ashamed, to be, o-hét-sil. I am ashamed of myself (in merriment), 0-he-ha-hét-shid (see 
diminutives), See “Shame”. It is distinguished from o-hét-sél, to be angry, q. v., 
only by intonation. 

Ashes, skwal-lup. 

Ask for, to, te/-hétsh. 

Asleep, sleepy, as-e/-tiitsh. See “Sleep”. Asleep (as one’s foot), it-sét/-sis. 

Assemble, to (to bring toacther a crowd), o-gwe'-gwi; (to do so for the purpose of a feast), 
ko-o-dok’. 

Astern. See “Back”. 

At, al, ul. Where? at what place? al-chad? There, al-to’-di. Where is it? al-chad kwi- 
sas? At the house, al-shi-a/-lal. At night, al-ki sit-slakh/-hel. Have you any sal- 
mon? a-o/-kwi s’che-dad hu al dug-we? On the third day, al-sle’-hwatl-dat. Under 
the house, klip al a/-lal. 

Atmospheric phenomena :— Wind, shukl-hum. Clouds, skwush-um. Rain, skal, o-kalb 
Snow, ba/-ko, ma/-ko. Hail, klem-hwe/la. A rainbow, ko-bat-shid. Meteors, fall- 
ing stars, klo/-hi-@tl, o-hwét-lil. An eclipse, tut-la/-hel. The aurora borealis, ug 
wus-se/-a-kat. See the above respectively. 

Awake, as-kulkh. To awaken, o-katl, o-kukhl. Wake or get up, it is daylight, kults-e’- 
hu, o-lakh-hil-luk. 

Awl, kwish-kwishks. 

Axe, ko-bat-it; plur., kum-ko-bat/-it. Age-handle, skub-ut-ud-ul-li. 


B. 


Baby-house, hwiu-hwil-mekhw’. See “ Childish”. A doll, béb-da, 

Baci (the), se/-li-chid, tsul-litsh ; back-sides, hwut-sutch. 

Back, backwards, behind, lak, tu-lak, litl-lak. Haul back, tukh-hod tu-lak. Go behind 
(imp. advy.), lak. Back, come back, bel-kwu (im). adv.), to give back, return, bul- 
kut shed. 

Bad, wicked, kul-lub’. That [is a| bad horse, kul-lub ti-€l sti-a-ke-yu. To be bad 
weather, 0-ddd-kub. It is bad weather to-day, 0-d0da-kub a-ti-slakh’-hel. Zo have a 
bad taste, o-tal-sub. 

Bag, swa/-hwad. (See Scrotum). 

Bait (for fishing), bal’-bul-le. 

Bald, as-lo’-kwutsh. 

Bandage (compress for the head), swus’-huk-kos, 
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Banded (with broad stripes), as-hulkh-hulk. 

Bank or bluff, a, wu-k’kos. 

Bargain. See “ Barter”. 

Bark of trees (generic), schub-béd, s’che’-bit; outside bark of thuja, so!-kwub; inside 
bark of thuja, sla-gwuts, s’'chub-béed, which also means, and more particularly, the 
inner bark of the fir; it is by them likened to tsub-békhw, the throat of the salmon, 
esteemed the choicest part, from their similar color. 

Bark, to (as a dog), 0-gwo’-hub. 

Barter, buy, sell, trade, exchange, to, o-hwo/-yub, o-ho/-yub, at/-si-gwus, ai/-gwus, wut-ta/- 
gwush-id. J trade, o-hwo/-yub-chid; he trades, o-ho/-yubt-hu. I come to buy, 1 will 
or wish to buy, la-lo/-yub-ehid. Where did you buy [it] ? chad! kwi? tats® sta/-gw’sh*? 
(i. e., where! that? your* bargain’)? How much you ask for that? (how much that you 
trade ?) as-héd/ kwi tats sta’-gw’sh. That is not dear, hwe la heks lwo/-yub. A trade, 
swo/-yub, sta/-gwush. or sale, sikh-hwo/-gum. There is no distinction between 
buying and selling, the idea being an exchange. 

Basket, kwe-lo/-litsh ; load-basket, teh’ wa’-wat; cedar-bark basket or sack, kwai-toltsh ; 
twig-basket, te’-de-gwud-dolish ; basket-kettle, si-alt ; urine-basket, swai/-a-li (fr. o-sa’- 
hwa, to wrinate); large baskets for storing, hul-lai/-yut-sid; small baskets for odds 
and ends, uk-so’-bus. The figures on a basket, kl-pat’. Twigs or roots for basket-work, 
tsap’h. 

Bathe, to, o-te’-te-tub. See Wash”. 

Bay, harbor, e-hwul-kab’. 

Be, to. The place of the verb to be is supplied by the adjectives a-0k and at-suts 
meaning present, which are conjugated to a certain extent as verbs, or it is under- 
stood from the connection, e. g., Is Ste!-hai here? a-o’-kwi Ste-hai. Je is in the 
house, at-suts al, shi a/-lal. Js there anything? a-o!-kwi sa-hwas’? Is he here? at- 
set-so? He is here, at/-suts or at-sud-sha/. Pormerly! my? hair’ was* [long], to-hat, 
suds? ti? skud/-zo® ash-to-ha/-go!. In this phrase, to-hat-suds is the adjective pre- 
ceded by the sign of the past tense, “ to”. 

Beach, e-bab/-zi-chu. 

Beads, kwe’-a-kwe/ (an adopted word), klo-a/-hil-luks klit-le/-a-hul-luks. The larger kinds, 
chuk-chuk-wéls. To string beads, tu-sha/-gwéb, du-shakhw’. 

Bear. See “ Mammals”. 

Beard, kwéd, kwedt. A razor, sukh-hutl-kwed. To shave, o-sukh-butl-kwed. From 
sukh, a particle signifying use or purpose, o-hutl or o-hwutl, to separate, and 
kwed. 

Beat. See ‘“ Strike”. 

Beaver. See ** Mammals”. 

Because (by paraphrase only). Ido so because I choose, o-ho/-yu'-chid? kits-its*? gwad‘ 
hutch? (I? do! what? my' heart or will). 

Become, to (in the sense of to be changed or transformed), hu’-ye-lo. He became a deer, 
hu/-ye-lo ske/gwuts. [You have] almost [to?] become? an Indian’, we’ la-lil! gwul? 
ho-yil® Ats-il-tel-mut. 

Bed, couch, the bed-place in a lodge, lul-wa/-sed, hul-lo-a/-sed. Pillow, hwatlt. The under 
mat or a sheet, sla‘-gwid (fr. sla‘-gwuts, the inner bark of the cedar-thuja). 

Before, dze!-hu, dzi‘-hu, litldze/-hu. 
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Behind, lak, tu-lak, litl-lak. 

Belly, Klateb, smuk’/-ha, kwi-yukh ; corpulent, pregnant, as-kwe-yukh, as-kwe-ukw. 

Belonging to. See “ Of”. 

Below, under, beneath, sunken, klep, klip, tlep, tlip, s’tlup, kle-pa/-bats; @ cache, klap; a 
hill, klup. 

Belt, buckle, klat-sup-pud. 

Bend, to (as a bow), thud-duk-shid. 

Beneath. See “Below”. 

Berries, fruit (generic), skwo-lat-lad. 

Berry-bearing shrubs, berries, &c. Fruit, skwo-lat/-lad (generic). Cranberry-plant, 
occycoccus, kl-hol-suts; the berry, kl-hols, sklul-holts. Bush-cranberry or red huckle- 
berry (qu. viburnum), stikh-awe/-bats ; the berry, stikh-hweb’, stikh hwim’. Hver- 
green huckleberry, kl-hwut-suts; berry, kwul-luts. Seweamp huckleberry, ste-a-k’tl. 
Snowberry, ses-kwud. Gooseberry-bush, tsa-ka/-bats ; berry, tsa-kab’. Red flowering 
currant (ribes sanguineum), po-kwuts; berry, pok. Dewberry, gwud-be/-hwuts ; 
fruit, gwud-bekhw. Raspberry, chil-ko’-bats; fruit, chil-ko!-ba. Salmon-berry (Rubus 
nutkanus), sta/-gwa-duts, stug-wud. Capberry (Rubus strigosus), sla-kats, slat-lukh. 
Strawberries (two species), hat-sud-shid, lé-lakw. tose-bushes, skap/ats. Crab-tree, 
kakh hwuts; fruit, kakhw. Hawthorn, che-ba’-dats; fruit, che-bad. Wild cherry, 
tswa/-dats; the fruit, tswad.  Service-berry (amelanchia canadensis), ko-las-tan. 
Elder (scarlet berry), sambucus pubens, tsab-tats ; fruit, tsabt. Elder (blue berries), 
s. canadensis, tsukh-wud. Bearberry (lonicera involuerata), tse-hwat. Oregon grape, 
holly-leaved barberry (Berberis aquifoliwn), swe!-hats, swés-bud-uts ; the berry, swe’; 
a smaller species, Swi! shub-uts; berry, swi/-shub. Sallal (Ts’inuk), gaultheria shat- 
lou, ta’-kads ; the berry, ta/-ka. Arbutus wea ursi, skai/-wa-duts ; the berry, skai’-wa. 

Bet, to (also either to win or lose, to gamble), o-tsal/-tub, o-tsul/-tub (from the same root 
as o-sulp-tsul, to whirl, from the rotary motion of the gambling disks), o-tsla/-lékw 
(from the name of the game of “ hand”, la-hal’), sla-hal. J bet, ot-sul-chid. J" have 
won a bet? of yout, o-tsul-tub® wo-tlet?-shid! gwal-la/-pot. 2 

Beyond, de!-a-le’-chup, de-béds. 

Birds (water-fowl, generic), skwa-kwe-lush; (‘tree birds”), stle-kél/-kub ; eggs, 0-0s’; 
feathers, stokw; wings, tse’-tsal, tsits al; the mallard, hat-hut; pigeon, hum-o’; 
screech-owl, Sklat-lékw, slat-lakw; crow, ka/-ka; raven, skwaukh; golden eagle, 
shu/-bi-chal; blue jay, skai-kai; wren, s’che’-chul; red-headed woodpecker, kut- 
katsh; sandpiper, witl-wilkh ; tattler, ke-o’-ya. 

Bite, to, o-hutls; bitten, hutld. Did he bite [you]? o-hutl-sid? to suck, to raise a blister 
by suction, qu. hut-la/-lekw. 

Black, hi-t0t-sa. 

Blankets, sa-lit-za; white blanket, hok-ko-lit/-za (ho-kok’h, white); hul-to-bo-lit’-za (qu. 
from hwal-tum, a white man); red blanket, hi-kwét-so-lit’-za (he-kwétl, red); blue 
blanket, hai-tit-sa-lit/-za (hi-tot/-sa, black or dark blue); green blanket, huk-kwas- 
so-lit’-za (ho-kwats, green); native blankets of dogs’ hair, ko-matl-kad (ko-mai, a dog); 
of mountain-goats’ wool, swet-le-il-kéd (swét-le, a goat). 

Blaze, to (as a fire), o-awe’-a-kwits-hut. 

Blind, ast-kla/-kos, as-ta/-k0s. 

Blister (to raise a blister by suction), hut-la/-lekw. See “Medicine”. 
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Blood, to/-li-gwut, sto’-li-gwud. 

Blow, to (with the breath), o-po!-od; (as the wind), o-po'-a-lékw’; to break wind, o pu’; 
to drift, o-pukw; to blow down (as a tree), 0d zakhw. See “Lean”. 

Blue (pale), ho-kwaikhw ; (dark), hi-tot-sa. 

Llush, to, ot-hét-sil-us. See “Angry”. 

Body (human), sta-chi-gwut, daut-si; a dead body, skai-yu. Parts of the body:—Head, 
shai-yus; forehead, se-lélts, si-léls; crown, hu-ko-ked ; back of the head, sul-kwa’- 
gwa-putsh; skull, shau/-utsh; brain, tzub-két; hair, skad-zo; facé, sat-zus; eye- 
brows, tso/-bud ; eye, ka/-las, ka lob; eyebrows, hutsh-kla-ltis; wpper lid, ’hus-kwal- 
ol-kwad, skal-dl-kwud; wnder lid, butl-pa-lol/-kwud; eyelashes, klip-pud; nose, 
muk-s’n; nostrils, as-lo/-lo ; ears, kwil-la/-di; cheeks, shu-tu-ba/-di, hwe/-lad-i; mouth, 
kad-hu ; lips, ats-le-pal-dutl; wpper lip, sl’kai/-yut-sid ; wnder lip, skle-pai/-yUt-sid ; 
tongue, kla/-lap, klal-lup ; teeth, dza‘-dis; chin (same as under lip); jaw-bone, s’chum- 
sha/-yu-chid ; beard, kwedt, kwed ; throat, skap’-sub; neck, kai-ukh’/-kwa, as-jadsh/ ; 
chest, se-led/-gwus; breast of woman, skub-o/; wpple, skub-o!-al’-li, selks; shoulder, 
ta/lakw, si-la/-lo-bid ; showlder-blade, ska’-lék-sud; back, se/-la-chid, tsul-litch, stul- 
lédj’ ; posteriors, hwut-sutch; anus, tsukw; belly, klateh, kwi-yo’k, kwi-yukh’, smuk/- 
ka; bladder, S’hu-pu; entrails, kad-zakh’; navel, blal’/-gwa; lap, 0-o/-pil; pudenda, 
so-wikhl’, st-so/-wikhl; labia, sil-ai/-yu-sid; womb, hub-da/-ad; placenta, a/-shud- 
dikhl’/; penis, shel’la; penis with retracted foreskin, es pak; hair of pubis, skwud- 
de; testes, ba’-ch’d, ma/-chin ; scrotum, sus-hwa’-ad ; heart, st’saltch, st-sa/-le ; aaist, 
sat/-le-gwus ; hips, hok-l’hap’; arm (no general word); elbow, ko-bukh/-wut-shid, 
kob-hwul-la/-had; lower arm (wrist), cha/-lesh; hand (fingers), s’ha’-lat-cli; right 
hand, dza-a/-chi; left hand, ka/-let-chi; palm, hwut-so/-sat-chi, stu-ku-la/-chi; thumb, 
slu-klal-tla’-chi, slit-lalt-sat-chi; little finger, ste/-so-halk-sat-chi; jingers (collect- 
ively), sukh he-a/-lat-chi; knuckles, hwe/-kwe-bukh-lwa-chi; nails of either fingers 
or toes, ko-hwa/-chi, ko-hwai-chi, k’sok-tab-k’set:.chi; toe-nails, kwakh-shud ; lcg, 
(uo general word); thigh, sa/-lap; inside of thigh, hwat’ s'l-ha; knee-pan, hwai-yu-la- 
ka/-lot-sid; calf of leg, au-teks; ankle, ko-bab-shid, ko-bokhb-shid ; foot, right foot, 
dza-shid ; left foot, klal-shid ; feet, dza-sh’d-shid ; instep, shuk-shid ; sole, st’kol-shid ; 
heel, sluk-a/-but-shid; toes, sa-al-shid; big toe, slit-lalk-shid, slo-tlalk-shid; veins, 
te-téts; blood, to/-li-gwut, sto/-li-gwud ; bones, Sblaun/-yu; skin, hud-zad-mit; saliva, 
kwul-ot-sid; excrement, sputs; urine, sukl-hwa. See the above respectively. 

Boil, to, o-kwalts, o-pul-hu-tsut (qu. from o-po-a-lékw, to blow). Boil! some? potatoes’, 
kwalts! uks? ’pe-o-kots*. 

Bone, Sblau-yu; fish-bones, shakhs. 

Border, edge of anything, e/-la-had, litl-e/-la-had. See ‘‘Hdge”. 

Bore, to, chul-p’t-Vd, tu-ehul-pud (chelp/-lin, a gimlet). See “ Twist”. 

Borrow, lend, schu-lalts. TI borrow, chu-lalts-chid. 

Born. See “ Bring forth”. 

Bosom (of woman), milk, skub-o; the nipple, skub-o-al/-li; to suck, suckle, q. v., o-kub/-o. 

Both, bo-kwi sa/-le (all two). 

Bow, tsa/-tstits, s’t-sa-sts; bovw-string, tukh’-hwitsh, shu-tukh’-hwitsh; strung, tut- 
hwetsht; straightened (as a bow that has been bent), tu-push-k’shid; to bend a bow, 
Vhud-duak-shid. 

Bow of a canoe, shudst ; the bowsman, lél-shudst. 
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Bowl (wooden), saus, sa-sus; (of horn of ovis montana or big-horn”), spul-kwus. 

Bow, chest, trunk, wul-kub/, wo-kap’; lid of bow, te-kot-sits, ste-kot-sid; ditty-bow for 
trifles, hud-de-gwég/-sa-le. 

Boy, cha/-chas, cha/-chesh (literally small, a small one). 

Braid, to (as the hair), o-tub-sid; braided, stub-shid-de’, tob-she-dud. I braid, o-tub- 
she-dud. 

Bracelet (of brass wire), swop; (af beads), so-kwa/-chi. 

Branches of a tree, Schast. See ‘‘ Tree”. 

Brass, ku-la-lat/-hu; brass-nailed, covered with nails (as a trunk or gun-stock), as-chitsh 
(see “Buttons”); brass kettle, kwads-a-lat-hu. 

Bread, sa-po-lil (a borrowed word fr. Ts’inuk, tsa/-po-lil). 

Break, to (as a stick), also to separate, divide, o-hwutl; broken, hwut-letsht; to break the 
leg, o-hwutl-shud; checkered, o-hwutl-hwutl; a part of anything, ilhwutl; loose, 
hwut-hwulb ; to break wind, o-pu; broken (as a horse), hai/-yil. 

Breathe, to, s’t-s’l-dab. See “To bring forth”. 

Bridge of logs, se-wuts’. 

Bring, to, atl/-tu (a transitive form of the verb at-la, ut-la, to come; for similar 
instances see under “Go” and “Carry,” “See” and “Show”). I bring, la-atl-tut-shid. 
Bring or hand me, atl-tu/-shids, uti-ko/-shids, yatl-shids (see “Give”). Go and bring, 
klobichu-hu? 0-dkhts*-chu? atld-hu* (literally good! you? go® you, bring’). Bring 
Jire-wood, ot-la chop, kla/-chub (stuk-wub, wood). Bring a light, lakhs lukh-shud. 
Bring a little fire (a brand), klel-la-gwub. Go! fetch? {my} things’, Okht-shids' as- 
shats? (atl-tu/-shids) stab-dop? (see under “ Give”). As-chub-ba, to bring wood and 
water (2 to wait on). 

Bring forth, to, o-be-dab, m-dab. DERIVATIVES, de-bad-da, de-bud-da, an infant, a son ; 
sud-di-be-ba-da, a daughter ; shed-di-bud-da, my child ; mi-mad, bi-bad, a litile one ; 
ba/-ba-ad, offspring; beb/-da, a doll; béb/-o-kwed, to dandle; as also man, bad, 
father ; de-bad, your father. See to breathe, sVt-o'l-dab.  Still-born (i. e., dead), as- 
a/-ta-bud, las-yo/-bil (the word used for animals). Yo produce abortion (by rolling 
over a log), od-hu-kwakw. 

Brittle, as-pe’-a-kail, ke/-ya’. 

Broad, as-pel’. 

Broom, su-ku-kwalt/-hu, su-gu-gwalt-hu. 

Brother. See “Relationships”. 

Bucket, skod, skwe’-a-kwod (from sukh, use or purpose, hwe’-wi, to get, ko, water). 

Buffalo. See “Mammals”. - 

Bullet, arrow, te’-sud. 

Burn, to, o-hod (hot, hod, fire). I shall burn, klo-ho/-chid (see ‘‘Fire”), o-kwash. 

Bury, to, o-pud-dud. See under “Cook”, puds. 

Busy, to be (to be at work), o-yai-as. See ** Work”. 

But. See “Only”. 

Buttons, Schits-she-do! (a small bulbous root, from a fancied resemblance to which the 
name was taken, and from which also as-chitsh, covered with brass nails). 

Buy, to, See “Barter”. , 

By and by. See under “Presently”, 
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C. 


Cache, a, kKlap; from klép, under, beneath, sunken. 

Calm, smooth, to be, 0-le/-a-wil. 

Canoe (generic), ke/-lo-bit; Z’sinuk or Makah pattern, 0-0t/-hus; northern canoe, ste/-watl; 
shovel-nosed or burden canoe, klai. To go in a canoe, o/-litl. To get into a canoe, 
o-ke/-la-gwil. See “Get on”. The bow of a canoe, shudst, shidst; stern, e/-lak 
(the behind); thwarts, hw’l-hul-wild; mast, shi-pot-al-li; sail, po-tnd; paddle, hobt. 

Cape, cloak (worn like a poncho), lo/-gwus. 

Carpenter, worker in wood, o-pai’-ak. 

Jarry, to, Okh-tu (transitive form of verb, 0-0kh, to go). Carry (imp.),Okh’-tu-shid. Take 
and carry, kwud-dud okh-tu, o-cho/-ba, as-chub-ba. J carry, les-chi-ba’-chid. I 
carry on the shoulder, muk-kwet/-sa chid. Carry your letter, ab/-ak kals ’hal. 

Castrated, hwutl-ma’-chin; from o-hwutl, to separate. 

Cat (adopted from English), pish-pish ; litter df kittens, pi/-o-pips-pish. 

Catch, take, to, o-kwud/-dud. Catch on (as a hook or thorn), kle-kwal’-litsh ; catch sea- 
fowl in a net, o-tuk-kub, o-tlot-hob (from o-tlots, a knot, knotted, and o-hob, to go). 
See “Mish”. 

Certainly, truly, tatl, tutl, tut’-lo. See “True”. 

Chair, seat, sukh-a-gwud-de (from sukh, use, and gwud-del, to sit, q. v.). 

Change, alter, to, la-le’-it-ub (from la-le’, different, q. v.). You have altered in appearance, 
tu-la-le’-o-sil chu (from sil-els, forehead). You have changed your mind, la-le!-il- 
ukhw! tad? hutch® te? dug/-we® (literally, changed’ your? heart? this* you’). To be 
changed or transformed, hu-ye-lo. See ‘*To become”. 

Chase, seck, look for, q. v., n’gwut-ehid. 

Chaste, as-pa/-lil; wnchaste, as-hwul-ku. See “Foolish”. 

Cheat, to, che-yadsh. 

Checkered, o-hwutl-hwutl; from o-hwutl, to break or separate. 

Cheeks, awe/-lad-i, shu-to-ba/-di. See “Har”. 

Chest, box. See “Box”. The breast, se-léd-gwus. 

Chew, to, o-ka‘-wa-lékKw. 

Chief, si-ab, si-am; (plur.), si-i-ab. The Deity, shuk-si-ab (the Above Chief). To scold, 
to lord it, si-ab-o-ku. 

Child, mi-man, bi-bad ; (little one), de-bud’-da; a man-child, sto’-to-mish (dim. of stobsh, 
man\; a first-born child, schulkh; a crowd or gathering of children, we!-us-so. 
Childish, as-hwe’-hwi-luk (see ‘‘ Foolish”); a baby-house, hwin-hwil-mékhw. 

Chin, skle-pai-yiit-sid. Long-chinned, had-zai-tit-sid (hats, long). 

Choke, to (in swallowing), chi-kwup-sub, kl-kwaps-ab-tub. 

Chop, chip off, to, o-klauk/-wod, o-tlukw, cha/-hwut. See ‘To cut”. 

Clean, to, o-hwuts, t?we/-koltsh. To clean up, carry away dirt, sweep, o-e’-a-kwud-dop. 

Clear out, be off, off with you, lil-tsit, lel-tstit (imp. adv., from lil, lel, far}. 

Clear up, to (as the weather), o-guk-kub (from o-guk, to open, q. v.), o-e/-ku. It is elear- 
ing up overhead, o-ék-hu ti shuk’h. 

Climb. See “Ascend”. 

Cloth, flannel, red, he/-kwetl ; black, dark-blue or green, dark-colored, hut-tots; light-blue, 
hush Oks. 

Clothed, dressed, as-set/-sum. 
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Clouds, skwushb-ub, skwush-um. Cloudy, s’yhu-chab-ku; Uchab-kukh (Niskw.); s’kat- 
lub (Snoh.). 

Club, ka-ho’-sin; a loaded stick or slung-shot, kup-lush. 

Coals of fire, pekht. 

Cold, tus. To be cold, o-tus-sib. Cold (adj.), as-klokh-hwil. My back is cold, as-klokh’- 
wil ki se-la-ehid. Oold victuals, as-klOkh-wil sutld; lean, as-klo-il. 

Comb, to, 0-pi-klo/-sub. I comb? myself, te at-sa® Op-klo/-sub?-chid'. 

Colors, the ;—white, ho-kokw; black, dark-blue, dark-green, and dark colors generally, 
hi-tot-sa; light-blue, ho-kwaikhw; light-green and yellow, ho-kwats ; red, he-kwétl. 

In this, as probably in most of the Indian tongues, there is very little pre- 
cision in the distinction of colors beyond white, black or dark, and red. 

Command, order, to, Ot-hu-de/-kwid ; to give an order for anything, to give one anything to 
do, 0-dab. 

Come, to, arrive, reach, at-la, ut-la, o-klut-chil, o-tlut-chil. I come, la-atl-shid. I came 
from Port Townsend, tal ad KA/-TAI stits latl. By what road did you come? chad' 
shug-w'tl? ka-tsi® hwatl!? (literally, where! road? you? came'). Icame by the Niskicalli 
road, SKWA’-LI shug-w’tl tets-a hwutl. Come here, at-la twul te’. Come’ you’ [and] 
sit® [here], at-la!-cho/-ho? gwud-del®. Come quick, hai-et/la, ai-ut’la, at-latl. Come 
inside, ut-lat-li hud-dikbw. I come or arrive, ut-lat’-chil-shid. The chief has come, 
si-ab tot-la-chil. Ah! yowve arrived, a-ha/! o-tlut-chil-chu. J have just come, da/-hu- 
chid ot-hlut-chi. Yesterday I reached here, to-datl-dat-shids Ot-hlet-chi twul-te’. I 
arrived some time ago, es-tu-a’/-go stit-klut-chil. Perhaps he is coming here, ho-lus 
ku-da/ o-tlutch-il-ukw. 

Come ashore. See “ Shore”. To come up, rise in the water (as after diving), shékh (from 
shuk’h, above). Come back, bel-kwu (imp. adv.). I came for nothing, pat-latl-chid 
la-haista (an idiomatic phrase, pat-latl meaning “for nothing”, q. v., la-hais-ta, to 
come or go without purpose). Come here, where are you? poi-chu; gwul-ie/-chid 
ta-gwes-ta? (also idiomatic, but not explained). 

Conceive, become pregnant, to, 6d-zed!-zi; pregnant, as-zéd’-za-he. To produce abortion, 
od-hu-kwakw. 

Conjuring, she-na/-nam, sho-da/-dab. A conjurer, or “ medicine-man”, sho-nam’, sho-dab’. 
The familiar of the conjurer, ske-lal-i-tid, skwo-lal-i-tud. Tiis word is also applied 
to any particular gift, power, or acquirement possessed by an individual, and is 
equivalent to the ta-ma-no-us of the Jargon, the i/-ta-ma/-na-was of the T’sinuk. 
From 0-e/-tit, to sleep, o-kul-ki-lal-i-tut, to dream, q. v., a8 it is in a-dream or trance 
that the spirit reveals itself. 

There are various kinds of conjuring according to the object to be attained. 
Among them are, s’hi/-na; s’hin-hin, or s’hén/-ha-nim (the duk-wal-li of the Makahs), 
known on the Sound as the black ta-ma/-no-us, a species of Masonry; 0d-zékhw, 
a performance akin to table-tipping (see “‘ Blow”); ste’-lim (from te’-lib, a song), 
that of success with women; tsaik, luck at the game of “hand”, which also brings 
kwak’h, fair wind; tob-she-dad, the making of fair weather; yil-me’-hu, the sal- 
mon dance. See “ Mythology”. 

Continue, go on (as with a story), he/-wil, he/-wil-la. I will go on, klo-he’-wil-ta-chid. 
It is rarely used except as the imp. adv. away, away with you. See ‘ Go”. 
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Jook, to, hu-i-da/-litld; to boil, o-kwalts’, o-pul-hu/-tsut (qu. from o-po-a-lékw, to blow) ; 
baked under ground, puds (o-pud-dud, fo bury) ; to roast on a stick, o-kwalb, o-kwulb, 
o-kwulm; on hot stones and covered with mats, kul-sid; to fry, wu-che/-ha-lél-kwa ; 
cooked, done, kwul. 

Copulate, to, o-e/-bel, e/-bib, e/-pép, e/-mim, o0-él-i-kwut. To steal upon a woman at night, 
i-bash; to ravish, o-hi-étl. See “ Court”. 

Copulation, ko-kal-e/-kwu (from o-e/-li-kwut). 

Corpse, skai-yu. The word also signifies a grave or any place of deposit for the dead. 

Corpulent, pregnant, as-kwe/-ukw, as-kwe-yukh (from kwi-yukh, the belly). 

Cough, as-hwe/-kus, as-to/-ko-bed-dub. 

Count, kwash-it, hat-shid; Z count, hat-sid-shid. See “ How many” and ‘‘ Numerals”. 

Court, make love to, lie with, o-kad-dab, o-kud-dub, wo-kud-ub-ukh (from skuds, @ saeet- 
heart); I court, at-skud-chid. See “ Zo steal” and ‘“ The mouth”. 

Cover (of a bow or kettle), ste-kot/-sid; covered, with the lid on, kuk-kot-sid; covered (as 
with a blanket), as hat-sitch. J cover myself, as-hat-sid-chid. 

Cradle, Shal’-tans, s’hal/-ted-itl, skuk-ke/-itl. The cradle-stick, to which itis hung, dzud 
duk-ted-€tl (Nisk.) ; dzakw/-ted-et] (Snoh.), literally rocker, from dza‘-a-gwut, to rock. 
The compress for flattening the child’s head, eskh-kOs-tum. 

Crazy, as-dze-gwa/-tub. 

Creep, crawl, to, o-takh‘-ha-gwil. 

Crooked, kwal. 

Cross (sign of the), kla-bat-sub. 

Cross-wise, as-kwal-gwus (from kwal, crooked). | 

Ory, weep, also to ery as an animal, o-hab, o-ha/-hab, wo-ha/-hab. Why do you cry ? 0-héd’ 
tat-sa? wo-ha!-hab®? (why! your? cry%.) To cry out with pain, tse’-uk-ad. To howl (as 
a wolf or dog), ka-wob. See “ Wail”. Why do you ery, chief? o-héed-chakh si-ab 
o-tat-sa wo-ha/-hab ? 

Cut, to, o-chokw, wut-cho’-kot-sid, o-hwét/-sko-tut, o-hwéts-ko-kub, o-kle/-chid, o-kléts. 
To cut the hair, kle/-chil-ke-dub. To cut the hands, o-hwétsh-at-chi, from s’ha-lat-chi, 
hand. Once! [I] cut [my] hand?, tiits-hlétsh-at-chi? ash-to-ha/-go'. To cut with scis- 
sors, wut-le-chal-e’/-kwu. See ‘ Scratch”. 


D. 

Daniile, 0, beb-o-kwéd. See “Child”. 

Danee, sakh’-hum ; to dance, wi-sakh-hum; a place used for dancing, sakh-hum-alt-hu. 
To frisk as a dog, sakh-hwub. A mask used at dances, stet-kwa/-mus. The salmon 
dance (on tts first arrival), yil-me’-hu. 

Dark, the, klakh’, sklakh; dark, as-bi-sad, st’s-a/-la-gob; dark colors, hi-tot-sa (black), 
See “ Night”. 

Dawn, to, 0-la/-hel, 0-lakh/-hil-lukh. See “Light”. 

Day, sla’-hel, shla-hel (from lakh, light, q. v.); morning, klop; noon, ta’-gwut; afternoon, 
kla-pok, shit-lo-kwatl; evening, slat-la/-he; sunset, nat-la-hin; night, klakh, sklakh, 
sklakh-hel; midnight, is-dat, as-dat. See under “ Future sign”, “ To-day”, “ Pres- 
ently”. . 

Dead. See “To die”. 

Deaf, as-ti-kwa!-de (from kwil-la/-di, the ear). To be deaf, not to understand, as-ti-kwa/-dit. 
Dowt you understand ? as-ti-kwa/-dit-chu? I dont understand, as-ti-kwa/-dit-chid. 
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Dear (in price), kétsh, hekws’ho/-yub (large bargain). See “ Barter”, 

Demon. See “ Mythology”. 

Deep, sunken, st’lup, klip, tlip, &c. See “Under”, ‘* Below”. 

Depart, to. See “ To go”. 

Descend, to (as from a hill, a horse, &c.), o-ta/-gwil, hu-ta‘-gwil; I descend, o-hu-ta/-gwil- 
chia; to get down, o-kwe/-ba-gwil. 

Die, to (in speaking of people), o-a/-ta-bud, o-at-a-bud ; (of animals), 0-yo/-bil; stillborn, 
0-yo/-bil. i 

Different, \a-le’, lul-le’, da-le/-te. Like! a crow, with this* difference’, hutVh! te ka/-ka?, 
gwul’ te? tel-al-le’ (speaking of a blackbird). See ‘‘Another”, “Far”. To alter, 
la-le/-it-ub ; lul-le/-kwus, in a different way, (see *‘ Thus”). 

Dig, to, u-chab, cha-ad (from cha, a hole); to dig cloms, o-akh’-ho (from sakh-ho, shell- 
Jish); ah! many women are digging (roots), at-chi-da‘-chi-du/! ka/-kwi sla-de u-chab; 
dig out (as a canoe), si-sil-tin. 

Diminutives :—man, stobsh, sto/-to-mish ; father, de-bad; child, de-bad’-da; liar, tts- 
budsh ; one who tells little lies, ttis-be/-budsh; horse, sti-a-ke/-yu; foal, stit-ke/-yu ; 
salmon roe, kulkh ; herring roe, ke/-a-kulkh; swmmer, had-dub; spring, o-he-hud- 
dub; the poplar, kwa-de/-a-kwats; the aspen, kwe-kwa-de-a-kwats; a@ stone, chet/-la; 
gravel, chi-chitsh’-tla ; an island, sti/-chi; an islet, sti-ta-chi; a prairie, ba’-kwob ; 
a small one, bab-a-kom; a river, sto/-luk; stream, ste’-to-lnk, sto-ti-lukw; to be 
ashamed, 0-hét-sil; to pretend to be so, in jest, o-he-ha-hét-sil; also the interjection in 
merriment, as-he/-hi-he’; foolish, as-hwul-luk ; childish, as-hwe/-hwi-luk ; there, al- 
to-di; a little way off, al-to-di-di; at hand, di-di, de’-a-de ; by and by, ha/-akw ; pres- 
ently, a-kwi-ha-kwi; presently, kla/-lad (dim., kla-lad-kli.) See also under ‘+ Dog” 
and “Cat”, Hog”, for plural diminutives. 

Dinted, notched, as-tutl-kwa/-had. 

Dirty, skla/-ka-dish, as-che/-uk-wil. . 

Diseases :—small-pox (also the female demon who represents it), sco-tum/ ; syphilis (in a 
man), aS-Vhlai/-uts; (im a woman), ast-sau/-e; buboes, as-hutl-hal’; gonorrhea, 
o-chug/-hub ; consumption, as-to/-kwi-bud/-dub ; hives, as-che-hwab’; a faint, tsatl’- 
dutl; vertigo, sul-sulp’-tub (see “ To whirl”); boils, spul’h; fever and ague, ais- 
chid-ba/-dob ; cough, as-hwe/-kus, as-to-ka-ba/-dob; to have the headache, o-hut-lutsh ; 
to break the arm, o-hwut-la/-had; to break the leg, o-hwutl-shud (see “ Break”); cut 
or scratched, q. v., as-hwét! ; to scratch the face, o-hwe’-chus; to scratch the hands, 
o-hwéet/-sat-chi (see ‘‘ Hand”); chapped hands, as-tak-hul; warts, as-e-0k. 

Most of the above words have the adjective oe as, — probably signify 
having such a disease. See * Sick”. 

Dish, plate (of stone), luk-wai; (of wood), lil-kwi; a large dish, hékh-pai-yultsh (hékw, 
large). 

Dive, to, 0-o/-sil. See “ Forehead”. 

Divide, to. See “ Break”. 

Dog (the common kind), ko!-bai, ko/-mai, sko/-bai (plur. sko-ko-bai); the kind sheared 

, Jor its fleece, ske’-ha (Nisk.), ska/-ha (Skagit); bitch, to/-witl; a litter of pups, skwe- 
0-kwe/-o-ko-bai; dog like, shis/-ko-bai. 

Doll, beb-da. See “Child”. 

Double, to. See “Fold”. 
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Down-stream, alkh-had, to-watl-had’. 

Dream, to, o-kul-ki-lal-i-tut; to tell one’s dreams, it-sa/-li-tiit-tub-shed, from o-e/-tut, to 
sleep, q. v. See “Conjuring”. 

Dress, articles of (see “Cloth”, Blankets”) :—hat, cap, shwais above ; shirt, shu-put, pat- 
snb-uts, spimpt; pantaloons of skin or cloth, yel-la/-bit-shid, yel-am-tsen ; skin leg- 
gings, hats-a-bi-dak ; a pair of leggings, shoes, or stockings, yel-shid ; one leg or foot 
of same, kluk-shid; moccasins, yal-shid ; leather shoes, ’kwab-shid ; a vest, lab-ho- 
had; a cape or blanket worn over the head like a poncho, lo-gwus ; the cedar-bark cape 
made by the Makahs, ket-hblem’-ma; a woman’s petticoat of fringe, Schad-zub; a sleeve, 
a/-chi; apron, se/-yup; modern dress, kletl-pikw; belt or buckle, klat-snp-pud; fringe, 
us-sut/-sa; stitching or embroidery, shal; needle, pots’-ded, pad’-sted; mat needle, 
klakhw-tid; thread, sukh-pats; yarn, sult, suld; spool-thread, hekh-ka/-bats sukh- 
pats’; pins, chits-chid-ésh-bud ; hooks and eyes, kleél’-kwid-gwul; buttons, s’chits- 
sh’-do/; button hole, as-lo’; thimble, hwe’ hw-kwi-ekw ; bracelets, swop, so-kwat-chi ; 
Jinger-rings, Skéts-k’se/-chi, shis-chuk-sit-chi; ear-rings or pendants, sklug-wa/-de, 
slet-lo-a/-de, ast-luk-wa/-di; necklace, jad-shib ; looking-glass, Shu-lal-bus ;. beads, q. 
v., kwe-a-kwe, klit-le/-a-hul-luks, chuk-chuk-els. See the above respectively. 

Drift, to (as with the wind only), o-pukw (see ‘To blow”); also with the tide or stream, to 
float down. 

Drink (any liquid or juice), sko!-kwa; to drink (as men and horses), 0-ko!-kwa; (as dogs 
and other animals that lap), tl-kaukh. I drink some water, o-ko’-kwad-chid ak-ki 
ako’. He don’t drink, hwe-kwi sko’-kwa. Weare thirsty, ko-kwai-litl-shid. See ko, 
water, and derivatives. 

Drive, to (as a nail), Ot-sus-sud (from tsus-tud, a nail); to drive animals, luk-kwat-lad, 
lap-peld. ; 

Drop, let drop, lose, to, o-ho/-but-sut. I have lost [something], to-ho/-but-shid. 

Drown, to, otl-tab. 

Drum, to (as at dances, and in conjuring, gambling, &e.), si-u/-tid-soltsb. 

Drunken, as-hwul-ku. See ‘Foolish ”. 

Dry, to, o-sha/-bad; dried (as fish), as-shap; to leave dry (as by ebbing of the tide), 
o-shut/-lukh ; a puddle or pool that dries up, as-tsup. 

Dull (as an ax), as-kluds/-hu-bos. 

BR. 


Ear, kwil-la’-de;- cheeks, hwe/-la-de; as-kla/-bot, to hear; as-ti-kwa-de, deaf, q. v.; 
as/-lo-hul-de’, theear-holes for rings, dc. (from as/-lo, a hole) ; slit-lo-a/-di, ast-lug-wa/- 
di, sklug-wa/-di, ear-rings ; so-lukh-ti slug-wa/-di, pendants of dentaliwm shells (so- 
lukh, dentalium) ; a mule, hekw-gwil-de’. 

Earth, the, swa-tékhw/-ten (see Place”); earth or soil, s’gwis-tulb, se-gwes/-tulb, 
skwes-talb (see “* Sand”). 

Hast, the, ka-hol-gwun’-hu, k’kol-gwun/-hu.. It is the country on the sun’s road-in the 
east. See “ Wind”. : : é; 

Lat, to, o-atld, o-utld, se’-tld. J eat, o-utld/-chid, atl-do’-chid. You (sing.) eat, atl-do’-chu. 
Did yow (plur.) eat? last night? ? o-utld! shel/-a-pu? to-tlakh’? I will eat, klo-ut-lut- 
chid. Presently’ [we] will eat? some® crabs‘, tel-hétsh! klet-la/-had? a-ke® bes/-kwu'. 
Come, eat, at-la‘/hwatl. ull, satisfied, as-batl. Food,sutld. Ihave done, as-batl-chid. 
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There is a close verbal affinity between this word and at-la, ut-la, to come, though 
it is difficult to conceive of a connection of ideas between them. To eat with a 
spoon, klo-b0d (kleb-bud, a spoon) ; to eat excrement (as the raven), 0d-hul-ku-datsh. 

Ebb, to, o-hwa/-datsh. 

Echo, na‘-gwa-bet. 

Eclipse, an, tat-la/-hel (tu, the past sign, sla’-hel, day). 

Hage, border of anything, the horizon as the border of the earth, e'-la-had ; the edge of a 
knife, se/-la-huds. The root is obviously the same with e/-luks, e/-la-hus, the end. 
Si-la/-had, the side-fins of flat fish. , 

Elbow, ko-bukh/-wut-shid, kOb-hwul-la-had. 

lope, to, tle-ukw-ta-gwul. 

Embroider, to, with thread, quills, &c., wheuce to write, o-hal, o-ha’-lud; I write, o-hal- 
chid ; have you been writing? have you written ? to-ha/-lad-o-chu-hu? Embroidered, 
stitched, figured, as-hals; a book or letter-writing, Shals, shal; writing materials, 
sukh-hals (sukh, particle denoting use or instrument). To embroider with beads, 
o-tu/-sha-shukw. 

Empty, as-hwat-sab ; to empty (see ““Pour”). 

Enclosed, within, as-dukw. i 

End or point (as of a stick or knife), e/-luks, se’-luks, e/-la-hus. See edge. Qu. sélks, 
the nipples. 

Enough, klul-dukhw (see “Stop”), klo-hwul. You have enough, klo-hwul/-ko-chukh. 
When helped to food, hai (stop). 

Entirely, hol; entirely white, hol-ho-kwokw. 

Entrails, kad-zakh. 

Evening, slat-la/-he; the evening star, kla-hai/-lal-lis. ; 

Hvery, bo’-kwi (all); everywhere, bo/-kwi-chad, béb-kwu chad, bo-kwi Jél-chad (every 
Sar where). See ** Where”. 

Hye, ka-lob’, ka-lus; (plur.) ttits-éds-gwa/-lis, stud-gwa/-lus. Hye-balls, hutsh-kla/-lus 
(mind or heart of the eye); eye-lids, q. v., at-shts-ka/-lus; squint-eyed, as-kutch-a/- 
Its, as-huk-cha/-lts; one-eyed, tttl-ka/-lts; sunken-eyed, aikhwl-ka/-lus; with protub- 
erant eyes, tush-kwa/-lus, as-hu-shu-kwa/-lis; the trilliwm, ta ka-lob a swa-tekhw- 
tu (the earth’s eye); to wink, qg. v., shéd-ka/-lts. The word for eye is often used 
for the whole face, as in English visage. 

Hye-lashes, klip-pud. 

Hye-lids, at-shus-ka/-lis; the upper lid, skal-ol-kwud hush-kwal-ol-kwad; wnder lid, 
hutl-pal-ol-kwud ; Ot-se/-pa-lil, to shut the eyes, to wink; o-tse/-pul-shid, I shut my 
eyes ; as-tse’-po-lil, as-tse/-pul, with closed eyes. Not a derivative, as-hut se/-kts, 
with half-closed or languishing eyes. 

Exchange, to, ai/-gwus, at-si-gwus, wut-ta/-gwush-id. See “Barter”. 

Hxerement, sputs. 

Explain, teach, show how to do anything, 0-gwal. 

Extinguish, put out, to (as a candle), o-klatch ; to become extinguished, to go out, to fade 
(as colors), o-tsukhw, o-tsakhw. Es-tukh-a-hu, the dark of the moon (i. e., gone out). 
It is almost out, hwe'la-lil gwul et-sukhw. 
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Face, the, sat-zas. To make faces (by putting the lip down), as-lu-le/-a-kwatl-dutl; (by 
raising the nose), tsits-k’k-sub. ‘‘Hatchet-faced”, ask-hu-she/-a-gwis. Spotted-faced 
(as a piebald horse), tu-kkwok-wus (from ho-kol’h, white). Red-faced, tu-kwet-lus 
(from he/-kwetl, red). With the face painted, Shu-le/-uk-wis. ‘Ilalf-fuced”, the, 
tu-Vhluk-a-wai-y as, the name of a fabulous being, half dog, half woman. 

Fade, to (as colors). See Extinguish”. 

Fade, wilt, to (as flowers), o-kwai'-i; faded, as-kwai!-i- 

Faint, swoon, tsutl-dutl. 

Fall, to (as the tide), shtitV’h. 

Fall, drop down, o-he'-but-sut, o-takh ; 0-takh-ha-gwil, to ercep ; o-ta/-gwil, to get down ; 
o-tag-ta-gwil, to get on to (probably to crarl on). 

Far, lel, Vil, lalel’, la-lil’; not far, hwe’ la-lil’, [Move] further off, lél/-tsit, lil-tsit (imp. 
ady.), la-le’, other, different; hwe’ la-lelsh, soon, q. v., lit-lel-gwitl (exaet mean- 
ing unknown). See the particles la, le. 

Fast, quick, alkh (imp. adv.). 

Pat (of animals), sohw-tud. A fat man, muk’bw. 

Father. See “Relationships”. 

Lathom, a (used in measuring strings of wampum or beads), t’hu-dad-chu (dut-cho, one) ; 
Jive fathoms, Weha‘lak-hid (i. e., a hand); ten fathoms, sa-le-al/-ak-hid (sa/-le, tio, 
i. €., two hands), tis-pe/-pa-dats (pa/-duts, ten); half a fathom tiil-ka-la/-had. From 
one shoulder to tip of opposite fingers, tu-di-gwe/-di-gwus (se-léd-gwus, the chest). In 
practice, it is the measure from tip to tip of the fingers, the arms being extended, 

Feed, give to eat, kla/-dap. 

Feel, to, o-patl-tid. TI feel, o-patl-tid-shid. 

Female (of animals), tau-itl, sla-ne. 

Feminine prefix and sexual words :—s prefixed or interpolated is occasionally found 
clearly as a feminine sign; but so large a portion of the words in the language 
commence with this letter that there is some difficulty in determining its occur- 
rence in that sense. The following may, however, be cited as examples of its use: 
I love my wife, hatl-li-chid, tsi-it] chug-wush, where tsi-itl is the possessive pronoun, 
feminine, in place of -te-itl She is well disposed toward you, k’sits twul dug-we. 
Where is your wife? chad ki sad chug-wush? It is also recognizable in some of 
the words denoting relationship, &c.: d’be/-ba-da, son ; sud-de-be/-ba-da, daughter ; 
tsa/-ha, father-in-law ; suts-ha-ba, mother-in-law. So in speaking to male relations, 
the possessive pronoun is shed; to females, sed. See “My”. Other instances are, 
cha/-chas, @ small boy; si-cha/-chas, a small girl; hékw, large; si-heékw, a large 
woman ; O-lutl, old; sul-lo-titl, an old woman. Tiere are also some words in which 
a distinction is made between the sexes, e. g., “friend”. Tn speaking to a man, the 
word used is ash-dals’; to a woman, as-nals. Thanks to a man is expressed he/- 
a-shuds; to a woman, hés-ko. The cail of “you there” is, to a man, do-te/; to a 
woman, dot-si. To urinate by a man is o-sa/-hwa; by a woman, o-she/-wa. 
Syphilis in a man is as-tlai-uks; in a woman, ast-sau-e. The stems of some plants 
are deemed male and called stob-shal-li; the under leaves female, kla/-di-el-li, 
respectively from stObsh and skla-de. Interjections are most commonly used by 
women, and in one case an absolutely different one is employed, according to the 


sex of the speaker: as-sash-i-ma! for shame! by women; a-sash-i-b’ho-yo!! by men. 
21 2 
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Few, seldom, kwe-kwud. 

Figured, spotted. See Embroider”. 

File, a, shits-ted. 

Find, to, 0-@d’-hu, o-aid/-hu. J find, o-ed-hu-chid. I cawt find it, hwe’-kits-aid-hu- 
What did you find? stab Wais-ét-hwu? Where did you find the man? chad kats. 
ait/-hwu kistobsh? Look and presently you will find, gwut-chid dai-chu klo-ed-hwu. 
This verb and o-as-aid/-hu, to know, appear to have some common root not now 
intelligible. 

Fingers, Sha-lat-chi. See ‘* Hand”. 

Finish, to, o-ho’-yukh. I have done eating, 0-ho'-yo tits-utld. Have you done washing ? 
ho/-yukh o-kats-tsakhw-tsakw ? Stop you, ho-yukh klekh. Stop, quit that, ho-yukhw, 
(very imperatively) is-sa/ ho-yukhw (is-sa’, an interjection). See ‘‘ To do”, o-ho-yut. 

Fire, hod, hot; o-hod, to burn; klo-ho/-chid, I shall burn ; Sho-da-le, a fire-place ; tlad- 
dub, summer; o-he/-hud-dub (a little warm), spring. To become warm, o-hud-de’- 
ukhw. See Warm”. 

First, foremost. See “ Before”. 

Fish (there is no generic name) :—cod, ko/-pel-la; rock-cod, (sebastosomus), tat-le’-de- 
egwust; red-fish, tat-lewks; jlownder, po-ai‘; sole, st-ha/-hutsh; halibut, schot’h; 
large cottus, te-tai/-up ; toad-fish (borichthys), ho/-di, s/ho/-di; viviparous perch (an 
embryotocoid), skwékhw; sturgeon, kwo-tait/-sit; dog-fish, skwatch ; skate, kwe’- 
kwi-il; calorrhynchus, sko/-ma; smelt, shéd-zus; “‘oulakan” (thaleichthys), (Chinook) 
kwul-lus-ti-o; white-fish (coregonus), bidotl; herring, st0l; sucker (fresh water), 
skom; mullet (fresh-water), se-ai-i-pid ; salmon, sche-dad-hu (generic for the finer 
species), sat/-sum (the tkwin/-nat of the Columbia River, salmo quinnat), sko’- 
hwuts (Sin-ikh, salmo quinnat), to-wat-lin, skwaul (Shu-sha/-ins), kl-hwai, le-kai 
(dog, salmo canis), hud-do (hump-backed salmon, salmo proteus); the exhausted 
or “spent” salmon, yokw, except the skwaul, which is called stze-kOps; salmon- 
trout, chi-wakh’; brook-trout, skwus-p’tl. 

Parts of a fish:—the flesh, talts; back of the head, st/-sh’-shap; snout, skub- 
kup; muscle under preoperculum, shu-tu-ma‘-de (cheeks); gills, Shai-ai; scales, 
spish ; spots, as-klul’h; the shoulders and fore part, schil-los’; middle section, so-di- 
gwa’-bats ; tail section, s’chit-sad ; bones (ribs), Shakhs; larger bones, tso/-bed ; sal- 
mon roe, kulkh; herring roe, ke/-a-kulkh (dim.); roe of small fish, sb’da’; throat, 
ts-bekhw tsub-békhw’ (see “ Bark”); belly, sats-kotl; pectoral fins, tsil-ka/-de; ven- 
tral and side fins, ho-hob-ti-kotl (from hobt, a paddle); adipose jin, sus hwa/-bed ; 
dorsal, sko-bétsh; tail, skwukhlt, s’chit-s’sad; side fins of flounder er halibut, 
si-la’-had (from se/-la-huds, the edge of a knife); the lateral line, kud-zil-le/-uks. 

Shell-fish :—shells (generic), chau-ai; clams, mussels, &e., sakh-ko; the large 
clam (lutearia), hads, ha’-huds; round clam, kokh/-ho-di, qua-hog; venus Sp?, skwut 
(Nisk.), sts’hob (Sky.); scallop, hap/-a-béd; cockle, sup-hub sa/-ha-pul; razor-clam, 
chit-léd ; mussel, s’chits ; large sea-mussel, hu-che’-a-kud (Nisk.), Shu-chelks (Sky.) ; 
oyster, klOkh-klokh ; wnios (fresh-water mussels), alt’h-khw ; chiton, okh-kus; sea- 
snail, ka/-ma/-ni; land-snail (helix; also a demon of that name), shwoi-ukw; wwhelk, 
spup-sil, spops; barnacle, tsob-tsob ; a large species, dzal-gwa; siphon of a shell-fish, 
shop ; belly, smuk-ha. 

Crustaceans :—edible crab, bés/-kwu, bésk’ hu; stone-crab, ha-wét/-sa ; hermit- 
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erab, hau-wi-lo’; spider-crab, tsa-pén/-ni-a; prawn, saikb, bo/-luts; shell of crab, 
kul-la/-ka-bid ; clavw, jésh’-id (thigh) ; abdominal cover, se/-yup (apron); roe of crab, 
hu-kwal-létsh’. 

Echinoderms :—echinus (sea-egg), skwe’-kwitsh ; scutella (cake-urchin), hwe- 
kwi-e-uk; star-fish, kwul-la’-chi (fingers). 

Tish, catch fish, to (with a seine), sheb-edb/ ; (with a dip-net), wi-at-lalékw ; (with a spear), 
tsa/-ka-de (see “ Spear”); (with a hook), ut-likhl-kwu; (with a rake), le/-kud-ja, ko- 
latsh’. 

Fishing-gear, seines, nets, shub-éd’, shukh/-shukh-bud, she/-sha-bud (from shuk’h, wp) ; 
akh-hwad-zad; a landing-net, kwai’-hu ; floats to a net, pop-sa-ba/-hat ; fishing-line, kle- 
dab, skai-kad-zu ; trolling-line, ke-kai-yoks ; bladder-float to a line, shup-o! (from s’hu- 
pu, a bladder) ; fish-hook (wooden), scha’-de (Nisk.), hai-ukh/ (Suob.), iron jfish-hook, 
kle/-kwud ; halibut-hook, kle-uk-wud, kla-dap ; fishing-pole, chish’-ai; fish-gig, stet- 
kwub ; fish-spear, skwet lub; fish-azweir, ste-ka/-lékw, e-dad ; the lattices, a’-a-kwul ; 
Jish-club, ka-hos; bait, bal-bul-le’. 

Flat, tsul’hw, tsuk/-wi-dub. 

Flatten the head, to, k’po-sud; the compress, éskh-kos/-tum. 

Flower, se-kai-sim. This is sometimes given as a name to girls. 

Fly, to, o-sak’/-hu, o-sak/-wa. 

Foam of the sea, sko’-sub. 

Fog, skwush-um, ste/-uk-wil. 

Fold, plait, platted, as-hup’/ ; to fold, kab-tled, Vthup-a-gwa/-sud; to double a blanket, ikh- 
hup-a-gwa’ sa-lit/-za. 

Follow, pursue, to, o-duk-cha-la-ak. 

Food, satld, sutld. See “ Hat”. 

Fool, shwul-luk; foolish, drunk, wnchaste, as-hwul/-ku. Those! common people make 
Jools? [of themselves], bwul-hwul-kok-shid® kwi! si/-la-had?.. I know that you talk like 
a fool, as-is-ta! shwul-luk? bot-bot*-chut a-said-tn°-chid® (as! foo? speak® yout know? T°). 
IT did not know I was drunk, hwe! a-kwéts? as-ai/-alt-hu® kétst as-hwul/-ku? (not! I? 
knew? 1* [was] drunk’). 

Foot, dza’-shid; plur. dza/-sh’d-shid ; dza/-shid, the right foot ; kal’-shid, left foot ; ko- 
bo’-shid, ko-bab-shid, ankle; shuk'shid, instep (shuk’h, above); st-kol/-shid, sole ; 
sluk-a-but/-shid, heel; sa-al/-shid, toes ; slo-tlalk/-shid, sltt-lalk-shid, big toe ; kluk’- 
shid, one foot of a shoe or stocking, lame of one foot ; tkwab/-shid, leather shoes or 
boots (from stuk-wub, wood) ; yal/-shid, yel/-shid, a pair of moccasins, leggings, shoes, 
or stockings ; yel-la/-bit-shid, pantaloons of skin or cloth ; o-hwutl-shud, to break the 
leg ; sti-da/-lu-shid, with the foot asleep; ke-uk-ut-shid, to hobble or fetter a horse ; 
s’k-kol-shid, hoofs ; on foot, e/-ba-shab (from e/-bash, to walk). 

Foot-print, htt-sha/-to-bid, s’hud-sha/-bid. 

For (intended for), hud-déld, twul ; for my wife, twul sed chug-wush. 

Forehead, sil-éls, se-lélts. DERIVATIVES, 0-hét-sil, to be angry, to be ashamed ; 0d-het- 
sil-tis, to sulk, to blush ; liet-sil, for shame ; la-le/-o-sil, to alter in appearance ; and 
perhaps also o-o/-sil, to dive (go head foremost). 

Forest, wooded country, stuk-e-kOm, st?ch’t-hwa/-lup, stuk-ti-kop (from stuk-hum, a tree ; 
stuk-wub, sti-kOp, wood). 

Forget, to, ma/-li, o-ba’-li. I forget, o-ba-li-chid. 
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Forked, branched (as a river or road), as-e/-al’h 3 with many channels or forks (as the delta 
of a river), as-e-ulk-se/-uik. 

Formerly, once, a’-go, ha’-go, ha/-gwo, ash/-to-ha/-go, és/-tu-ha/-go, ésli’-e-a’-go. For- 
merly! my (ihis)? hair® was* [long], to-hat-suds! ti? skud-zo* ash-tu-ha-go*. Once! I 
went?, estu-a-go! stiits-o-s. A while ago! I camé@, es/-tu-a’-go! stut-klut-chil’. I once 
heard, ash-to a/-go tiits-as-kla/-bot. Very long ago, is-shi-de’ ha’-go (indeed long ago). 

Very late at night, ha’-gwo tut-la-hel. See “Just now”, “ Old”. 

In these examples, the particle t’, to, tu, signifying past time, is found with 
its various euphonic modifications, and in tits, stut, and stits, it is combined with 
atsa, I. See “ Past”. The analogy between a’-go, ha’-go, and ha-akw’ will be 
noticed under ‘ Presently”, q. v. As regards the confusion in the use of times past 
and future. see ‘‘ Yesterday” and “ To-morrow”, also ‘* Day”. 

Fortune, luck. Ti-yiitl-ma is the genius of fortune. See “ Mythology”. 

Prequently, many times, often, ka-hat-la-hu (from ka, the plural sign, many, and tla’-hu, 
or at-la/-hu signifying repetition). See “Numeral adverbs”. 

Fresh (uot smoked or dried), klaut (the same as nev). 

Freshet or flood of a river. See “To rise”. 

Friend (speaking of him), a/-shid, a/-shud; my friend (addressing him), shi-da/-shid ; 
also speaking to a man, ash-dals; to a woman, as-nals. A-shud and ash-dalsyean- 
not be used to women without insult. Zhe placenta, a/-shud-dikhl (the child’s 

Friend). 

Prightened, afraid, ho’-kwuts. 

Tvinge, us-sut/-sa; ringed, as-gwi-ha/-had. 

Frisk, to (as a dog), sakh-hwub. See “Dance”. 

Frog, swuk-ke/-uk (Nisk.); wak-walk’h (Sky.); by onoma topeeia, tsol-swa/-ya (Snoh.) ; 
also the name of the moon’s wife (the spots on the moon). 

From, til. From where, whence ? til-chad? From that way, thence, tul es-ta’. From 
Olympia, tal al chis SvE/-cHAS ( from at that Olympia). Icame from Port Townsend, 
tal ad KATA stits-latl From where did you [get it]? tai chad-chu? 

Fruit. See “Berries”. 

Fry, to, wu-che/-ha-tél-kwu. See “Cook”. : 

Full, satisfied, as-batl. I am done eating, as-batl-chid, as-métl-chid. See “Soft”. 

Pull (as a kettle, &c.), as-lutsh; half full, tal-hluk-gwus; quarter full, tutl-kap. 

Fungus (a species used for red paint), hut-lat! sid (Nisk. and Snoh.), duk-do/-kw (Sky.). 

Furred, hairy, as-ta-béd. 

Future sign, the, kl, kla, klo, and the convertibles tl, tla, tlo. 

This particle, as the prefix to a verb, indicates the future tense, and, like the 
past sign t, to, tu, is variously modified in combination with the verb and pronoun ; 
for example, 0-hot-hot, to speak ; klo-ho/-hot, I will speak ; o-yai-ts, to work ; klai- 
ai-yis-chid, kit-lai-ai/-yiis, he will work ; o-ta/-sud, to return ; tlo-ta/-sud-chid, J 2ill 
return; 0-0kh, to go. Da/-da-to'-chids? tlo*-0kh‘, or da/-da-to! ke tluts’ * okh-ho*, to- 
morrow! I? will’ got. 

The letters k and ¢ before J are not only convertible, but often transposed and 
sometimes dropped, while the vowels have no positive value. The letter J, there- 
fore, remains as the ultimate root of the particle. In combination, it seems to 
signify also recurrence and periodicity. The obvious derivatives from this particle 
are numerous, and there are other somewhat conjectural, but still probable ones. 
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The most noticeable is the verb at/-la or ut/-la; in its intransitive sense meaning 
to come ; in the transitive, to bring; and the modified form, o-thut-chil, to arrive, 
to reach. These are but conjugations of the future sign. From at-la is derived 
klo/-kwatl, the sun, the coming or returning, evidently a combination of that verb 
with the original prefix, and from that name shil-lo-kwatl, afternoon, and no-kwutl- 
da-to, to-morrow. Again, from the same verb comes at/-la-hu, signifying times or 
repetition, e. g., ka-hat-la-hu, many times, kle/-hwat/-la-hu, three times, and other 
numeral adverbs; and what to us would appear singular, to-datl-dat, yesterday ; 
to-di-atl-dat, the day before yesterday ; tu-sle’-hwatl-dat, three days ; bos-atl-dat, four 
days ; tsléts-atl-dat, jive days, since or hence ; all the words in the series referring 
alike to the past and future. The subject of this confusion of time will be noticed 
hereafter. See “ Yesterday”, ‘‘To-morrow ”, ‘‘Formerly”, ‘Presently ”. 

Returning to the future sign, perhaps, through the verb, from it spring lakh, 
light, and its opposite, klakh, darkness ; o-la’-hel or o-la/-hil-lakh, to dawn, to become 
light ; sla-hel or shla-hel, day, and sklakh-hel, night, with their derivatives. Among 
other words are kla/-lad, presently ; kla-kwu, by and by; kla-lats-a/-ta, wait, after 
a little; ka-lob’ or ka-lus’, the eye; and the verbs o-la’-bit, to see, and o-la’-had-hu, 
to recollect. Not the least remarkable would seem to be the Skagit mame of a 
mythological personage, Do/-kwe-bat] or No’-kwe-matl. The meaning of the whole 
word is not ascertained, but the last syllable points with sufficient clearness to his 
character. He was expected; the one who was to come; his mission being the 
destruction of the primeval demons who persecuted man at his first appearance on 
earth. 

G. 

Gallop, to, klo-wil-alps’. 

Games :—the game of “hand” and that piayed with disks both, la-bal’, sla-hal; to play, 
o-la-hal’, o-la-ha/-lub; of dice made of beavers’ teeth, me/-ta-la, s’me/-ta-li; the highest 
or four-point of the dice, kes; the game of rings and arrows, smub-be’; of bandy or 
hockey, kék-li-elsk. See ‘ To bet”. 

Gape, yawn, to, o-gwa/-lab. 

Gather, pick, to (as berries), o-kwil’, o-kwel; to gather nuts, beb-kod, 0-kap/-o (Kkaph-po, 
hazelnuts). Quick, let us go and pick berries, bai-uk’-lo, o-kwel/-shid. 

Geographical names :—the earth, country, &e., swa-tekhw-t’n (see “ Place”); a mount- 
ain, skwa/-tutsh ; snow-peak, skéls; hill, klup, spo/-kwab, sma/-del; slide of rocks 
JSrom a mountain, shwukhw ; point of land, skwétsks; point between the forks of a 
river, sko-al-ko’; island, sti-chi’; forest country, skuk-e-kom, stuk-te-kob; level 
country, suk-hw/-dop ; prairie, meadow, ba/-kwob, ma/-kwom; land above Jreshet, 
as-pu-kwub; tide-lands, o-shtt-lukh ; marsh, s’che/-a-kwil; sandy ground, se-gwus- 
tulb; beach, e-bab-zi-chu; the sea, hwultch; tide, dzo-kwush-dub; bay or harbor, 
e-hwil-kwab ; lake, tsa/-lal, tsa/-lutl; river, sto-lukw; mouth of a river, e’-lot-sid ; 
waves, gwa-le/-ukw ; surf, dzol-chu, o-te’-a-kus ; the east, ka-hol-gwun-hu; the west, 
atl/-had.ol-gwun-hu; the horizon, e/-la-had; the interior, inland, takt, tu-takt, kaikhw, 
skaikhw. See the above respectively. ; 

Get, to, o-hwe’-wi, sshwe/-wi. Where did you get [it]? chad kats hwe-wi? til chad-chu? 
literally, from where you? (awe/-wi being understood). Come and get, utls ki te’ 
(idiomatic phrase, ut-la, come, ki te, this here). 
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Get down, to, o-kwe/-ba-gwil. 

Get on or into (as a horse or a canoe), 0-ke/-la-gwil; to get up on anything (as a table or 
fallen tree, but not on a high place), o-tag-ta-gwil. 

Get up, sit up, to (when lying down), o gwud-del. 

Gimlet, chélp-lin. See “ To bore”, ‘* To twist”. 

Girl (a young child), cha’-chas sla/-ne; (little woman), si-cha/-chas (si, fem. prefix); a girl 
too young to know a man, ka’-bai; one just arrived at puberty, 0-bais/-lhub, 0-bais’ ho- 
bil; one who does not menstruate (perhaps who has failed at the usual age), smo-kwul. 

Give, to (absolutely, as a present), ab/-shits, ab-bolts/-t’st. Give me some porder, ab-shits 
uks skwe/-litsh. In the sense of hand or help to, klelts. Hand me some potatoes, 
kléls uks spe/-o-kots. In the sense of bring, at-la, ut-la. Give me, please, some water, 
atl-tu/-shids sko ak/-a ko. (Sko, an expression used in seeking the good will of a 
person.) Give me some water (a woman speaking to a woman), yatl-shids swa-ka ko 
Idem (addressed to a man), yatl-shids do-te’ ak’-ako. dem (a man to a woman), 
yatl-shids dot/-si ak/-a ko. (Do-te’ and dot-si, equivalent to ‘ You there”, must be 
addressed, the first to a man, the latter toa woman only.) To give to eat, to feed, 
kla/-dap; to give a feast, ko/-o-dak ; to give back, see Return”. 

Glad, pleased, to be, o-ju-il, hatl. I am glad you have come (glad' my? heart? you have 
come’), o-ju-il' tid? hutsh® at-a-tat-sla/-chil*. 

Glue (made of jfish-skins), mat. 

Gnaw, to (as a rat or a beaver), cho/-tid. 

Go, to, o-Okh, o-hob, o-hwob. J’ go”, 0-6t?-shid', o-tok*-shid!. [Are] you! (sing.) going? ? 
o-tokh!-kwokh/-chu?? [You] always' go*, ska!-kéd ot/-la?, Where! are you* going’? 
chad! kads? 0kh?? How! do you? go®? stab-ab! kats*okh®? [Do] you! go [in a] 
cano@? ke-lab? kats! Okh?? Are you going soon? lwe? la-lelsh? ho-to’-kw*? (not! 
laté [you] go*). He goes, to-okh. [Are] yow! (plur.) going’? gwul-la’-po' o-tokh’- 
kw?? 0-tokh/-kwokh? chil-lup’-o!? o-kok/-tok?-chil-lup!? J! went’, tu-o-0l?-shid’. 
Once! I went?, es-tu-a/-go! stats-o/-0s®. I* shall go” to-morrow’, da-da-to’*-chids' tlo- 
Okh? da/-da-to’ ki-tlats-Okh-ho. Perhaps I will go, ho-lukht klo-okh, ho/-o-la/-chid 
klo-okh. To-morrow we will go, no-kwutl-da/-da-lo ki tluts okh-ho. In a little while 
T will go, da/-chid klo-Okh ha-akw. Presently I will go, kla-lad da-chid klo-okh, te- 
lakh-hi- (in the course of the day) -chit lo-okh. When will you go? (sing-.), put-tab- 
chu V’okh ? put-tab! 0kh?-chu® klo-0kh‘? (when! go? you? will got? duplication of verb). 
Go! [to?] out, o-hot! tu? shal-békhw*. Go presently, dai-chu klo-okh tel-l’ye. Go 
there (a little way only), 0-Lot hwul to-di-di. Let us go presently (to-day), te’-lakh- 
hi kitlis-to/-ku-chitl. Let them go before, tul’o-okh shi-itl dzekh-hu. In the last 
example, tu is the preposition to; lo-okh, the future imperative; shi-itl, the pro- 
noun; dzekh-hu, the adverb. The adverbs in some of the previous examples are 
compound and separated, as in go presently ; dai is an adverbial particle; chu, the 
copulative pronoun, you (sing.) transferred to it from the following verb; klo, the 
sign of the future tense; Okh, the verb; tel-h’ye, a contraction of the adverb a-ti- 
lakh-he, to-day, used in the sense of presently, in the course of the day. 

Go (imp. of o-hob), o/-hwa, o-hawakhw. J go, o-hwo’-but shid. J want to go, tus-o-hwab- 
chid, tik-e-wab, to go on horseback, ride. To go in a canoe, o'-lutl. Three [they] go in 
a canoe, la/-olutl. To go up hill, ascend, o-kwa’-tutsh (skwa/-tétsh, a hill or mount- 
ain). To go round (as round a house), o-ke/-talat-hu. To go toward the water, 
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. o-kwetl. To go inland, o-cho’-ba. Go away, away with you, go on (with a story), 
he/-wil, he/-wil-la. See ‘‘Continue”. Go out, he/-wil-tu shal-bekhw. To go out, 
o-shed-zul. J go out, o-shéd-zul-chid. 

Go out. See “Hetinguish”. 

Good, klob, tlob, hatl (pleasing, from o-hatl, to like, to love). Do you not like it? (is it! 
not? good? to’ you® ?) hwe? la! tlob? twult dug-we®? It is good as it is (good so), klob 
as-is-ta. Good-natured, klob-ob-klob. My husband is good-natured, klob-ob-klob 
shul-ta-ded s’chest-hu. Used sometimes imperatively, as klOb kat-si labt, look out 

- (good you see); klob-chid o-e/-tut, let me sleep. 

Good-bye, ho-i (probably from 0kh-ho, to go, and used in sense of are you going?). To 
a single person, if a man, ho-i a-shid (a-shid, friend). To several persons, hoi kle- 
yt la-hest, apparently you go without cause. 

Grass, kwe/-kwul-li, hwe/-kwi, ka-gwulhw ; @ coarse grass used for mat-thread, gwus-sob. 

Grateful. See “Thanks”. 

Grave, place of deposit for the dead, skai-yu. 

Grave, serious, ai-ai-ash, ai-yi-yash (used also as a nickname). 

Grease, gravy, swus; tallow, sokhw-tud. 

Green (pale or light), ho-kwats, as-kwad-zil. Itisthe same as yellow. Dark-green, blue, 
or black, hi-tot-sa. 

Grind, to (as in a mill), o-bet-la-lékw. ‘ 

Grow up, to (as grass), shi-a’-li. To grow large, Klakhw us-tlakhw, lot-lil, us-tlot-lil. Mot 
to grow large, hwe-lad us-tlakhw (the d probably interposed for euphony). 

Guess, to, tla-balts; also to wonder. 

Gun, hul-to-mals, hwal-ti-maltsh (qu. from hwul-tum, @ white man); a double-barreled 
gun, sa/-le-uks (sa/-le, two) ; a five-shooter pistol, tsits-latsks; six-shooter, ye-latsks 
(from tsa/-lats, five; dza‘-la-chi, six); gunpowder, skwe/-litsh (Nisk.), kwatl-chub 
(Snoh.); @ bullet, te’-sud (arrow); shot, Sbo-kwalts; gun-flint, yakh-hwud (arrow- 
head); gun-screw, hu-chil-pe’-gwud (see ‘“ Twist”); gun-charger, also a charge or 
load, klo’-sut; ramrod, t/hut-se/-uk-ud. Loaded, tu-du-gwalts, tukh-dug-wush (from 
o-dug-wus, to put into). Have you loaded? o-tu-do-gwalts-chu? utl-ts-tad Lwul-ti- 
ma litsh (literally, “* Has your gun eaten ?” from o-utld, to eat). To shoot with a gun 
or bow, q. v., 0-tot-sil. 

Jaf 

Tail, klém-hwe’/-la. 

Hair, skad-zo, skud-zo. Hair of pubis, skwud-de; beard, kwéd. Od-hut/-zo-sub, to pluck 
out the hair. Twisted or braided hair, tob-shi-dud. See “Zo braid”. Bushy-haired, 
gwish-e/lus. Red-haired, w’k-kwét-lutsh (he/-kwétl-ud). Curly-haired, as-he/-butsh. 
With the hair parted behind, as-ku-cha’-go-pats. With the hair parted before, kok- 
shi-lus. The hair or fur of an animal, ta’-bid, ta-bets ; furry, hairy, as-ta/-bud. 

Ialf (in quantity), il-chukh ; (in length), il-tukh. Half asleep, il’-chukh as-e/-tut. Half- 
way (on a road), o-dug-wa/-bats. Half full, tut-Lluk’-gwus. 

Hammer, sukhwt-s’halt/-hu. To hammer, ot-s’salt-hu, ot-sus-sud (from tsus-ted, @ nail). 

Hand, the, Sha/-lat-chi. This is more properly the name for the fingers, there being no 
special one for the whole hand. Cha/-lesh, signifying the lower arm or the wrist, is 
also used. DERIVATIVES and COMPOUNDS: dza-at-chi, the right hand ; ka/-let-chi, 
the left hand ; awit-so/-sat-chi, stu-ku/-lat-chi, the palm ; slu-klal-tla/-chi, slut-lalt/- 
sat-chi, the thumb; kwe-bukh-hwat-chi, the knuckles ; ste-so-halk-sat-chi, the little 
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jinger ; suklh-lie/-a-lat-chi, the jingers collectively ; ko-bwa/-chi, ko-kwai-chi, k’sok- 
tal k’set’/-chi, the nails ; a-chi, the sleeve of a dress ; o-kwi-dat-chi, to take the hand ; 
kwul-la/-chi, the star-jfish ; tsits-latsks, a five-shooter ; ye-latsks, a six-shooter, from 
dze-lat-chi, six; shis-chuk-sit-chi, s’kets-k’set-chi, a jinger-ring ; so-kwat-chi, a 
bracelet of beads. See also numerals and numeral adverbs, dze-lat-chi, six; tkat- 
chi, eight; sa-lat-chi, twenty (sa-le Sha/-lat-chi, t2co hands); aud so on to sum- 
kwat-chi, a hundred. 

Hand, the game of (played with small wooden disks which are rolled on a mat), la-bal, 
sla-hal. See “ Games”, ‘* To bet”. 

Handle of anything, the, kwud-dub-ba/-lob (from o-k wud/-dud, to take), k wid do-bai-o-ched ; 
handle of a knife, chats/-a-bed ; an axe-handle, skub-ut-ud-al-li. 

Hang one’s self, to, hwe/-a-kwus/-sub. 

Harangue, to, o-zo/-hwub. 

Hard, strong (not brittle), swag-wil, kluk/-hu. 

Hat, cap, shwais (Nisk.), she/-ukw (from shuk’h, above, Sky.); a ioman’s hat, yul-le-a-kwud. 

Haul, to, o-ta’-hwot; haul (imp.), takh-hod; haul back, tukh-hod tu Jak’. 

Have, to, like the verb to be, is wanting. Its place as a possessive verb is supplied by 
the same adjectives, a-Gx and at-suts, words denotiug presence or existence, or by 
the connection. Have you any salmon? a’-ok kwi! sche-dad-hu? ul dug-we#? (liter- 
ally, present salmon with you). I have some, at/-suts. See, I have some (this) bread, 
he-lab, at-sats til sap/-o-lil (sap-o-lil, a borrowed word). In other phrases the words 
seem to be understood. J have a gun, ya’-shed hwul-ti-malsh. 

He, she, absolute, tzil, tzin-il. These are never used as nominatives to a verb, and in 
fact seldom in any mode except in the possessive ; as, his horse, gwul tzil sti-a-ke/- 
yu. Tor the most part, the verb in the third person, both singular and plural, 
stands alone, and, as elsewhere shown, this person in the present tense is the sim- 
plest form in which it occurs. Sud-ditl is, however, sometimes employed as a 
nominative; as, he hears, sud-ditl as-kla/-bot; he sees, sud-ditl o-la/-bit. Del-shid 
represents a person who is absent; e. g., del-shid, delshid s’hul-shit-sid (he under- 
stands), the pronoun being here duplicated for greater certainty. There seems to 
be no copulative in the third person, unless it be shi, which occurs in the following 
cases: at the (il) house, ul-shi a/-lal; that man there (he) upsets, o-gwal-shi al-te, 
te-itl stobsh; J hide it, o-chad-shis chid, where it is interpolated. This, however, 
may be a demonstrative pronoun. Sha, shal appear generally to follow the verb, 
though not as copulatives; e.g., Do you know (him) that man? a-said-hu-chu shal te-il 
stobsh? I know him, a-said/-hu-ehid sha’. He is here, at-sud-sha’. In the same 
manner, if (q. v.) is expressed by sas and sa-hwas. Jy husband is good-natured, 
klOb-6b-klOb shul-ta-ded s’chest-hu. Here shul-ta-did is compounded of shal, he ; 
ta, a particle, signifying that the ove spoken of is present, and de’-a-de, just there, 
as across the room. With these last appear to come hal and hal-gwa; e. g., that 
horse is not bad (a bad one), hal sti-a-ke’-yu hwe’ la pat/-latl; she likes you, hatl to- 
bet’/-sid hal-gwa’. The plurals of hal-gwa/ will be found under “ They”, and it may 
be conjectured that the final syllable is an abbreviation of gwad, who. The demon- 
strative pronouns often take the place of the personal, as will be seen under “ This”, 
“That”. See also “ It”. 

Heap, a (of earth), as-pud’, 
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cad, the, Shai/-yus; a round kead (one not flattened artificially), chat/-hus, spak-lus ; 
round-headed, as-puk-wus, as-hu-po/-kwus ; @ flattened head, ikh-pe’ lus. See “Body, 
parts of”. There are a few instances in which the Sélish word ken, ked, obsolete 
in the Niskwalli, is still retained in composition. These are mostly proper names 
of chiefs or persons of good descent, as Pat/-ke-nam, Lakh’-ke-nam, Hat/-te-a-ke/- 
nam, &¢., the meanings of which are lost to the wearers. That of the celebrated 
Yakama chief, Ka-mai-ya/-kén, signified in the Spokane, a cognate language to the 
Selish, ‘Head without a skull.” Other words in the Niskwalli preserving the ter- 
mination are: hu-ko-ked, the crown of the head ; he/-a-ked, to scratch the head ; as-pe- 
a ken, dead at the top; perhaps also tsmul-kén, the mink. 

Tlead-band (for carrying loads), st-kwa./-shid, sle-dal/-shid. 

Tear, to, as-kla/-bot (from kwilla‘-de, the car), as-lol-chid ; I hear, as-kla’-bot-chid; thow 
hearest, as-kla‘-bot-chu ; he hears, as kla-bot, sud-ditl’ as kla/-bot ; we hear, de-betl 
as-kla/-Lot; ye hear, gul-la-po as-kla/-bot ; they hear, as-kla/-bot til-gwa’. This word 
is one of several elsewhere mentioned, in which the verb is conjugated from an ad- 
jective form. 

Heart, the, st’saltch, st’sa/-le (in the sense of will, wish, opinion, disposition, &e., the 
heart being the seat of the mind), lhutsh: w. d., hutsh-ka/-lts, the eye-ball (heart or 
mind of the eye); shitl-hat-chub, to make up one’s mind. What do you think? 
what is your wish ? as-béd! gwud? kad®-hutch*? (literally, how! who® your* heart*). Is 
that your opinion? do you think so? (so! your? heart®?) as-is/-ta’ kad’ hutsh?? My 
opinion is such (of! mé heart so‘), gutl' at-sa* hutsh? as-is’-ta* 

I[cat, to, to put stones on the fire to heat for cooking, tlul éts, stuts-ults. 

Teavy, kh’-ab. 

Tide, to, o-chad. I hide it, o chad-shis-chid. Here the pronoun shis (‘t) is interpolated 
between the verb and the copulative. Where shall I hide it? al-chad kuts chad-zil. 
Hide yourself, chad-zil. From cha, a hole, q. v. 

Hill, spo/-kwab, sma/-del, klup. 

Hip, the, on the hip, hok-Whap. 

TTired (as @ horse), as-cholt-hu. 

Ilit, to (as a mark), o-tot-sod. I hit, o-tot-sud-chid. 

Hither, twul-te! (i. e, “to this”, place being understood). 

Tloax, humbug, to, o-ka’-ka-lad. You are humbugging, 0-ka‘-ka-léts chu. 

Hobble, fetter, to (as a horse), o-ke/-uk-ut-shid (from o-ke’-a-kait’, to hold, and dza’-shid foot). 

Hog, po-lo-kuks ; litter of pigs, ko-kok-shu. (Irench, cochon.) 

Hole, as-lo’; a hole in the ground, cha. DERIVATIVES, cha-ad, to dig ; o-chad, to hide ; 
o-chab, u-chab, to dig roots ; as-chats, hidden, the hidden or menstrual lodge ; chal- 
ko, a well. See “ Where”. 

Hook, catch on, to (as on a thorn), kle-kwal/-litsh; to hook or fasten (as with hooks and 
eyes), dug-kus/-séd. 

Hook. See “Fish-hook”. MIooks and eyes, klel’-gwid-gwul. 

Horizon (literally, the edge), e/-la-had. 

Horse, sti-a-ke/-yu (from sti-kai‘-yu, @ wolf); a mare, tau-il; foal, stit-ke/-yu, kat-ik. 
DERIVATIVES, tik-e-wAb, to ride (from o-hwob, a form of the verb “to go”). A 
horseman, tu-ste/-a-kul-la-gwid (from sti-a-ke-yu, and o-ke/la-gwil, q. v., 0 mount. 
See ** Neigh”, “* Hobble”, “ Hold”. 
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Things pertaining to a horse: saddle, hut-se’-lup-id (from si-la/-lo-bid, the 
shoulder); rope-bridle, kle’-datl-datl (from kle-tid, a rope); stirrup, sukh-sha/-de- 
bad; whip, q. v., hu-cha/-hwo-pud ; spur, suk-kol-chid. It is noticeable that in the 
languages of several western tribes, among which the horse is of recent importa- 
tion, the adopted name is derived from that of wolf or dog. In the Yakama 
(Sahaptin family), a dog is ku-si-ki-si, little horse, and it is evident that his name 
was transferred to the horse, and that he thus became the diminutive of his former 
self. In the Similkameen, the Shushwap skakh-ha, a dog, has been changed to 
ka/-ka-wap, and skakh-ha now means horse, and kui-kas-ska/ hum to gallop. When 
in 1850 the American miners introduced horses upon the Lower Klamath River in 
California, where previously they had never been seen, the Alikwas gave them the 
name of wa-gi chish’-e, or white men’s dogs. General George H. Thomas, United 
States Army, gives as the word for horse in the Yuma language, a-hot; for dog, 
a-hot-chu-cbu; and for eoyote or the little wolf, o-hot-tol-yu-e’. The idea of domes- 
ticity might naturally suggest the adoption of the name of dog, but that of wolf is 
rather singular. 

Hot, warm (relating to a place), Skwul, nus-kwul/-lum, 6ots-gul-le; (as to persons), see 
“Warm”. See “Hire”. 

House, lodge, a’-lal; roof, su-gwudst-hu; planks, sha’ las; beams, as-hu-lat-lab; door- 
way (the same as road), shug-w’tl ; jfire-place, s’ho’-da-le, (from hod, fire) ; floor, hul- 
lél-do-péd ; a seat in the lodge, swa-tekhw-tn ; bed-place, lul-lo-a’-sed; a menstrual 
lodge, as-chats (see “ Hide”); a sweat-house, s’hut-éts (Nisk.), wokh-tud (Snoh.). 

Household-furniture (see “Baskets”, “Blankets”, &¢.):—Box, chest, wak-kub, wuk-k’kub, 
wo-kap. <A trunk with brass nails, as-chitsh-s’do wuk-k’hub.  Ditty-box, to hold 
trifles, hud-de-gwég-sa-le’. Bucket, skod, skwe/-a-kwod. Borel, saus, sa/-sis. Bovl 
of horn, spul-kwus. Dish or plate (of stone), luk-wai; (of wood), lil-kwi. <A large 
dish, hekh-pai/-yultsh (hekw, large). A cup, hu-kwe’/-a-kod, sukh-ko/-kwa (see ko, 
water). Scoop, tuk-we/-lat. Tin kettle, tin ware, kaukh. Brass kettle, kwads-a-lat- 
hu (Kku-la’-hu, brass). Cast-inon pot, chet-la-holtsh (from chetla, a@ stone). Stone 
mortar or metate, ke-potl. Spoons, q. v., tsub-bed, kleb-bud ; (of wood), t’ko-boltsh ; 
(horn), ha“lékhw. Cradle, shal-taus, skuk-ke/-itl, syhal-ted-etl. A seat, sukh-a- 
gwud-de. 

How, stab. How do you go? stab ab kats 0kh? See “What”, a-hed. See under 
“ Strike”. 

Howl, to (as a wolf or dog), ka-wob. See “ Cry”. 

How many, kwed, kwe-did, kwe’-ditl. How many days ago ? (i. €., how many yesterdays ?) 
kwe-ditl dat? How many days to come? kwétshla/-he? How many dollars? kweéd- 
els? How many men? kwe/-ditl stobsh. See “Count”. 

ITow much, as-hed. How much a yard? as-héd' kwi? duteh-o' stuk-wub!? (how much! thé 
one yard’). How much must I pay ? as-hed kwad hutch guz-bud-ids/-did. See “Pay”. 
Take as much as you want (i. €., how much you want), kwud-dud as-he’ kwats hati. 

ITug, to, o-ko’/-hud, 

Iuneh-back, kau‘-its ; hunch-backed, as-kau/-itsh. This word is repeated as an incanta- 
tion if any tale is told by daylight, lest the hearers should become so. 

ITungry, ast-so/-wul, as-a/-wul. 

Hunt, to (animals), klo-hob. A hunter, so-ob-de (apparently from 0-hob, to go). 

Hurt or wounded, gwialt. See “Strike”. 


I (personal pronoun, absolute), at-sa, ut-sa, et-sa. I' and? (this>) yout, ai/-sa'-yukh? ti 
dug/-we'. (Nove.—The Indian always puts himself first.) Jy (of! me?) opinion’ 
[is] so*, gutl* at/-sa? hutch® as-is’-ta*. [Are] you’ angry? with® me‘ ? o-hét-sil? chu-hu 
twul’ at-sat? I! comb? [this*] myself+, te’ at-sa* Op-klo-sub?-chid’. 

(Copulative prefix.)—In the simple form, the above are never used as nomina- 
tives to a verb, but in combination with the past or future particles they are so 
employed, and are then to be considered copulative prefixes; e. g., with the past, 
tets, tet-sa, tits, tuts, siats, stits, sttt, stuts. J came, tet-sa-hwutl J have often 
gone, kad tets-0kh; ka-hat-la-hu tuts 0o-Okh. I came from Port Townsend, tul ad 
KA/-TAI stits atld. Long ago I came, es’/-tu a’-go stut klut-chil. I have done eating, 
o-ho/-yo tits utld. With the future particle, tluts, kluts. J shall go to-morrow, da’- 
da-to ki tlits Okh-ho, or kluts 6kh-ho. 

(Independent nominative.)—Kets, kits, kuts, kwets. These forms precede 
verbs or words used as such, but never become copulatives. They seem to be 
compounds of the demonstrative pronouns (having the force of the definite article), 
ki and kwi, with at/-sa, ut’-sa, or Gt/-sa. J can’t find [it], hwe kits aid/-hwu. TI dow’t 
know, hwe! kits a-said-hu. Where shall I hide [it)? al-chad kuts chad-zil? I did 
not know I was drunk, hwe a kwéts a-sai-alt-hu kets as-hwul-ku (the pronoun here 
being duplicated). 

(Copulative suffix.)—Chid, chud, shid, shed, shut. This is by far the most 
common form in which the pronoun is used. T see, sla-la-bit/-shid. J work, o-yai'- 
us-chid. I return, o-ta’-shit-si chud. Yesterday I came here, to-datl-dot shids 
ovhlet-chi twul te’. Last night I said, &c., ash-tu slat-la’-hel-shut tat-Lot-hots-bid. 
It is sometimes duplicated, If I go, ho-la/-chid klo-okh-chid. It may also be used 
accusatively after the imperative, Teach me, o-gwa/-la-chid. In several of the above 
examples it will be seen that where the verb is preceded by an adverb or other 
part of speech directly relating to it, the pronoun is referred back to the latter. 

Ice, an icicle, skakhw, ska/-ko. See ‘ Water”. 

Idle, lazy, unwilling, as-che’-litsh, che/-litsh. 

Tf, ho-la’, a-mél, a-bel. Jf I go, a-bél-chid klo-okh ; hoJa‘-chid kle-okh. See also “Per- 
haps”. 

Ignorant, ast-zat/-lab. I do not know how, ast-zat/-lab-chid. See ‘ Mistake, to”, od- 
zat-lab. 

Initate, to, 0t-du-so-wél. 

In, into, within, dekhw, de/-ukh, as-dékhw, us-dékhw, as-de/-ukh, us-dukhw’, hud-de’-hu, 
had-dekhw’. We are within the house, as-dukw/-chil-ki-a/-lal. Come inside, ut-lat-li 
hud-dékhw’ o-hud-dékhw-chu (imperative adverb). To put into (as water into a 
basin), o-dug-wus. 

Indeed, very, is-shi-de’. Very long ago, is-shi-de’ ha/-go. 

Indians. See “ People”. 

Insects ;—beetles, bugs, de. (generic), st’klit-la-al/-kum, slit-lal-kub ; flies, hwai-o, hai- 
o/-hwa ; humble-bee, mau’-kwa-lush; yellow wasp, ‘sukh’/-sud-dub; mosquito, kwad ; 
ant, mit-chi-lo/-la ; spider, to-pel (Nisk.), ho/-bub-ta/-k wil (Sky.), its thread, kled-tid 
(see “Rope”); flea, cho’-tub; grasshopper, ke/-ko-wuts; lice, béskh’-chad ; maggot 
of blow-fly, shod-za ; sting of an insect, te’-sid (see “Arrow ”). 


doz 


Tndustrious, as-baltsh. 

Infant. See “ Child”. 

Tnland, the interior, up a river, kaiklw, skaikh, kekhw, tak, stax. These words are 
often used in combination, as mis-kai/-hwu, stak-ta/-mish, 7. e., people that live 
inland. 

Tn shore, towards the shore (when on the water), ta-tuk-tus (from tak, inland). It is also 
the word of command, ‘‘ keep in”, ‘make for the shore”. 

Tron, a knife, as the iron, suokw; uo-kwed, an arrow-head of iron. 

Island, sti-chi’; (dim.) sti/-ta-chi. 

Jt, sas, sa-hwas. This at least appears to be the meaning of the words, ¢. g., Js there 
anything ? (any it), a-o/-kwi sa-hwas. Where is it? al-chad kwi sas? See also 
under “ He”. 

Interjections. For convenience’ sake, the order is reversed, as they are untranslatable. 
Ad-di-da’!! alas! expressive of grief or deprecation. It is the wailing ery for the 
dead. For an example see under “Wail”. A-ha! as in English. <An-a’! al-a’! 
denote deprecation, remonstrance against mischief, &c. At-shi-da’! expressive 
of surprise, astonishment. At-chi-da/-chi-du! the diminutive of the last, signifies 
a little surprise, coupled with pleasure or amusement. A-sash/-i-ma! (used only 
by women), denotes vexation, for shame! stop that! A-sash-e-b’ho-yo’! has the 
same meaning, but isemployed only by men. As-he/-hi-he’! as-he/-ha chu! for shame 
you! used in merriment. H/-si-uk! just so, very well. Ts-si! he/-si! expressive of 
satisfaction. E/-si-ab! €5/-si-ab! from es-si and si-ab, chief, a term of flattery used 
by women towards those whom they wish to propitiate, or sometimes in mockery. 
As a verb, it means to flatter or coax. It is a common salutation to a person of 
note on approaching a lodge. T/-ya’/! an exclamation in play, as when one pulls 
anothers ear. Ha-wo/! a salutation on arrival. Haukh! hurry! hurry up! 
Hi-ye’! expressive of amusement, derision, or disbelief. Hét/-sil! for shame! 
uttered with different degrees of earnestness or anger. Ish/-i-ba! another word 
expressing satisfaction or assent, very well. Is-sa’! i-sakh! impatiently calling 
the attention of one not listening, or enforcing a command; as, is-sakh ! ho-yukhw ! 
stop that! Stab! what! Woh! used in reply to is-sa’, what do you want? or 
indicates that one does not hear. To the same class of words belong “ Good bye” 
and “ Thanks”, g. v. A curious form is the converting a noun into an interjection; 
as, Stuk-ke/-wi-wu! oh! beaver, imploringly. 


J. 


Jealous, as-hutl; to be jealous, o-hut-lush. See *‘ Sick”. 

Joint, hinge, yuk-kod. 

Just now, da/-hu, dakhw. J have just come, da/-hu-chid o-hlut chi. See da under 
*¢ Presently”. 

K. 

Kamas, a bulb which forms a principal article of food (squilla csculenta). This is a“ Jar- 
gon” word derived from the To-kwat or Nootka, chamas, szect, and is in univer- 
sal use throughout Oregon and Washington Territory. To dig kamas, o-had-zut- 
lud; the kamas stick for digging the root, k\-ka’lid; the cross-handle of same, sukh- 
ha’-kia. 


Kettle (of basket-work), si-alt; (ef tin), kaukh; (of brass), kwads-a-lat/-hu, see “ Brass”; 
(of cast tron), chét/-la-holtsh, 7. ¢., stone-basket ; the cover, st@-kot-sid; the bale, tsub- 
a-ta/-de. 

Kick, to, 0d-z0'-bod, od-zo-but. 

Ivill, hurt, wound, strike, gwil-alt ; killed, kwo-ot-did. How many men were killed? kwe'- 
ditl kwo-6dt-did sto-o/-b’sh? The mode of killing is generally specified. See To 
shoot, stab, strike, &e. , 

Kiss, to, twiil-kot-sids, k0ts-a-dits. 

Knee-pan, hwai-yu, la-ka/-lot-sid. 

Kxneel, to, bil-al-hab, bil-a/-la-hab. 

Knife, snokw (i. e., iron); a two-edged knife, hut-tut-tap’ ; point of knife, se’-luks (end); 
edge, se/-la-huds; handle, kwud-dub-ba/-lub (from kwud/-dud, to take), chats-a-bed ; 
joint or hinge, yuk-k0d; sheath, suo-do-kwal’-li; notched, nicked, as-tutl-kwa/-bad. 

Knock, to, ’hu-tet-sut-sid ; to knock on the head, cha’-wa-tub ; to kill by knocking on the 
head, chikh-kekh/-tub. 

Knot, tangle, ot-tlots; to knot, to net, ot-tlots-ot; o-tlots-’hob, to catch sea fowl in nets ; 
klots-a/-lékw’, to tie. 

Know, know how, understand, q.v., o-a-said’/-hu. I! know? [to*| yout, a-said-hut!-shid? 
twul’ dug-wet. I have known' you [always*| a long time’, skos? tts-a-said’-tu! esh-e 
a/-gwo? dug-wet. Do you know that man? a-said-hu-chu shal te-il stobs’h? I know 
him, a-said’/-hu-chid sha’. I dowt know, hwe’ kits: a-said’-hu. Do you understand ? 
a-said/-tu-chu’? See “Understand”. It also means to be apt, expert at, &e. Truly, 
he is a great eater, titl' a-said-hu? kwi' sutld* (indced', he knows? his* food*) 

Knuckles, hwe/-kwi-bukh-hwa/-chi. 


L. 


Lake, tsa/-lal, tsa/-lutl (Nisk.), ha’-cho (Snoh.). 

Lame, as-hwut-lap, 7. e., broken (from o-hwutl, to break), kluk-shit. See ‘‘ Moot”. 

Land, to (to come to land), kla/-lel. See ‘‘ Shore”. 

Language. See “ To speak”. 

Lap, the, o-lil’. 

Lap, to (as a dog does water), tV-kaukh, fiom kla/-lap, the tongue, ko, water. 

Large, hekw, as-klakhw ; large round, muk-kwat-hu. 

Lash or lace, to (as a child in the cradle or the thwarts i a canoe), to tie, hukh-hud. I 
lash, huk-héd-shid. I have tied up the cat, kwad hukh-shid ta pish-pish. See “ Tie”, 

Late, tardy, to be, o-shob ; you are late, plur., o-shob-chil-lup; very late at night, ha-gwo 
tut-la/-hel, 7. €., long ago night. 

Lately. See “ Just now”. 

Laugh, smile, o-hai/-ub. 

Lazy, as-che’-litsh. See “ Idle”, “ Unwilling”. 

Lean (not fat), as-klo’-il, klo/-wil. See * Cold”. 

Leaning, dza‘-ka-gwil, from od-zakhw’, to blow down. 

Leave, to, a person or thing intentionally, ot-hiug-wutl, o-klug-wutl; to leave anything by 
mistake, ul-be-yaukh. 

Leaves of trees (narrow or acicular), st’kul-chi-chit ; (broad), chub-o-ba; leaves of the 
maple-tree, s’chot-la. 


Jot : 


Left, to the, kul-la-li-gwut; the left hand, ka/-let-chi; left foot, kal-shid. 

Lecherous, as-i-la-kwut. .See “To copulate”. 

eg. There is no name for the whole limb. See “ Body”. 

Leggings (of skin), hats/-a-be-dak’ ; « pair of leggings, yul-shid; an odd legging, kluk-shid. 
See “ Foot”. 

Tend, to. See‘ Borrow”. 

Level, su’hw ; level country, suk’hw-dop. 

Lick, to, kla/-kwal-lekw, from klal-lup, the tongue. 

Lie, to, o-bud-chub; a liar, tus-budsh ; one who tells fibs or little lies, tus-be-budsh ; it’s a 

‘ lie, budsh. It means also a hoax ; ‘+ fudge.” 

Lie down, to, o-tud-zel; lie down (imp.), tud-ze-lukhw’; lying on the belly (used of people 
only), as-takh’-ha-gwil; lying on the back, as-kukh (applicable also to things, in the 
sense of “right side up”). 

Lift wp, shuk-ud (shuk’h, up, above). 

Light (not dark), as-lakh’; the light, lakh (see “* Day”); to light (as a candle), ho-duk-shid. 

Lightning, wok/-sum. 

Like, so, as. See “ So”, “ Thus”. 

Like, to. See “ Love”, Good”. 

Timber, chap. 

Lisping, as-kle’-da-lékhw’. 

Tittle. See “Small”. 

Lizard, shel’-shel-a-wap ; salamander, pip-kat-zitl. 

Load, to. See “Gun”. 

Lodge. See “House”. 

Long (in dimension), hats. 

Long ago. See “Formerly”. 

Look for, seek, gwut-chid, o-dzél-hiit. Look! and presently? you? will find‘, gwut/-chid! 
dai?-chu® klo-éd/-hwut, 

Look out! take care! klob kat-si labt (good you see), from 0-la/-bit, to see. 

Looking-glass, Shu-lal-bus, from 0-la/-bit, to see. 

Loose (as a dress), hwut-hwulb’ (from o-hwutl, to break, q. v.). To loosen, untie, unfasten, 
gukh-héd’, from o-guk’, to open. 

Lose, to (at play), o-she’-gwi-tub, ot-sal-tub. T lose, ot-sul-chid. See “Bet, to”. To lose 
or drop anything, 0-ho'-but-sit. See “Drop”. I have lost [something], o-hwil-lalt- 
shid. 

Loud, a-kel’w; to talk aloud, 0-hot-hot a-kek’w. 

Love, like, to, o-hatl. I love my husband, t’s-hatl te-itl s’chest-hu. I love my wife, hatl- 
tu-chid tsi-it] chug-wush. Do you like me? hatl-to’bsh-chu-hu? See also “ Wish”. 

Lover (of either sex), skuds. 

Low (not loud), takh-hals. Speak low, takh-hals kats hot-hot. 


M. 


Maize, Indian corn, stul-éls. The word has some association with beads. 

Mammals. See “Horse”, “Mule”. There is no general name for quadrupeds. Buffalo, 
also cattle, kwist; calf, so’-lus; elk (cervus canadensis), tsuk/-w’sh; the buck, mai’- 
ets, kwag/-witsh ; doe, ch’lt-se’; calf, so/-lis; deer, ske’-gwuts; buck, as-gwa/-dukw 


(horned); doe, tault/-si; fawn, tul-la’, kai-ik ; “‘ big-horn” (ovis montana), ha-le/-wuts 
(Skagit); mountain-goat (aploceras am.), swet/-le; hog, po-lo/-kiks; grizzly bear, 
stub-tabl, schat-klub; black bear, Schét-wut; raccoon, blops; dog, q. v., ko/-bai, 
sko/-bai, ske/-ha; bitch, to/-witl; large wolf, sti-kai/-yu; prairie-wolf or coyote, ska’- 
um; beaver, sti-kukhw, sti-ka’-ho (Nisk.), stukh-hwu (Skagit), skan-nitch (Snoh.) ; 
muskrat, skud-dikhw, skud-deél (it is the beaver’s younger brother); sea-otter, na- 
hatl; land-otter, skatl (Nisk.), skul-kutl (Skagit); mink, ts’mul-kén (Nisk.), bes- 
chub (Skagit); weasel, kle’-cl’m (Nisk.), scha/-chum (Skagit); skunk, skub-bi-yu ; 
cougar, swan!-wa; wild cat, pe-chub; domestic cat, pish-pish (English) ; aplodontia, 
sho/-w’tl (it is the oldest of all animals); marmot (arctomys flaviventris), swe/-a- 
kwun; kamas-rat (geomys), skad’h (thief); hairy-tailed rat (neotoma), ko-dai/-yu ; pine- 
squirrel (sciurus), skad-zu; ground-squirrel (tamias), skwatzl; shrew-mole (scalops), 
pel-kut-chi; mouse, kwa/-tun, skwa/-tud; bat, pep’-a chi; seal, as’-hu (Nisk.), sopks 
(Sky.); porpoise, k’s-si’-0. 

The female of any animal, skla/-de, tau/-itl. 

Parts of animals:—Horns, gwa/-dukw; hoofs, s’k-kol/-shid; claws, kwakh- 
shud (toe-nails) ; hair or fur, ta‘-bid, ta/-béts; mane, kwus-satld; skin (with the hair 
on), Skwa/-sub (dressed), wo-ai-ib (i. e., worked); tail, smut/-ti-sup; tail of beaver or 
muskrat, stul-a-béd’; bladder, stis-hwad, spu-saltch, Shu’-pu; pawnch, kwas-ul-sh’d ; 
liver, Scha/-lob ; bone, Sblau/-yu; ribs, luk’h ; sinews, tidsh, tétsh ; flesh (of animals 
and birds), be/-yets; fat, sohw/-tud; entrails, kad-zakh’. 

Make, to, o-yai’-us. See “Do”, “Work”. 

Man (vir), stobsh, sto/-btish, (plur.) sto o/-b’sh, sto-bo/-b’sh, (dim.) sto’-to-mish; a youth, 
grown up, lug-wub, wul-lot-lil. See “Mankind”. 

Mankind, a man, (q. v., vir), stobsh, sto’-biish; woman, q. v., skla-ne, sla/-de; people, q. v., 
persons, Indians (homines), ats-il-tel’-mu; chief, si-ab; people of the better class, 
ska/-ka-gwutl; common people, si’-la-had; slave, sto’-duk; strangers (of other 
tribes), la-le/-ats-il-tel/-mu ; white men, hwul-tum; aged persons of either sex, skle/- 
bot, skul-le’-b0t; man or woman, lo/-litl slobsh or skla’/-ne; middle aged woman, 
old maid, klul-lub skla/-de; father, dc. see “Relationships”; lover of either sex, 
skuds; strumpet, tus-kud-dub; bastard, de/-bul-skud-dub; hermaphrodite, kled- 
0-6b; a posthumous child, hit/-lu-gwul-le/-gwad-dub; young man grown up, lug- 
wub; boy, cha/-chas, cha/-chesh; girl, cha/-chas sla/-ne, si-cha/-chas (see “Girl”) ; 
infant, de-bad-da (see “ Child”); children, we/-as-so; first-born child, schulh; 
fool, shwul-luk; hunchback, kau/-itsh ; thief, ska/-da, ttis-ka’-da, skai-ki-kai; liar, 
tiis-budsh; fat man, mukhw; friend, a/-shid, a-shud; “ medicine-man”, conjurer, 

40-dab/, sho-nam’ ; carpenter, o-pai-uk ; hunter, sob-de. See under “People”, “Place” 
- “Relationships”. 

Many, much, ka, kad, kat. Many persons, kat ats-il-tel/-mu; many things, kat es-tab’. 
You talk much, kat tad-sa hot-hot. Not many, hwe-la-ka’; not very many, hwe’-la- 
ka/-ka; many times, often, ka-hat/-la-hu; seldom, hwe-la-kad (at/-la-hu being under- 
stood). Ka is also used as the plural prefix; as, ka-sla’-de, women. 

The letter k appears to be the ultimate radical, not only of this, but of other 
words signifying quantity, abundance, and their derivatives, as, for instance, uk, 
some, and its modifications; also of the word ek-ke or ik-ki, denoting accretion, 
used principally in joining two numerals; as, pa/-duts ik-ki dut-cho, ten plus one, or 
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eleven, &c.; but sometimes also to reinforce ka; as, 0-ho/-yu-chid ek-ke ka’, I do 
many things. Jam further disposed to think that ko, eater, with all its derivatives, 
takes its origin in the same fundamental idea. 

Marry, take a wife, to, wsla’-lékw (sla/-ne, woman), obs chug-wusb. I wish to marry, 
ikh-che-gwa/-sub-cbid (from chug-wush, a wife). To take the wife of a deceased 
brother, ba-lot-sid-dub (sma/-lot-sid, brother’s widov). 

Marsh, swamp, s’che/-a-kwil; marshy, miry, as-gul-lu’-tud. 

Mask (used at dances, &c.), stet-kwa/-mits. 

Mast. See “Canoe”. 

Mat (of flat rushes), kot; (of round rushes), skwe’-gwut. The under mat of a bed, sla’- 
gwid (from sla-gwuts, the inner bark of the thuja); other bark mats, ch’t-lak’, es-chat’ ; 
mat-needle, klakw’/-tid ; scraper for smoothing mats, hud-da/-lu-sid (Nisk.), h’da/-de-set 
(Snoh.). 

Meat, flesh (of animals and birds), be/-yets; (of fish), talts. 

Measure. See Count”. 

Medicine (in the sense of physic), stul-jitkh’. A doctor, stul-jitkh ha-lékw-chid (from 
hut-la/ lekw, to suck, to raise a blister by suction), one of their usual curative pro- 
cesses. See “Medicinal plants”. 

Melt, to (as snow), Ot-zukhw’, dzukh-hwalts’; to become soft (as grease), o-bét/-lil, 
melted, as-met/-lin, as-bet/-lil. 

Menstruate, to ( for the first time), o-bais-ho-bil, as-bais/-hub ; I menstruate, as-batl, kwo- 
chid, o-batl-kwo-chid ; (subsequently), as-mal-ko. It would seem that the former word 
applies to a condition which has terminated ; as, ka/-bai is a girlwho has not reached 
her period, ond ho/-bil signifies cessation ; the menstrual lodge, as-chats (hidden). 

Merry, sat-se-kub (also used as a nickname). In Skywhamish, as-hu-sai-kub, the tail 
of an animal, expresses the same idea as in English waggish. 

Message, kwad’h ; to send with a message, o-kwat-sid-chud. 

Metals :—iron, snokw; brass, ku-la/-lat-hu; tin, kaukh; gold, he/-kwitl (red); silver, 
hok-ok dollar (white dollar). 

Middle (of length), it-lug-wuts, 0k-se/-gwus, o-dug-wa/-bats; (of width), o-da-gwitsh, 
o-dug-witsh ; around the midale, litl-o dug-witsh ; the middle section of a fish, so-di- 
gwa/’-bats. 

Milk (same as breast), skub-o’. 

Mind. See “ Heart”. 

Mine, gutl at/-sa (of or belonging to me). 

Miss, to (a mark), o-kwutl; I miss, gwutl-shid (equivalent to “ throw away”, q. Vv.) 

Mistake, blunder in speech, lose the way, to, 0d-zat/-lab ; I am mistaken, 0d-zat/-lab-chid. 
See ‘“ Tgnorant”. 

Mix, to; also to mistake one for another, o-bai-bal ; mixed, as-bal’. 

Moccasins, yal’-shid. 

Money. The currency of the North Pacific consisted of a species of “ wampum ”, known 
in the T’sinuk Jargon as hai’-kwa, made of strings of dentalium-shells a fathom 
in length, or as much as would reach from tip of the fingers of one hand to those 
of the other. Shells (of all sizes), net/-chu; of standard size, or less than forty to the 
fathom, hotl; smaller sizes, so-lakh, so-lukh ; coined money, da/-la (Eng.). 


do" 


Moon, slo-kwalm ; new moon, skét, o-kei’, wa-ket/-a-hub, es-két/-a-hu; full, te/-de-hap, 
ska-ka-lak’-ho ; eane, tsa, ttits-a/-lus-ho; dark of the moon, es-tukh-a-hu (gone out, 
extinguished). The signification of the other words was not explained. See “ ALy- 
thology”. 

Morning, klop. See Sunrise”. 

Mortar (of stone, for pounding seeds, a metate), ke-potl. 

Mother. See “ Relationships”. 

Mount, to (as a horse), 0-ke!-la-gwils I mount my horse, kai-la-gwil-shid hwul sti-a-ke/-yu. 

Mountain, swa’-tatsh, spo-kwub, sma-del; a snow peak, skels; a hill, klup; to ascend, 
o kwa/-tatsh. 

Mouth, kad’ hu; to open the mouth, o-ka’/-had ; to shut the mouth, 0-kub-bo/-sub ; with the 
mouth pursed up, as-to-batl-dutl; open-lipped, as-kad-as; themouth of a river, e/-lot-sid. 
This word offers some curious speculations ; as-kad-as, as shown, means open-lip- 
ped, showing the teeth, a term applicable to the kamas rat (geomys); ska@h; the hairy- 
tailed rat (neotoma), and the pine-squirrel (sciurus), skad-zu, All these, and especially 
the first two, are notorious thieves, ska/-da. It would therefore seem at least 

, probable that the animals took their names from their peculiar conformation, and 
their habits suggested the name which has thus obtained for thief. Further, the 
practice of courtship among young Indians is for the lover to lie with his sweet- 
heart, skuds, by stealth, whence o-kad-dab, o-kud-dub, wo-kud-dub-ukh, to court or 
make love to; tu-skud-dub, a strumpet ; and de/-bel skud-dub, a bastard or child 
without recognized father. Finally, the same root is found in skod-za-lékw’, sodomy, 
and in skud-za-labt/-hu, equivalent to the French bougre. 

Move (to make room), dzukh-tzut ; to move from place to place, gwitsh-gwitsh. 

Much. See “ Many”. 

Muddy, wet, as-lukw, as-luk-wa-dub ; to become muddy, tu-téwk/-o-bil, tus-te’-o-bil, ot-hu- 
pud-dub. 

Mule, hekw-gwil-de’ (hékw kwil-la di, big ears). 

My, gutl at-sa (belonging to me), tid, sh, shed, (fem.) sed ; my horse,gutl at-sa sti-a-ke’-yu ; 
I think so (so my heart), as-is/-ta tid hutch ; Tam glad (glad my heart), oju-il tid 
hutch ; my friend, shid-a/-shud ; my house, shed a/-lal; my wife, sed chugwush. Sh 
appears to be the prefix in addressing or speaking of male relatives; s, which is 
the feminine prefix also, in speaking of or to females, e. g., bad, father ; sha/-ba, 
my father ; skoi, mother ; sa/-ko, my mother ; ke’-ya, grandmother ; se-ke/-ya, my 
grandmother ; ka-se’, uncle ; shuk-us-e, my uncle, de. See “ Relationships”. 

Mythological characters. There is some confusion as to the identity and offices of the 
principal personages recognized by the different tribes, though the system is sub- 
stantially the same with all. The most important among the Niskwallies is Slo- 
kwalm, the Moon, who, in conformity witb their ideas and habits, is the elder brother 
and superior of Klo/-kwatl, the Sun, both having been born of a woman without 
the intervention of a father. The relation to these of Dokwibatl, the Skagit and 
Skyhwamish deity (so to speak) is uncertain. By some he was represented to me 
as the chief of all, holding the same rank with the Ika’nam of the T’sinuks, 
Amotekén of the Flatheads, and Time’hu of the Spokans. By others he was con- 
founded with Hwun-ne’. Slo-kwalm is the Spa-ka/-ni of the Flatheads, except that 
they, like some other tribes, thought the sun and moon to be the same, or at least 
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gave them the same name. Twan-ne’, Hun-ne’, or Hod-de/ is probably the same 
as the I-tal/-i-pas of the T’sinuk, the Spil/-yai of the Klikatats and Sinch-lep of 
the Flatheads (the prairie wolf), and as the Smi/-an (badger) of the Spokans; the 
western representative of Manabozho, the Great White Hare of the Algonkins. 
From their relations with the tribes beyond the Cascade Mountains, the name o7 
Spilyai is as familiar to the Niskwallies and Smian, to the Skagits and Skywha- 
mish, as their own names for that character, and even more generally used. The 
name of Hod-de or Hun-ne’ is very probably derived from hod, fire, which, according 
to some accounts, he introduced. It is not a pame for the animals mentioned, as 
the others are. Skotam was a female whose house was in the west, and who created 
pestilence and especially the small-pox. She ranked next in power to Hwun-ne’, 
by whom she was destroyed. The various demons who peopled the primeval world 
are called S’bui-am (Nisk.), Si-a-ye-hob (Skagit). The Niskwalli name appears to 
have the same origin as si-ab, or si-am, chief. They correspond to the T’sinuk, 
elip tilikum, or “ first people”, i. e., preceding mankind. Among them are Shwoi- 
Okw (the snail), the Tat-at-ble/a of the Klikatats, a gigantic ogress ; M’s-jug-wa or 
Zug-wa, frights or monsters ; the Kwak-wa-stai-mitkh, a race of pigmies skilled in 
fishing ; Ke-lo/-sumsh or ke-lo/-sam-ish, giant hunters of the mountains, and numer- 
ous others. Ti-yutl-ma is the spirit who presides over good fortune or luck of any 
kind (Ske-lal-i-tad). Tse/-at-ko are a race supposed still to exist, haunting fishing- 
grounds and carrying off salmon and young girls at night. 


N. 


Nails (of fingers and toes), ksok-tal’/-k’et/-chi, ko-kwa/-cbi. 

Nails (for boards), tsus-tud. See ‘* Hammer”. 

Naked, as-la/-gwit-sa. 

Name, sda‘, das. What is your name? gwat kwats’da’? What is his name? gwat 
kwis’das? To name, to give a name, o-da’-at-sid. 

Navel, blal’-gwa. 

Near, chicht. Come near (imp. ady.), chicht-chu. Nearly, hwe’-la-lil, i. e., not Jar 
[ from]. 

Neck, the, kai-ukh/-kwa, as-jadsh; throat, skap-sub. Necklace, jad-shib. 

Needle, pots/-det, pad-sted, to-ta-la/-pud. Aat-needle, klakw-tid. To sew, o-pat-sted. 
Thread, q. v., sakh-pats ( for the needle). 

Neigh, to, Ad-ze/-uk-ud, o-tse’-a kud. 

Net. See “Catch”, ‘* Fishing”, “‘ Knot”. 

Never, héd-du-ya, hwe-put-heéd. 

New, klaut, klo/-wut. 

Night, klakh, sklakh, slakh-hel, sklakh-hel; dark, sklakh; evening, slat-la/-he; mid- 
night, as-dat, is-dat; at night, ul ki sit-slakh’-hel; last night, to-tlakh’; last night at 
midnight, is-tatlakh’ ish-dat/; to-night, a/-ti-slakh’-bel. To-morrow night, da-da-to 
Ot slakh’-hel. Very late at night, ha/-gwo tit-la/-hel (long since night). See under 
“ Day” for relations of light and dark. 

No, not, hwe’. Compounns, hwe-kwi-stab, nothing (from kwi, it, and stab, a thing); hwe’- 
kwi-gwat, hwe/-kwi-kwad, no one, nobody (from gwat, kwad, eho); hwe/-la-chad, 
nowhere (from chad, where); hwe/-la-iil, almost, not far [ from]; hwe’-la-lelsh, soon 


(from lil, lel, far); hwe-la-hakw, not long until (from hakw, by and by); hwe-la-ka‘, 
not many ; hwe-la-kad, not often (from ka, many); hwe-ta’, nothing (trom ta, that) ; 
hwe as-is/-ta, not so (from as-is-ta, so). 

Noon, ta/-gwut, ta/-kwut, ta/-ta-gwut. 

North. See “Wind”. 

Nose, muk-s’n, muk’-shid; the holes for the nose-ornament, as-hwul-lo/-uks (from aslo, 
a hole). Hook-nosed, as-hu-cha/-tus ; long-nosed, hads-kus ; pug nosed, as-katks ; flut- 
nosed, as-hu-pelks; nostrils, as-lo’-lo (from as-lo’, a hole). To wipe the nose, duk-e- 
kWk-sud. You wear the nose-ornament, as-hu-shélts-k’s-chikh. 

Notched, dinted, as-tutl-kwa/-had. 

Nothing, for nothing (in the sense of without purpose, from mere curiosity, gratui- 
tously), also worthless, pat-latl. It is nothing to me, pat-latl al ut-sa. I aas merely 
laughing, pat-latl o-hai/-ub. Yow come early (i. e., unnecessarily so), al-chil pat- 
latl-chil. The word has apparently itself a root in at-la, to come, and is often asso- 
ciated with la-hais-ta, la-hest, understood to signify to come or go without pur- 
pose. Pat-latl-chid la-hais’-ta, I came for nothing, from mere curiosity, or out of 
idleness. See ‘* Good-bye”. That horse is not a bad one, hal sti-a-ke/-yu hwe’ la 
pat-latl. 

Now, a-te’-etl. 

Numerals. The cardinal numbers in this as in many other languages not confined to 
America are modified according to the objects to be counted. So far as yet 
noticed, however, the distinction in the Niskwally is confined to two classes, which 
may be termed simple cardinals and cardinals of value. In certain other languages, 
it is carried to a remarkable extent, indicating not merely the ideas styled by some 
writets noble and ignoble, animate and inanimate, but those of length, form, and 
such conditions of existence. The subject has been noticed in Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, No. 160, App. B. It is unfortunate that the inquiry in the 
present case was not pushed when the materials for this work were collected, as 
it remains uncertain whether other objects than money are included in the second 
form, or whether other forms exist. Father Mengarini, in his Grammar of the 
Selish (Shea’s Linguistics, No. II), says of the numbers, ‘They are duplex, one set 
relating to things, the other to persons”, and gives the digits accordingly. It is 
therefore probable that, as the two languages are of one stock, the same number 
exists here, but it is noticeable that the set relating to persons given by him cor- 
responds to that used by the Niskwallies for money, whereas in the Niskwalli the 
simple cardinal seems to be applied to men. It isa remarkable circumstance that 
the adjective sign as is often prefixed to these numbers, showing an instinctive, 
although doubtless an unconscious, idea of their place among the parts of speech. 

The system of enumeration was evidently quinary, and has gradually assumed 
a more decimal form, the tendency to contraction and changes from other causes 
obliterating the derivations of the second from the first five digits. The original 
root in the name of jinger, s’ha’-lat-chi, still remains in the words for six, eight, 
twenty, and the succeeding tens. The digits are as follows: 
Simple cardinals. Cardinals of value. 
1, as-dut/-cho, dut/-cho, che-élts. 
2, as-sa‘-le, —_sa/-lew, sla-elts. 
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Simple cardinals. Cardinals of value. 
3, as-klekhw, klekhw, kle-hwélts. 
4, as-bos, bos, bos-élts. 
5, tsa/-lats, tslat-selts. 
6, dze/-la/-chi, dzlatch-élts. 
15 tsoks, tsok-selts. 
8, Vka/-chi, Vka/-chi-élts. 
a hwul, hwul-eélts. 
10, pa/-duts (Skagit, o’ pun), pa/-dats-élts. 


The intermediate numbers follow in this wise: 11, pa/-duts ik-ki dut/-cho; 12, 
pa/-duts ik-ki sa/-le; 20, sa/-la-chi; 30, kle-hwut-chi; 40, s’mos-at-chi; 50, se-la/-chi- 
sa/-chi; 60, se-la/-chi a/-chi; 70, e-s0k-sa/-chi; £0, s’t-ka-chi-a chi; 90, ’hwal-a-chi; 
100, sum-kwa-chi. 

The following were obtained as applicable to counting men, but the prefix tu 
is certainly not always preserved, and does not belong to this sort of classification. 
See under “Past sign”. It requires farther examination to decide upon the radical 
character of the termination: 1 man, tu-dad-cho; 2 men, tu-sa/-le; 3 men, tut-/le’- 
hwal-li; 4 men, tu-bos-al-li. 

_ It does not appear that measures are counted as moneys, é. g., to measure, 
hai-kwa, or beads, by the fathom, tus-ko’-kwid. 1 fathom, t’hu-dad-cho; 5 fathoms, 
mwcha/-lak-hid; 10 fathoms, sa/-le-al-a-kid (two hands), tus-pe/-pa-dats. To measure 
by the yard, kwi-detl-tatl. 30 yards, sle-hwut-chi stuk-wub; 40 yards, bos.at-chi 
stuk-wub. 

In the following, it would seem that while days are not counted with moneys, 
months are. The instances are, however, too few to generalize upon: Three days 
from this, tu-sle/-hwatl-dat; four days from this, bos-atl-dat; jive days from this, 
tslets-atl-dat; three months, kle-hwélts slo-kwalm. 

Numeral adverbs: Once, wcha/-hokh; twice, tsa-bab/-a-hu; three times, kle- 
hwat/la-hu; four times, mus-at/-la-hu; five times, tslat-sat/-la-hu; six times, dzlat- 
chi-at-la-hu; seven times, tsok-sat-la-hu; eight times, t?ka-chi-at-la-hu; nine times, 
hwul-at-la-hu ; ten times, pa-dats-at-la-hu. 


O. 

Oar, hek-hobt (big paddle). 

Of, belonging to, getl, gutl, gwutl. The possessive particle. Melkéd’s horse, get] Mel- 
kéd sti-a-ke’-yu. Indian potatoes, gutl ats-il-tel’/-mu spe’o kts. That is not mine, 
hwe-la’ gutl at-sa. Cow’s milk, gwut] kwist skub-o’. 

Off, be off, away with you, go on, he/-wil, he/-wil-chu he/-wil (imp. ady.). See “Continue”. 

Off-shore, keep off. See “shore”. 

Often, ka, kads (many times being understood). I have often been to Olympia, kad tels- 
okh tud STE-cHAS. Many times, ka-hat/-la-hu. 

Old (of men), lo/-lutl; (of animals), tu-sak (abbr. of tus-a’ go); (of things, as clothing, worn), 
as-hwokh-w’t, swhukt. See “Worn out”. Of old, old times, tus-ago. See “For- 
merly”. 

On, upon (in the sense of above), shi-shuk’h, shi-ka/-buts; as to position, ul, al; on the 
mountain, ul shi skwa/-tatsh ; on one side, kle-beds. See “Side”. As to tiine, al; 
on the third day, al sle’/-hwatl-dat. See “On foot,” “On horseback”. 

One. See “Numerals”. 
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Ones self, shit]. To amuse one’s self, shitl-ha‘-had. Yo make up one’s mind, shit! ha- 
chub, 

Once (one time), weha’-hokh. Once on a time, see “Formerly”. 

Ouly, but, except, dai, dai-ai’, di-e’. No one knoves but I, bwe/-kwi gwat a said-hu dai ai 
et’-sa. There seems to be no connection ot ideas between this and dai, presently. 

Open, to, o-guk, guk-kot-sid-dub; guk-shids (imp.), open; as guk, us-guk, open (adj.)5 
o-guk-kub, to clear up (as the weather); Sguk-kil, daylight ; as-guk-kel, sunshiny, 
bright ; gukh-hed, to untie, unstring (as a bow), loosen as a dress. See under 
“Mouth”. 

Opinion. See “Heart”. 

Order, command, o-dab, ot-hu-de/-kwid. 

Other. See “Different”. 

Out, out doors, outside, shal-bekhw, shal-be/-ukh. Go out, he/-wil tu shal-bekhw. Zo go 
out, o-sheéd-zul. 

Outlet of a river, e/-lot-sid. 

Overflow, to, o-jats’. - 


Paddle, hobt; hek hobt, oar (hék, big); hob-ti, the ash (paddle-wood) ; ho-hobt-ti-kotl, 
ventral and side fins of fish. 

Pant, panting, us-ge kwakhl, sop sop (by onoma). 

Pantaloons, ye-lam-tsen, yel-la/-bit-shed. 

Paper, writing-, q. v. (tigured or spotted, see “Embroider ”). 

Part of anything, il-hwutl, from o-hwutl, to break or separate. 

Past sign, t’, to, tu. The idea of past, whether in connection with the verb, adverb, or 
other words, is conveyed by this prefix, which, however, when combined with pro- 
nouns, undergoes various modifications, such as tuts, stuts, &e. O-yai-us, to work ; 
tu-yai-us, he worked ; o-la’-bit, to see; ta’sla-la-bit-shid, I saw ; 0-0kh, to go; stits 
o-0s, I went ; to-tlakh, ash-tit-lakh, last night; to datl-dat, yesterday ; tis.a/-go, 
tu-sak, of old, old. In some cases, the past sign is idiomatically transferred from 
the governing verb to a succeeding one; as, I have done eating, o-ho/-yo tits-utld. 
Tu also appears as a prefix to certain nouns; as, tus-budsh, a liar ; tus-kad-dub, @ 
strumpet ; tus-ka/-da, a thicf; tut-stab, goods; tu-dad-cho, one [man]; tits’-le/- 
hwal-li, three [men]; but its meaning in this connection is not explained. 

People (homines), at/-sil-tel’/ mu, at/-sil-tel-bu, é. e., Indians. The word is used in the 
plural as regards persons, but there is also a plural form,.ats/-ets-il-tél/ mu. 

The word people, in the sense of a class, or as a race or tribe, is conveyed by 
the suffix mish, variously modified into m’sh, bish, or bsh; ex., Swul-chabsh, people 
living on the sea-shore, from hwultsh, the sea; Stak-ta-mish, Skai-hwa/-mish (com- 
monly written Skywamish), people living inland, from tak or stak and skaikh, 
tmland ; Sto’-luk-hwa-mish (usually spelt Stiligwamish), river-people, from sto/-lukw, 
a river (these last are names of tribes living back from Puget Sound); Sa-ma/- 
mish, Sa-ba’-bish, people living by hunting, from Sa/-me-na (Skagit), so-ob-de (Nisk.), 
@ hunter, an appellation given with some variation to bands in different localities. 
It is apparently also the meaning of Swa/-dabsh, the Niskwalli name for the 
Klikatats and Yakamas. The termination belongs to a very considerable number 
of other tribes, the signification of whose names cannot be traced, or are merely 
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local. This is the case with the Niskwallies themselves (Skwa’-li-a’-mish), the 
Dwa’-mish, Nu-so/-lupsh, Sko-pa/-mish, &e. Ki-lo/-sumsh or Ki-lo/-sa-mish is the 
name of one of the demon races. The particle mis or m’s, occasionally prefixed to 
proper names, may be only another form of the above, as in Mis-kai/-hwu, the name 
of a tribe on the Skagit (Ska-jit) River ; M’s-jug-wa, certain monsters. Another pre- 
fix often occurring in the names of tribes, the derivation and significance of which 
T failed to obtain, is nu, nts, as in Nus-klai-yam (commonly called Klallam), Nuk- 
sak (Nook-sahk), Nus-kop, Nu-so/-lupsh, Nakh-lum-mi (Lummi). See “Places”, 
“Mankind”. 

Perhaps, é@d-la, a-héd la (implying doubt or disbelief); as “it may be”, ho’-la, ho o/la, 
ho/-lus, ho-lukht; perhaps he is coming, ho-lus ku-da/ o-kluteh-il-ukhw ; perhaps I 
will go, ho-lukht klo-okh. See ‘* If”. 

Petticoat (the fringed dress originally worn by women), s’chad-zub, kle’tl-pikw, yel-a- 
wakh. This last word is probably a corruption of, or adopted from, the T’sinuk 
word kal-a-kwa/-ti, cedar-bark, from which the petticoat was generally made, and 
which gave it its name in that language as well as in the “‘ Jargon”. 

Pick, to (feathers), twalsh-tub; I pick (a bird), twalsh-chid ; to pick up with tongs or sticks, 
as a coal, huk-kéd, huk-ke/-ud. See “ Gather”. 

Pierce, run anything into one, to, shu-lad. 

Pin, toothpick, chits-chid-ésh-bud. 

Punch, to, o-tsi-le’-kwid. 

Pipe (for smoking), pakw; a large pipe, pa’-kwuts, 

Pistol. See “Gun”. 

Pitch, gum, resin, kwa/-lit’h. 

Place, a, swa-tékhw-t’n. The word has a very extended signification. It means the 
earth, or world, the ground, any particular spot, the site of a house or village, also 
the proper place of an individual in the lodge. Many names of places and their 
inhabitants present the terminations hu, hwu, miukh, &e., denoting locality, as, 
for instance, sakh/-hum-alt/-bu, the place of dancing, from sakh’-hum, a dance; Sno- 
kwal-mi-yukh (commonly written Snoqualmie or Snoqualmoo), a tribe on the upper 
waters of the Snohomish River ; Mis-kai-hwu, a tribe on the Upper Skagit. These 
are, in all probability, derivatives of the word tum-mékhw/ or tum-me/-hu, the earths 
lund, a place, now obsolete in the Niskwalli and other languages of Puget Sound, 
but still extant in the She-hwap mukh (Shis-hwap) of Frazer River, the so-called 
at-ua of Mackenzie, which, as the most northern member of the Selish, may be con- 
sidered as the mother tongue.* See *‘ Geographical names”. 

Placenta, the, a/-shud dikhl (Nisk ); hwat-ta-dikhl (Sky.), ‘the child’s friend”. . 

Plait, to. See “ Fold”. 

Plank, board, s’hul-as. 

Plant, sow, pi-da/lékw. 

Plants, herbs (generic), sklakh/-ho-dop; the stems of bulbous plants, &e., stob-shal-li, the 
under leaves, kla/-de-el-li, from stobsh, a man, sklade, a woman, the former being 
considered the male, and the latter the female part of the plant; @ flower, se-kai- 
sim; the skin of a bulb or tuber, klo-kwels-bid; seeds, klut-te-de/-wut; roots, as-pud. 


*Atna, according to Mr. Alex. C. Anderson, H. H. B. Co., in the language of the Tikali, or Carriers, 
their northern neighbors, means simply “ stranger.” 
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Rdible plants:—Maize, stul-els; the kamas, st’?kwau (Nisk.), sklol (Snoh ); 
arrow-head (sagittaria), spe’-o-kots, the name also given to the potato; wild tulip 
(liliwm), cha‘-lekw ; tiger-lily (LL. Canadense), tsa’-gwitsh ; wild carrot, sha’-gak ; the 
cultivated carrot, gul hwul-tum, sha’-gak, or white man’s carrot; turnips, di/-da- 
bokh; yellow dock, ta-bot-sa; prairie-thistle, sbolb; sunflower root, kals; dandelion, 
s’cho-balb; wild celery, skwul-buts; ground-grape (the tuber of a species of equise- 
tum), hup-hup (Nisk.), hatl-de’ (Sky.); root of brake-fern (eaten in times of scarcity), 
tud-de. 

Medicinal herbs :—WNettle, tsudsh, syhudsh (used for small-pox) ; thistle, ha/-hat]- 
chitl (to premote menstrual discharge) ; liquorice-fern (polypodium falcatum), skluelk 
(an expectorant) ; yarrow, kik-dzo!-hap ; diarrhaa (spirea), kats-a/-gwats, (dysentery); 
yerba buena, a ground-vine, so called in California, stot/-ho-dup, te/-hats (used for 
tea), which latter name also is given to common tea. Chi-che/-luts, a shrubby, swect-_ 
scented plant, is also used for the same purpose. There are a number of others em- 
ployed for different ailments, not recorded. Arbutus ura ursi, skai/-wa-duts, the 
leaves used for smoking. 

Miscellaneous plants:—Solomon’s seal (smilax), s’-ho!-ho-lop; Solomon’s seal 
(small species), mut-sets’-da-létl ; trillium, shukh-shu-bats (shuk’h, above), ka-lOb a 
swa-tekhw/-tu (the eye of the earth) ; columbine, tsum-tsum-us; wild pea, chitsh-la/- 
hwats; lupin, kwau’-se uts ; skunk-cabbage (symplocarpus kamschatcicus), kélt; gera- 
nium, huts-huts-ats’; honeysuckle, yai-do-uts (ye do, a sewing); sorrel, to’-buts; grass, 
skwe’-a-kwul li (Nisk.), sa/-hwil (Sky.); ** saw-grass”, iwe/-a-ke’; flax, ka gwaPhw ; 
a grass used for sewing mats, gwus-sob; sedge, ’ho/-pats; seed-stem of sedge, Slcks ; 
cel grass, kla/-bads; cat-tail rush (typha), o-lal; tule-rush, kwe/-kwats; brake-fern, 
cha/-lesh-uts (from cha/-lesh, hand); wood-fern, s’he-das!; small sand equisetum, tse- 
ba/-led ; ligneous fungi (growing on trees), pe-lol-kwad; toad-stools, tsal; liverwort, 
se/-yup a swuk-ke/uk (Nisk.), wuk-wuk-alks (Sky.), literally, the frog’s apron ; lich- 
ens, mosses, kwud-zab; Spanish moss, pol-ke (Nisk.), s’do/-kwa-lush (Sky.) ; grownd- 
moss, ke-chai; ground-pine (lycopodium), két-he-chaib. 

Play, to (to amuse one’s self), o-clia/-a-chatl, o-ha-had-shid. I amuse myself, am playing, 
shitl-ha had-shid. 

Please (some form of supplication), o-sha/-bits. Please to tell me, man, o-sha/-bits yet- 
sum tobsh. 

Plenty, enough, q. v., ka. 

Plough, to, hwe/-chi-dop. 

Pluck out, to (as the hair), o-hut/-zo-sub (from skud-zo, hair). 

Plumbago (used for paint), pi-ekht. 

Point of land, promontory, cape, skwetsks (Nisk.); schetks (Sky.). One in the forks of a 
river, sko-al’-ko. Point of a knife, needle, c&e., se/-luks. Pointed, hwudsks. 

Poke, to (as the fire), o-kléU-tud. See “To prick”. 

Portage, a, stukh-o-gwitl. Stukh apparently is a raft or other obstruction in a river. 

Potatoes, spe’-o-kOts (the root of sagittaria). 

Pound, to (as seeds or roots in a mortar), to/-pud, tse/-akw. To pound with sticks, drum, 
o-tla/-hwud-dub. Z'o pound or hammer, Ot-salt-hu. 

Pour, empty, spill, to, o-kwutl. I pour out, o-kwutl chid (qu. also o-kwult). 

Pout, to, ho-bai-ut-sid. (See “Lips”). 

Powder, See “Gur”. 
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Prairie, meadow, ma’-kwob, ba’-kwom. A small prairie, bab-a-kob. 

Pregnant, as-dze’-dzi-he’, us-kwe/-ukw. See ‘‘OCorpulent”. 

Present, existing, at-suts, at-suds, a-ok. For the use of these words, see ‘ To be, ‘ To 
have”. 

Presently, kla/-lad (dim., kla-lad-kli). The word is undoubtedly from the future particle, 
kla, klo, g. v.; presently, I will go, kla’-lad da/-chid kio’-0kh. DERIVATIVES, kla- 
Jats-a/-ta kluld/-bu, la-lud-hu (used in the sense of wait a little, after a while); lud’- 
bu chad-hu (an idiomatic expression seemingly equivalent to what is your hurry ?) 
(qu. also kluls, klul-set, stop; klul-set uk se-@bsh, stop walking); ha-akw, la-hakw, 
kla-kwu, a-kakw (dim., a/-kwi-ha/-kwi). In a little while I will go, da-chid klo-okh 
haakw. Give me, and presently I will return, abshits dai-chid klo-ta/-shid a’-kwi- 
ha’-kwi. Presently I will pay you, dai-chid tlo-ta/-sud a-kakw. See under ‘‘For- 
merly”, a’-go, ha’-gwo, &e. 

In the sense of ‘‘in the course of the day”, a’-ti-la/-he, to-day, and its contractions 
are used. Presently I will talk to you, a-ti-la/-be kleb-a-bot-hot twul dug-we. Pres- 
ently I will go, te-la/-hi chit lo okh. Go presently, dai-chu klo-okh teb-h’ye. Pres- 
enily we will eat, tel-hetsh klat-la’-atld. 

Soon is rendered by hwe’-la-lil, hwe/-la-lésh, not far off, or hwe/-la-hakw. 
I go soon, hwe’ la lelsh ho-tokw. The above words are used almost indiscrimi- 
nately in the sense of any future time not remote. Leél or la-lélsh, strongly 
accented, expressing distance. 

The particle da, dai, rarely occurs, except as associated with some future 
adverb, but its exact value has not been ascertained. It usually, if not always, 
precedes the verb, and serves as a support to tbe transferred pronoun. Its coun- 
terpart and derivative is found in dakhw’, da/-hu, just now, gq. v., and it forms the 
root of the word da/-da-to, to-morrow, and derivatives. 

Price. See “Barter”. 

Prick, to (as with a pin), o-klét/-ud, o-ho/-kot. I prick, o-ho’-kwut-sid’-chid. Also to 
poke the fire. 

Prize, to (with a lever), o-had-zut-lud. 

Property, goods, &e. See “Things”. 

Proud, jokh. 

Puddle (a poo! that dries up), as-tsup’. 

Pudenda, the, so-wikhl’, st-so’ witl. 

Pull, to (as on a rope), tikh-hod. To pull the hair, e-la’-chid. To pull to pieces, 
o-hwuts-ku-tub. 

Pungent, spicy, o-tlal’/-kwuh. 

Purpose, use ; also the instrument with which anything is done is expressed by the par- 
ticle, sukh, sikh. 

Sikh-hwo/-)iim, for sale, from o hwo/-yib, to barter, sell, &e.; sukh-hutl-kwed, 
a razor, from hwutl, to separate, and kwea, the beard ; sukh-a-gwud-de, a seat, from 
gwud-del, to sit, sukh-ha’ kia, the crutch-handle of a kamas stick ; su-gu-gwalt-hu, 
a broom, perhaps from kwatld, to throw away ; sukh-ko/-kwa, a cup, from o-ko/-hwa, 
to drink ; sukhwt-salt/-hu, a hammer, from Ot-salt-hu, to pound ; sukh-letsh, a sao ; 
sukh-pats, thread, from pad-sted, a needle ; a-hed kwi sukh-gwul-lalt-sid ? with what 
did he strike you? from o-gwul-lal, to strike. 
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Purr, to, hwal i-tut (the same as snore), from e/-tit, to sleep, q. v. 

Push, to, o-had-dud, ot-lo’-kwuts; pushed, had-tub, had-ded. 

Put, to. There seems to be no general word for the idea. To put aray anything, o-tluls’. 
I put away, o-tluld’-shid. To put on (as a hat), o-tlalsh’. I put on, o-tlals/-chid, 
o-klals/-chid. To put into (as water into a basin) o-dug-wus, from as-dukw, in, 
within. To put or throw anything ashore, bwub-bid ti-takt, from o-hwuf-bud, to 
throw, q.v. To put away a wife, id. To put down, o-but/-shus. To put the hand 
up (as to the head), as-pi-tlét-sub. Yo put out the tongue, an expression af desire, 
klal-lék-shub, from klal-lup, the tongue. 


Q. 
Quench, to throw water on, kwot-le/-chid. 
Quick, alkh, at-latlh (imp. of atla, to come), hai-uk’-lo. 
Quiver, to. See to *‘ Rock”. 


R. 
Rain, skal. It rains, o-kalb, skulb. 


Rainbow, ko-bat/-shid, ko-ma/-chin, from ko, water (Nisk.), skwk-sum (Snob.). 

Raft, or obstruction in a river. See ** Portage”. 

Rattle, to (as pebbles in a box, or by walking on them), ta-tsult-sukh (qu. also a rattle). 

Raw, lets. 

Read, to, o-la’-bit shal (literally, to see a paper); he is reading, as-la’-bit ki shal. 

Kieal, actual, tséds-ku. A real or actual deer (not a demon in the form of one), tseds 
ku ske/-gwuts. 

Fecollect, to, o-la/-had-hu. 

Red, he/-kweétl. 

Relationships :—father (spoken of by both sexes), man, bad; my father, sha’-ba; your 
Sather, de-bad ; mother, sko/-i (by both sexes); my mother, sa/-ko; grandfather or 
great uncle, tsa’-pa; grandmother or great-aunt, ke/-ya; my grandmother, se-ke/-ya; 
son, child, Vbe!-ba-da; daughter, sud-di-be’-ba-da ; grandson or granddaughter, e/-bats, 
e-muts; husband, chest/hu, s’chést-hu; wife, chug-wush; father-in-law, tsa/-ha; 
mother-in-law, suts-ha/-ha (or, the parents being dead, the uncle and aunt by mar- 
riage, of either party, the same); daughter-in-law, kwel/-hu; step-father, shetl-ba/- 
dab; step-mother, shikhl-ta/-dab ; brother or cousin, alsh (plur., a/-lash) ; elder brother 
or sister (the speaker being of either sex), ska; (the speaker being a man), kuk’h ; 
(the speaker being a woman), skuk-uk/ ; younger brother (by either), shits-o/-kwa ; 
younger sister, so’-kwa; brother-in-law (to a man, the wite living), hatl-tid ; widow 
of deceased brother or relative of deceased wife, sma-lot-sid ; sister-in-law (to a man), 
chi-mas’; brother- or sister-in-law (to a woman), chub/-bush ; wncle on either side while 
the parent is living, ka-se’; my wnele, shuk-us-e/; aunt, sap-pus; uncle or aunt after 
death of parent, ye-lab, ye-lam ; nephew, niece, or cousin of either sex, sta/-latl; niece 
after mother’s death, ski-la’ jut; widow or widower, skwéts. 

It would appear that the idea of abstract relationship exists, and that the 
simple word expressing such and such a relation may be used in speaking of a 
person, but that in speaking to one, the prefixed pronoun becomes part of the 
name. 

Itemove, to (from one place to another), gwitsh-gwitsh. 
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Reptiles :—frog, swuk-ke/-uk ; snake, bet-suts, bat-suts; rattlesnake, wekh-push ; lizard, 
shel-shel-a-wap ; salamander, pip-kat-zutl. 

Return, to (come back), bul/-kut-shed, from bel/-kwu, back. To give or pay back, o-ta’- 
sud. I! give in return’, o-ta/-shit-si?-chud!, Give! [me and] presently’ T° will returns 
(or pay back), ab-shits' dai?-chid® klo-ta/-shid-sid*. 

Revive, come to life again, to, o-pa’-lil. 

Ride, to (on horseback), tik-e-wab, from sti-a-ke/-yu, a horse, and o-hwob, to go. See 
“« Horse”. 

Ridicule, to, o-ka/-gwut, cha/-bed. You are making fun [of me}, ka’-gwut-chu, See 
“Abuse”. 

Right, good, blob. That is right, good that, klob o-ta’. [It is] right so, klob as-is/-ta. 
Right (correct or true), séts/-ko, tséds-ku, tsits-ku. Right side up, as-kuk’h. To 
the right, dza-ha/-le-gwut. The right hand, dza-a’-chi. Right foot, dza’ shid. 

Ring ( finger-), Skéts-k’se/-chi, shis-chuk-sit/-chi (from s’ha/-lat-chi, jingers). Ear-rings, 
slit-lo-a/-di, sklug-wa/-di (from kwi-la’-di, the ear). 

Rise, to (as the tide), o-pe/-lap; spe/-lap, flood tide ; pe’-lukw, @ spring; perhaps also 
o-pul-hu-tsut, to boil. To rise (as a river in a freshet), overflow, o-jats. 

River, sto-lukw; a creek or small river, sto’-ti-lukw, ste-to’-lukw ; the forks of a river, 
as-e/-uk’h; delta of a river, a-se/-uk-se/-uk ; mouth of a river, e’-lot-sid ; point of land 
between forks, sko-al-ko, q. v. 

Road, trail, doorway, shug’-w’tl; forks of road, as-e/-ul’h. 

Roast, to (on a stick), o-kwulb, o-kwalb, o-kwulm ; (on hot stones), kul-sid. 

Rock, stone, q. v., chét!-la; a slide of rock from a mountain, shwukhw. 

Rock, to (as a cradle), to quiver as a pole fastened at one end, to “ teeter” (as on a board 
supported in the middle), 0d-za/-kwut; the elastic stick to which the cradle is hung, 
dzakw’-ted-étl. 

Roll, to (as a ball), o-tut/-chid. 

Roots. See “ Plants” and “ Trees ”. 

Rope, ta-bebld, kléd/-gwild ; hide rope, kled/-tid ; twig rope or withe, ste’-di-gwut. 

Rotten, wél. 

Round (in form), as-ka’/-lakw. 

Round the middle, litl-o’-dug-witsh. 

Row, to, o-lel’-shid, klel/-shid. Zo row like a white man, o-lel’-shid gul hwul-tum. 

Lun, to, o-tla/-wil, tel-a/-wil. 

Rumble, to (as the belly with wind), tsut-tolsh (Nisk.), to-kwot-sud-tud dutsh (Sky.). 


S. 


Saddle, hut-se/-lup-id, from si-la/-lo-bid, the shoulder. See “ Horse”. 

Sail, a, po’-tud. Make sail (imp.), chil-po’-ted. Take in sail (imp.), hwut-sed-lid to- 
pot/-v’d. Qu. from o-hwutl, to separate. See “* Canoe”. 

Salt (the substance), ka/-kam. To taste of salt, o-tla/-tlab, 0-ka/-kab. 

Sand, earth, soil; also, anything fine, as dust, powder, se-gwes-tulb, skwes-talb. 

Sar, a, sukbt-letsh’. To saw (as lumber in a mill), o-be/-a-kwait/-sut. 

Say, to, o-€l’-gwut, 0-ed/-i-gwut. What do you say? o-ed-i-gwut-chu? What does he 
say? 0 @d-i-gwut-Vta’? What do you say? (plur.) 0-ed-i-gwut chil-lub? What do 
they say? o-ed-i-gwut del-gwa’? What is said? 0-ed-i-gwut as-ed-i-gwut ? 
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Scalp, skwa’-se-buts. 

Scold, to, si-ab/-o-ku, from si-ab, chief (literally to “ lord it”). They scold, yaw’-o-ku, 
yab/-o-ku. 

Scoop (for bailing a canoe), tuk-we/-lat. 

Scrape, to (with a knife), o-sa/-had-shid. 

Scratch, to (with the nails), to claw, tsme/-a-ko-dop, he/-bid. To scratch the head, ie’-a-ked 
(see “Head”). To scratch the face, 0d-lwe'-chus. To seratch the hands, o-hwetsh’- 
at-chi (Wha/-lut-chi, the hand). Scratched, as-hwétsh. To rub against anything, rwe'- 
kit-su. See “ Cut”. 

Sea, the, hwultsh; whence swul-chabsh, people living by the sea, and probably also 
hwul-tum, @ white man, as coming from the sea. Searoards, towards the sea, off shore, 
chakhw ; keep off, cha-chukhw, cha-chug-wus. The sea-breeze, stol-chahkw. 

Seasons, the :—spring, péet/-lo-ki o-he/-nud-dub, a little warm, (dim. of had-dub) ; swm- 
mer, had-dub, s’had-dub, warm, from hod, fire ; autumn, let-us-bukhw, pad-to-lus ; 
winter, a hwus/-tus-sub, tas-sub, from tus, cold. The distinctions are not clear 
except between warm and cold seasons, and the periods are not spoken of in any 
definite sense. 

Seat, chair. See “ Sit, to”. 

See, to (also to shove, q. v.), 0-la-bid, o-la-bit, probably from lakh, light. See “ Day” and 
“ Future sign”. 

PARADIGM. 
Present. 
I see, &c., sla-la-bit-shid, as-la-la-bit-shed. 
Thou seest, sla-la-bit-she-hu. 
He sees, sud-ditl o-la/-bit, sla-lab-ta be-ta’. 
We see, sla-la-bit-s’chil. 
Ye see, sla-la-bit-shil-i-pu. 
They see, sla-lab-del-gwa’. 
Past. 
T saw, ta-sla-la-bid-shed, tas-la-lab-chid. 
Thow sarest, ta-sla-la-bid-shu. 
He saw, ta-sla-la-bid (pronoun omitted). 
We saw, ta-sla-la-bid-shil. 
Ye saw, ta-sla-la-bid-shil-lip. 
They saw, ta-sla-la-bid-del-gwa’. 
Future. 
T will see, kla-la-bid-shid, ki kliits-la/-bat. 
Thou wilt see, kla-la-bid-shu. 
He will see, kla-la-bid (pronoun omitted). 
We will see, kla-la-bid-shil. 
Ye will see, kla-la-bid-shil-lup. 
They wiil see, kla-la-bid del-gwa’. 


Imperative. 


See, he-lab, e-la’-bit. 
See ye, la-bid-tle’. 
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No other infleetions could be obtained. The above show the most regular 
form in which the verb exists, but in actual speech it varies greatly by elision, 
&e., as will be seen by the examples. What do you see? stab kads-la/-bit? Who 
do you see? gwat Wo-la/-but-chu? When did you see [him]? put-tab ki-tats-as- 
la’-bit? Look out (imp.), klob kat-si labt. Take good care of my house, klob kats- 
as-la/-bit shed a-lal. 

Seeds of plants, &e., kiutl-te-de/-wut. 

Seck, to, o-dzel-but, gwut-chid (imp.). See “ Look for”. 

Seine, net. See under “ Fishing”. 

Seldom, kwe-kwad; hwe-la-kad, not many [times]. 

Sell, See “ Barter”. 

Send, to (on a message), o-kwat sid (from kwad’h, a message), kwai/-ikhl; to send one as 
a pimp, kwe-a-kwai-ikhl. 

Sew, to, o-pat-stad (from pad-sted, a needle, q. v.). 

Sexual words. See under “ Feminine prefix”. 

Shadow, tsal-bid (Nisk.); sit-i-gwud (Sky.); a penumbra, muk-kwe’-gwa-do. It is the 
shadow of the soul as tsal-bid ts of the body. 

Shake, tremble, to (as a log by standing on it), be/-a-kwait-sut. To quiver or rock, q. v., 
od-za/-kwut. To shake hands (take the hand), o-kwid-dat-shuds (from o-kwud-dud, 
to take, s’ba’-lat-chi, the hand, and a/-shud, friend). 

Shallow, as-shékw’, as-shi-ukw’, as-ji/-uk. 

Shame! for shame! het/-sil, from o-hét-sil, to be ashamed, q. v. In a jocose way, as-he’- 
hi-he’, as-he/-ha-chu. He is shaming me, o-he’-hut sélsh. See also “‘ Interjections”. 

Sharp (edged), kle/-jit-chi, hwuts. Sharp (pointed), hwud-zuks, hwudsks, hwot-skus. 
To sharpen, to whet, as a knife on a stone, 0d-zuk-kud, by onoma (see also ‘ To wail”), 
od-za/-kad. To stab, tsa/-kad. 

Stave, to. See “ Beard”. 

She, tzil, tzi-nil’ (same as he, q. v.). 

Shirt (of cotton), spimpt (Nisk.), pol-tud (Snoh.); @ skin shirt, pat-sub-uts, shi-put (the 
latter probably a corruption of the English word). 

Shoes (of leather), tkwab-shid, from stuk-wub, wood, and dza/-shid, foot; moccasins, 
yal-shid ; moccasin-strings, klét’-shid, from kle-did, to tie, and dza-shid. See “Foot”. 

Shoot, to (with gun or bo), 0-tot-sil, ho-tot-so-pum tot-sa-de’. JZ shoot, 0-tot-so-chid. 

Shore (towards the), tu-takt, ta-kudt’, from tak, inland (see “‘ Towards”). Keep in shore, 
ta-tuk/-tus. Come ashore, kwe-tukht-li, kwai-i-bot-li. Put or throw ashore, hwub- 
bud tu-takt. To go ashore, o-cho’-ba (see “ Inland”). For “ Off shore” see “Sea”. 
The words tu-takt, &e., are used for “ towards the shore” when on the water, and 
“ towards the interior” when on land. 

Short (in dimension), skak!-hu-ab, lekh-hu, uk-ho. 

Shot, sbo-kwalts. 

Shoulder, ta‘-lakw, si-la‘-to-bid; shoulder-blade, ska/-lek-sud. 

Shout, to, tse’-uk-ad ; to shout to, or call any one, kwe/-ad. 

Show, to, o-la/-bid, o-la/-bit. The same as the verb “to see”, which see for paradigm. 
Show it me, labt-to-bish; I show you, o-labt-hu-bet-sid-shid; to show how, see 
% Teach”. 

Shut, to (as « door), tuk-kod, tkot-sid-dub; to shut the eyes at one, to wink (an expression 
of vexation or in fun), Ot-se’-po-lil; I shut my eyes, o-tse/-pul-shid. See “ Hye-lids”. 
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Sick, jealous, to be, o-hut-lutsh ; sick, as-hutl. Are you sick ? as-hutl’-chu? Tam sick, 
give me some medicine, as-hutl’-chid ab-shits uk stul-jitkh. Ts your! heart? sick®? (are 
you jealous or vexed?) as-hutl? kwad' hutch? My! heart? is sick® towards you (Lam 
Jealous of you), as-hutl’ kid! hutch? twult dug-we’. 

Side, on one side, kle-béds ; on this side, at-lel’-gwitl; on the other side, di-el-gwitl, di-a- 
bats ; on the other side of a hill, di-a’-bats al shi spo/-kwab ; right side up, as-kuk’h ; 
upside down, as-hukw. 

Sing, to (of people), o-te’-lib; a song, te’-lib, ste/-lib ; (of birds), o-hwe/-hwud, i. e., to 
whistle ; singing in the fire, gut-te’-ud ; ste/-lim, an incantation to bring success with 
women. 

Sink in, be mired, to, o-chuk-wub. 

Sister. See “ Relationships”. 

Sit, sit wp, to, gwud’-del. Come! (you®) and sit® [here], at/-la!-cho-ho? gwud-del’; a seat, 
sukh-ha-gwud-de (sukh, wse or purpose) ; o-gwud-del-schid, T get up, i. e., to a sitting 
posture. 

Skin, hud-zad-mit (the human skin); skwa/-sum, the skin of an animal with the hair on 5 
wo-ai/-ub (7. €., worked), a dressed skin ; to skin an animal, o-kwel-chid. 

Skull, shau-utsh. 

Sky, shul’h, See “ Above”. 

Slander, to, 0-yai-li-hub (to tell tales of one); she speaks ill of you (plur.), 0-yai/-li-hub-chil- 
lup (from yai/-em, @ tale). 

Slap, to, tul-ka/-pad. 

Slave, sto-duk, (plur.) sto/-to-duk. 

Sleep, to, o-e/-tit. DERIVATIVES, as-e’-tiit, as-e/-tiitsh, sleepy, asleep ; hwal-e/-ttit, to 
snore, to purr ; o-kul-ki-lal-i-tut, to dream ; it-sa-li-tit-tut, to tell one’s dreams ; ski- 
lal-i-tiid, the power derived from dreams, magic. We will sleep, klo-e/-tit-chitl-de-betl. 
Let me sleep (good TI sleep), klob-chid 0-e/-tiit. 

Sleeve, a/-chi. See “ Hand”, 

Slide, to (as on ice), o kwut-sub, 0k-sa/-gwil. 

Slowly, ta’-has (see “ Low”, not loud), ta/-hats, takh/-hals. 

Small, mi-man, mi-mad (see “ Child”), cha’-chas. 

Smell, to (good or bad), o-e/-hul, o-so/-bod. I smell [something], ds-hob-tid-shid. 

Smoke, fog, ste/-uk-wil, ste/-a-kwukh, ho-kwe/-litsh. 

Smooth (flat, level), suk’hw. 

Snake, bet-suts, bat-suts ; rattle-snake, wokh-pish. 

Snap, to (as a dead stick breaking), kle-kwa/-lits-chid. 

Snore, to, hwal-e/-tiit. See “ Sleep”. 

Snow, ma’-ko, ba/-ko. See “ Water”, ko. 

Snow-shoe, hud-shad-bid. 

Snufile, to, se/-tud. 

So, as, as-is’-ta. I think so too (so! my? heart*), as-is'-ta’ tid? hutch. I don’t think so, 
hwe ki-sa-so-ta tid hutch (an idiomatic phrase), probably for kwus-is-ta. It is not 
good so (in that way), hwe-la-tlob as-is’-ta; it is sometimes abbreviated to as-ta/. 
Not so, hwe as-ta’. Thus, in this way, kwus is’-tas; the termination ta is probably 
the demonstrative particle (see “ This”), 

Soap, huts-go-sud. 
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Sodomy, to commit, skod-za-lékw (an exclamation, often used in opprobrium). Skud-za- 
labt-hu is evidently derived from this, and seems to be equivalent to the French, 
bougre. 

Soft, es-mét-lin, as-bét/-lil; to melt or soften, as grease, o-bet/-lil. 

Some, uk, uks, ak, ak-i, aks, oks, uk-uk, kuk-ka, ek/-ke. See ‘‘ Many”. 

Song, te’-lib, ste’-lib. See ‘“ Sing”. 

Soon, hwe’ la-lil, hwe/-la-lélsh. Are you going soon? hwel-la-lélsh ho tokw? at-i-lakh- 
he kits 6kh? See “ Presently”. 

Soul or spirit, sul-le’. See ‘ Shadow”. 

Sour, o-cha/-pab. 

South. See“ Wind”, 

Sparks, ?kwa/-bitsh. 

Speak, talk, to, o-hot-hot. What do you say? stab! kats? hot-hot®? (what! you talk®). I will 
talk again, klo-ho’-hot ma-pot. Speak (imp.), hod/-ho-dukhw’. Let me speak to you, 
atla hot-bot-chid hwul dug’-we. Are you! a chief? [that] you® talk* to? me? si-ab/?- 
ehu-hu! kat/-su® hot/-kot* hwul’ at/-sa®? To talk loud, o-hot/-hot a-kékw’. Speak low, 
ta/-hats kats hot-hot (low your talk). Speech or language, s’hot-bot. 

Spear, skwét-lub ; jfish-gig, stet-kwub; pronged spear for birds, tse’-a-kwuts ; pointed 
spear-head, tatl; to spear or pierce, tsa’-kad, ut-satsk. See “ Stab”, 

Spill, pour, empty out, o-kwutl. J spill, o-kwutl chid. 

Spit, to, o to’-wut, 0-to’-kob ; saliva, kwul-ot-sid. 

Split, to, chukb/-hud ; split, as-lokh’ (as-lo, a hole) ; to sp’it open or burst, kwe’-chid (also 
used transitively). 

Spoon, kleb/-bud, tsub-bed’ ; (of wood), t’ks-boltsh ; (of horn), ha/-lekw (Nisk., from hut- 
la/-lékw, to suck), kla/-b’ks (Sky.). To eat with a spoon, klo-bod’. 

Spotted, as-klulkh, as-to’-a-buts ; (of an animal), as-klakl-ka, as-tlukt’kl, as-hlukl-kut ; 
Jigured (as calico), as-hal; with a spotted face, as a piebald horse, tu-kwok-wus. See 
Wihwte”: 

Sprain, to, o-kul-lab. 

Spring of water, pe/-lukw (from. o-pe/-lap, to rise); one rising under salt water, mo-lats ; 
tus-al-ko, a cold spring (from tus, cold). 

Spunk of rotten wood, to’-pi, suk’-wut-tut. 

Spur, suk-kol-chid. 

Squeeze, press, to (as berries in the hand), o-tse/-ukh. 

Stab, pierce, o-lukh-hw6t, la-hod, shu/-lud, tsa/-kad. 

Stammer, ikh-o/-yus, as-ho/-yiis (Nisk.), tis-at-chits (Snoh.). 

Stand up, to, kl-he/-litsh, t’hélsh. 

Stars, chu/-sud. Many of the constellations have names, of which the following are 
specimens :—The Belt and Sword of Orion, le-li’-yi-was. They represent three men 
taking fish. The Great Bear, kwa/-gwitsh (the elk). The four stars which form the 
animal are followed by three Indians and a dog. The Pleiades, s’ho’-dai, represent 
toad-fish. The Hyades, bud-da/-lu-sid, a scraper for smoothing mats. The Morning 
Star is le-he/-lél-lis (day-light has come). The Evening Star, kla-hai-lal-lis (twilight 
has come). These two are respectively the younger brothers of the sun and moon. 
Falling stars, meteors, klo/-hi-€étl, o-hwét/-lil. They indicate the death of some 
chief. If the meteor leaves a train, it is a female. 
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Stare, to, ask-hes. The dcer stared at Do-kwe-miatl, ske/-gwuts ask-hés-kwi Do-kwe-ma’l. 

Stationary (as a vessel at anchor), as-bas. ; 

Steal, to, o-ka’-dub, from kad’h, skad’h, ska/-da, a thief. TJ steal, o-ka/-dud-chid. I 
never steal, hwe kits a-said-hu kwi ska/-da (literally, [ dowt know the thief, i. ¢., 
how to be one). 

Steam, o-pukh-hwub. 

Stecp, as-ku-lo/-sum. 

Step over, to (as over a log), tukh-hukh-ba/-bats. 

Stick. See “ Wood”. 

Sticky, adhsrent (as pitch), as-kle/-uk, as-tle’-uk. 

Stiff, sup. 

Sting of an insect, te/-sid. See Arrow”. 

Stink, to. See * Smell”. 

Stitching, embroidery, Shal. 

Stone, rock, chet-la; stony, chetch-tla; gravel, chi-chitch-tla; a cast-iron pot, chét-la 
holsh ; the white pebbles on a beach, Who!-ku-belts (from ho-k0k’h, white). 

Stoop, to, dzuk-keél’, 

Stop! ho/-bel! ho/-be-lo! This word seems only to be used in the imperative. It is the 
common exclamation when one is teasing, or annoying by conversation. Stop 
talking and go to sleep, o’-be-lo e’-tut-tu. Stop (doing or going), kluls, klults. Stop 
walking, klul/-set uk se-ebsh’. Stop tickling, klul-sid 0k-yup-sid (see “‘ Presently”, klul- 
dukhw, «nough). Stop there, that’s enough (when one is helped to food), hai, haikh. 

Straighten, to (as a bent bow), ta-push-k’shid. 

Strangle, to, kl-kwap-sab-tub. 

Stretch one’s self, to, te-ti-la-had-dub. 

Strike, wound, to (also to kill), o-gwul-lal. J strike, o-gwil-lalt’-shid. Yow strike (Sing.), 
o-gwitl-lals’chu. He strikes, o-gwil-lal’ts. A man struck me, o-gwil-lal/-tub us-ched 
as-Shi dut/-chu stobsh (literal meaning not ascertained). With what did he strike 
you? a-héd kwi sukh-gwul-lal’tsids (here the literal meaning can hardly be given; 
a-hed signifies hov, in what manner, and sukh, the prefix to the verb, instrumentality). 
LESH ’-HAT will strike you, klo-gwul-lal-tub chukh as-shi LESH-HAI. To strike with a 
weapon, o-lukh’-hwod ; with a stick, uts-tukh-hwob (from stuk-wub, @ stick); with 
the hand, o-tut-so/-sbud, o-tus’-sid. J strike, o-tus-tshi/-chid. 

String, cord, anything to tie with, huk-she-déd’; a bow-string, tukh’-hwitsh ; to string a 
bow, tat-hwetsht’ ; to string beads, tu-sha/-gwéb, du-shakhw’. See ‘“ Rope”. 

Strip one’s self, to, kla’-gwits-ab. 

Striped, as-hep; (with broad stripes), as-kulkh-hulk as-hul/-hul-elts’; (eith narrow ones), 
as-hudsks. 

Strong (like iron), klukh-ko; (as a man), as-hwil-lukh/-hwu. Qu. whether from shwul- 
luk, a fool. 

Suck, to (as a child), o-kub/-o, from skub-o, breast or milk, q. v.; (as a doctor for the pur- 
pose of raising a blister), hut-la/-lékw. See “Medicine”. 

Sulk, to, od-hét/-sil-is, {rom o-hét-sil, to be angry, and sil-tis, the forehead. See “Angry”. 

Summer. See “Seasons”. 

Sun, klo-kwatl; sunrise, klop; sunset, nat-la/-hin; sunshiny, bright, as-guk/-kel.. The 
derivation of klo-kwatl seems to be the future particle klo and the verb atla, to 
come. See “Future particle”. 


Surf on the shore, dzol-chu, o-te/-a-kus. See ‘ Waves”. 

Surprise, to (to attack unawares), o-hab. 

Swallow, to, o-mi-ka/Jékw. 

Sweat, to, o-kwul-kwul. Presently you three men will sweat, hwe-la-lil'-cbil-lup? o-kwul- 
kwul’ gwul-la/-pot klekhw® sto-to/-bsh® (not far! [off | you sweat’ yout three men®). 

Sweep, to (as dirt), o-e/-a-kwud-dop. 

Sweet (to smell or taste), o-kwa/-gwab. 

Sweetheart or mistress, skuds. See ‘‘Court”. 

Swell, to (as a bruise), o-shukhw (shul’b, above); with the belly swollen from sickness, 
ash-hu-shwe/-gwut. 

Swim, to, o-te’-chib, wu-te/-ebib. 

Swing, a (for amusement), swus-ke/-lis, ye-do, from yai-do-uts, the honeysuckle-vine, so 
used according to one of their tales. 
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Take, catch, to, o-kwud-dud. Take your letter, kwud-dud tats’hal. Take and carry [that], 
kwud-dud okh-tu. Take as much as you like, kwud-dud as-he’ kwats hatl. Take 
Jood (an expression used to one going on a journey), luk-kwud. To take one’s hand, 
o kwi-dat-chi (see ‘‘Hand”). To pick or gather (as berries), o-kwud-dud. The handle 
of a knife, &e., kwud-dub-ba/-lub. To take off (as a hat), o-hwut-sid; to take out 
(as the ear-or nose-rings), idem; (imp.), hwut-sud. To take care of, see “Sce”, 
“Catch”. 

Tale, story, yai’-em; whence, 0-yai-li-hub, to speak ill of one. 

Talk. See “Speak”. 

Tail of an animal, smut-ti-sup (Nisk.), as-hu-sai/-kub (Sky.). The last word also signi- 
fies waggish. Tail of beaver or muskrat, stul-a-béd ; of a bird, of a fish, skwukhlt. 

Tall, hats (long), sad-zup. In showing the height of a person, the hand is held up 
edgewise; of an animal, flatwise. 

Tame (as cats and dogs), kwal; (as horses), hai/-yil. 

Tangled (of hair), as-ke’-a-kab; (of thread), Ot-hlots. See “not”. 

Taste, to, wutl-ha-le’-hu-bit; a good taste, sweet, o-kwa/-gwab; a bad taste, o-tat/-sub; 
sour, 0-cha/-pab; salt, o-ka/-kab, o-tla/-tlab ; pungent or spicy, o-tlal’/-kwub. 

Tattooing, sklet-litsh ; tattooed, as-tletl; I tattoo, ast-létl-shid; tattooed in lines, as- 
hudsk (striped). 

Teach, instruct, show how, to, o-gwal. Show me how, o-gwal-la/-chids. 

Tear, to (as cloth), se’-kwid, o-hwut-tub ; torn, as-hwut. 

Teeth, dza/-dis. 

Tell, relate, o-yét/-sum, o-gu’-sid. Tell me to-morrow night, dai'-chu? klo-yet-sum? da/ 
da-to* Ot? (a/-ti) slat/-la-hil® (by and by! yow will teli® to-morrow’ at? night). The verb 
is here a future imperative. Tell me (good' you? tell*), kidb!-chu? wi-y et-sum* tobsh (2) 
To tell tales of one, 0-yai-li-hub (from yai’-em, a tale). To tell one’s dreams, see 
“Dream”, “Sleep”. 

Testes, the, ba’-ch’d or ma/-chin ; scrotum, sis-hwa/-ad, from swa/-hwad, a bag. 

Thank, be grateful, to, o-kul/-la, he-uk/-ul-la. These words seem to be used indiserimi- 
nately by the sexes. They are, however, less common than the following : 

Thank you from one man to another, he/-a-shud; from a man to a woman, 
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hes’-ko; from a woman toa man, ish/-i-ba. He/-a-shud is a compound of € or e-ekh, 
yes, and a/-shud, friend. This last word cannot be used to a woman without insult. 
Hés-ko is in like manner formed from e-ékh and sko, a word denoting or bespeak- 
ing good will, and perhaps connected with sko‘-i, mother. Ish-i-ba isan interjec- 
tion denoting satisfaction. It is drawled out in a coaxing or whining tone. To 
thank, o-kwud-de/-hud. I thanked Pat-ke/-nam, o-kwud-de-hud-shid twul Pat-ke’- 
nam (literally, to him), from o-kwud-dud, to take. See “Take”, “Shake hands Ul, 

That. See “This”. 

There, to-di, al-to-di (at there). DIMINUTIVES, al-to’-di-di, there a little way ; close at hand 
(as in the house), de-de’, di-di’, de/-a-de, de/-di-de ; thither, twul-to’-di. There are 
three schooners at Steilacoom, klekh-hwal-gwitl tc-di schooner al Stil’ a-kam. Here 
klekhw signifies three; al, at; gwitl is a suffix denoting direction; to-di, there; and 
al, at. 

They (absolute), détl, ditl, tsa/-ta-ditl. All of them, bokw detl. They work, tsa-ta-diti 
o-yai/-us. Let them go before, tu lo-Okh-shiitl dze/hu. Shi-itl here appears to be 
a plural copulative, as shi, the singular; but neither are satisfactorily known. 

Copulative :—Del-gwa, ul-gwa, tul-gwa. They see, sla‘-lab del-gwa’. What do 
they say? o-ed-i-gwut del-gwa’? What are their names? gwat ki s‘das ul-gwa/? 
They hear, as-kla‘-bot tul gwa’. The words are apparently a compound of the 
preposition with gwat, who. 

Thick (in one dimension), as-pel; large reund, muk-kwat/-hu; a fat man, muk-hw. 

Thief, ska‘-da, tus-ka‘-da, skai/-ki-kai. 

Thigh, sa’-lup, sa/-lap (Nisk.), jesh-id (Sky.); inside of thigh, hwats’l-ha. 

Thimble, kwi-ékw!, hwitkh-kwi-6kw’, hwékhw-kwi-ekw (originally a sailov’s ‘‘ palm”), 
from hwe-kwi-e’-uk, scutella. 

Thin (in dimension), ti-tésh. 

Things, goods, property, stab-dop, tits-tab, es-tab, sta-béwks. The word appears to 
have its root in stab? ahat? as is also the case with the T’sinuk ik/-ta. Rat-es-tab, 
many things. Hwe kwistab, there is nothing. The ultimate root of both is possibly 
in ta, this or that. See *‘This”. 

Think of, to, to make up one’s mind, shitl hat-chub. 

Thirsty, as-tak-o (ko, water). I am thirsty, as-ta/-kot-shid. 

This, that, the, ti, te, ta, til, te-itl, ti-el, &c., la, le, ki, kwi. 

There does not seem to be any marked difference in the demonstrative particles 
in regard to distance, where it is not remote, ti and te being used indiscriminately. 
Both have the value of the definite article, which it seems idle, here at least, to 
distinguish from a pronoun. 

Te! at/-sa? Gp-klo/-sub*-chid‘, T comb myself, i. ¢., this! me I comb. At/-la twul 
te’, come here or to this. To-datl dat!-shids’ ot-hlut-chi? twult-te”®, I? came® here (to* 
this’) yesterday’. At/-sa! yuk? ti? dug/-we', I! and? (the*) you. To-hat-suds! ti? 
skud-zo* ash-to-ha‘-go', formerly? my (the?) hair? was! [long]. Abshits’ ti dug-we? do 
you give [it]? Hutl ti ka-ka, resembling the crow. Te-lakh-hi, to-day. A-ti-lakhb-hi, 
“on” to-day. Te-ti hwul-tum @hul-shat/-sid, that white man understands. Tik-e- 
wab te-de la-atl, there he comes on horseback (de abbrev. of de-de, dim. of to’-di, there). 
A-te/-etl, now (at this, time understood). Kul-lub’ ti-el sti-a-ke/-yu, that is a vicious 
horse. A-said-hu-chu shal te-il stobsh? do you know [him] that man? T's hatl te- 
it] schest-hu, I love my (this) husband. Natl-tu-chid tsi-itl (fem.) chugwush, J love 
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my (this) wife. O-gwal!-shi? al*-tet te-itl? stobsh®, that man is upsetting (upsets! he? at® 
there: that? man®). Kul gwat sti-a-ke/-yu te-itl? whose horse is that? (the value of 
the affix itl is not ascertained). He-lab', at-stits? til’ sap-o-lil*’, see, have some bread 
(see!, present? this® bread’). O-ed-i-gwut t’ta’? does he (this one) understand? Twat- 
shit-sid ta’, he understands. Okh-ho ta de-bad, go to your (that) father. Stab-o-ta’, 
stab-’ta/? what is that? There, at that, al-ta’. From there, til es-ta’ (as, es, is, mod- 
ifications of a, at). It may be matter of consideration whether ta is not the root 
of stab, what, wu. d., stab-dop, things, and as-is-ta, so; kwus-is-ta, in this way. La 
and le have the same meaning, but are generally, if not always, copulative. Hwe 
la tlOb as-is’-ta, it is not good so. Hwe' la? tlob alt dug-we?? do you not like that ? 
(not! that? good to* you’). Hwe la gutl at-sa, that is not mine. Hwe la lélsh, soon ; 
hwel-la?-lélsh® kits! 0kh® (not! i?? long’ I* go’). Hwe-la-lil, not (it) far. Hwe-la-chad, 
no (the) where. Hwe-la-hakw, not long since. Hwe-la-ka’, not many. Kwa-te-la? 
(gwat, te, la), who knows? (of persons). Cha-de-la? (chad, de, la), who knows ? (of 
things). It is also the root of “ far”, lil, lél, la-lil, la-lél, and its derivatives, ‘ differ- 
ent”, la-le, lul-le’, da-le’-te, and to alter or change, la-le/-it-ub. 

The particles ki and kwi appear to be used also, but in a much more indefinite 
manner, é. g., da-da-to-ki tluts okh-ho, to-morrow we will go. In these, ki appears 
to refer to the word to-morrow. As-klo’-hwil ki se/-la-chid, my back is cold. Chad 
kats aid-hu ki stObsh? where did you find the man? Hwel-ki? sa-so’*-ta* tid? huteh®, 
I dowt think so (not! thé so® thist my? mind®). As-la/-bit ki s’bal, he is reading (sees. 
the writing). As-dukw!-chil ki’ a/-lal4, 2é [are] in! the’ house’. Stab kis’das? what 
[is] its name? Gwat kwi s’das? what is his name? (who the name). Gwat! kw? 
sdas’ ul-gwat? what are their names ? (who! thé name their’). WKwi si/-la-had, those 
common people. Al-chad kwi sas? where is it? (at where that it). A-o/-kwi (a-0k- 
kwi) sa-huas? is there anything? (is the it). Hwe’-kwi-stab, nothing. Hwe kwi- 
chad, nowhere. Hwel-kwi-gwat, no one. Chad kwi tats sta’-gw’sh? ahere did you 
buy it? (where that you trade?) WKa-kwi sla/-de u-chab, many (those) women diy. 
As-héd! kwi? dut-cho® stuk-wub*? how much! the? oné yard! ? Chad kwi shug-wtl 
twul UT-SA-LA-DL? where [is] the way to U-SA-LA-DI? 

Thread, lo-é\b’, sukh-pats. See “Needle”. Yarn, sult, suld. See ‘Trwist, to”. Mat- 
thread of coarse grass, gwus-s0b. Spool-thread, hekh-ka/-bats sukh-pats (hékw, large). 

hither, twul-to’-di. A little that way, twul-to-di-di (dim.). See “There”. 

Thou. See “ You” (sing.). 

Three, kiékhw, us-klékhw’. See “Numerals”. 

Throat, skap-sub. 

Throw, to (as a stone, stick, or viata), o-po/-sud, hu-bo! sid. I throw, o-po’-sud-chid. To 
throw away, throw down, o-hwub-bud; liwub-bud tu-takh, throw [it] ashore. Throw 
out the water (as from a canoe), ho’-bed hwul-ko (see “Stop”, Put”). To throw 
away, empty, spill, q. v., o-kwatl, o-kwutl (see Miss”). 

Thunder, hwe'-kwa-de’. This is also the name of the “Thunder Bird”, the flapping of 
whose wings produces the sound. 

Thus, in this way, kwus-is-tas, from as-is/-ta, so, q. v.; a woman is formed in this way, kwus- 
is-tas sla/-ne dikhl-sa kwus-is-tas; in a different way, lul-le/-k wus. 

Tickle, to, o-ki/-up, ke-yup-tub/; I will tickle you, klo-kwi-up/-si-chid ; stop tickling, klult/- 
sid 0k-yup/-sid; ticklish, as-ki/-up. 
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Tide, dzo-kwush-tub; flood tide, du-h’yel’ (Nisk.), spe’-lap (Snoh.), from o-pe/-lap, to rise; 
ebb, o-hwa!-datsh (it falls) (Nisk.), shut?b (Snoh.); high tide, o-kwa’-bats; low tide, 
tukh-sha‘-bo. O-shut/-lukh, to leave dry, as by ebbing of the tide. 

Tie, to, klots-a-lékw’, kle’-did (see ‘‘Rope”); to tie a knot, ot-tlots-0t; a knot or tangle, 
Ot-tlots. See ‘not”. 

Tight (as a dress), as-ke’-lits. 

Times (number of ), at'-la-hu, used only as a compound, from at/-la, to come, signifying in 
this sense recurrence. See ‘‘Numerals” (adverbs); see also ‘ Yesterday”. 

Tin, tinware, kaukh. See ‘‘ Metals”. 

Tired, as-hwa/-wil. I! am tired, I' worked? (at') much* to-day®, as-hwa-kwil?-chid!, 0-yai- 
us’-chid! at-at-ka? at-i-slakh/-hel®. 

To, tu, tud, twul, hwul, gwul. Go out doors, he’-wil tu shal-békhw. Where rill you 
go? tu chad kats Voki? Go you before, tu Yokb shi-itl dze/-hu. TI have often gone 
to Steilacoom, kad tets’ Okh tud Stil-a-kum. hither, twul to-di. Come here, at/-la 
twul-te’. J know (to) you, a-said-hut twul dug/-we. Are you angry with (to) me? 
o-hét-sil-chu-hu twul at’-sa? Where is the road to Puyallup? chad kwi shug-w’tl 
twul Pu-yal’lup? Go to another place, okh-hot hwul-kul la-le’ swa-tékhw-tu’. Go 
a little that way, okh-hot hwul to-di-di. Almost (to) dead, hwe‘-la-lil gwul at-a-bud. 
Almost out, hwe la-lil gwul et-sukhw. His horse, gwul tzil sti-a-ke’-yu (to him 
horse). 

Tobacco, sma‘-nash. 

To day, a-ti-slakh’-hel (7. ¢., on or at this day), a-tilakh‘he, ’tes-la/-hi, te-la’-hi, tel-h’ye 
tel-hétsh. These contractions are widely used; as, in the course of the day. See 
“Presently”. 

Together, klal-bas. Both together or alike, klal-bas' as-is’-ta? bo’-kwi' sa/-le* (together! to? 
alls twot). I go too, klal-shid-bas o/hwob. Here the copulative prououn, shid, is 
thrown back and interpolated between the two syllables of the adverb. 

To-morrow, da’-da-to, from da, dai (see ‘Presently”); no-kwatl-da‘-to, apparently from 
klo-kwatl, the sun, and the same particle. It is often used interchangeably with 
to-datl-dat, yesterday, although the meaning of each is clearly enough defined ; but 
it would seem that the idea of the Indian is rather that of distance of time than 
its past or future relation, and in the use of all words relating to it a similar con- 
fusion exists. For days subsequent to the morrow, see under ‘ Yesterday”. The 
word is often used in the Spanish sense of manana, after a awhile. 

Tongue, kla‘-lap, klal-lup; kla‘-kwa-lékw, to lick; klai-lek-shtib, to put out the tongue ; 
’tl-kaukh, to lap, é. e., lick water. 

To-night, a-ti-slakh-hel, the same as to-day. Little distinction is made between the two, 
as see “Day” and “Night”. 

Torch or candle, lukh-shud, from lakh, light. Bring a light, lakhs lukh-shud. 

Torn, as-hwut, from o-hwut-tub, to tear. 

Tortoise, al'-a-shik. The word has probably been borrowed from their neighbors, the 
Klikatats. 

Towards. See “To”. Towards the shore, tu-takt’, ta-kudt’, from tak, inland. Keep in 
shore, put in, ta-tuk’-tus (imp.). When on land, the words signify towards the inte- 
rior. See “Sea”. 

Towel, hu-kwas/-sud. See “To wipe”. 
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Trade. See “Barter”. 

Trees (generic), tsuk-hwul, stuk-hum (stuk-6p, wood); a standing tree, as hokw, as-tsak’- 
hot; a living tree, se/-gwuts; a fallen tree, kla/-di, ast-zak’; a dead or old mossy tree, 
as pe/-a-kén (kén, head, obsolete); yer, tsa’ ha-bed, ts-hub-bed ; thuja oregona, *ce- 
dar”, hi-paikhl, h’pai-ats ; yellow jir (abies douglassi), sche-be’-dats ; red fir or spruce 
(a. menzesii), tsa/-hwe; hemlock-spruce, tk-hud-de’, sko’-puts ; arbutus menzesti, kolt, 
chuts; white cak, cha/-duts; acorns, chads, chats; alder, yes-Sa’-wi; cottonwood- 
kwa-de/-a-kwats; aspen, kwe/-kwa-de/-a-kwats (dim.); ash, hob-ti (paddle-wood) ; 
willow, sa/-puts, st-sa/-puts; white maple, chot luts, cho-ot-luts (chotsh-ot-luts, @ 
place where maples grow); vine maple (acer circinatum), tuk/-ke-te-kuts; dogwood 
(cornus), kwu-da-be/-duts, pup’p-ke/-yets; hazel, ka/-po-ats; the nut, kakh-po; aralia, 
chi-cha/-chel-wi. 

Parts of trees:—a stump, sul-la’-gwup; bark (generic), schub-ed, scheb-it; 
limbs, branches, Schast; outside bark of thuja, so’-kwub; inside bark of thuja, sla’- 
gwuts; roots, kwelp (Nisk.), stakhw-sbid (Sky.); leaves (narrow or acicular), sh-kul- 
chi-chil; (broad), chub-o/-ba; leaves of the maple, s'chot-la; wood or sticks, s?kop, 
stuk-dp, stuk-wub ; pitch or resin, gum, kwa’-litl. 

Tremble, to (with fear or cold), o-chad-dub (qu. by onoma, as English, chatter). 

Trickle, to (as a spring from the rocks), ot/-sut-hub. 

Trot, to, sét’-sat-shid. 

True, truly, tsuk-ho. It is true (in answer to the assertion budsh, it is a lie), tut’hl, 
tut-lo. That is true, that’s a fact, tsits-ku, tséds-ku (in assent). J tell you the truth. 
tsuk-kads hot-hot at-sa-yet/-sum. Tell me the true story, yet-sum a-kas-kap. 

Turn, to (to turn aside), klelkh ; to twrn anything round or over, 0-ad za-kad; to turn the 
face away, kokh-he-gwud, sko-kwi-gwut ; to turn one’s self (as in bed), dzal-kos; to 
turn one’s back, thu-ba’-bid. 

Twist, to (as a cord), to roll on the knee (as in making yarn), tu-chul-pud (Nisq.), sulb 
(Sky.); I twist, tu-chul-pud-chid ; twisted, ikh-lwu-chulp, as-cbulp; yarn, sulp; @ 
gimlet, chelp-lin; to bore, chul-p’t-t’d, tu-chul-pud ; to play at the game of disks, which 
are rolled, o-tsul-tub, 0-tsal-tub; @ gun-screw, hu-chil-pe-gwud. Qu. ta-tsalt-sukh, 
a rattle. 

iW: 

Unchaste, as-hwul-ku (foolish). 

Uncover, to, o-gwe/-lid. , 

Under, beneath, klip, klep, klip-a/-buts; wnder the house, klip ul thi a/-lal. See “Deep”. 

Understand, to, as-kla’-bOt, as-tla/-bot, s’hul-shil-sid (see ‘‘To know”, o as-did-hu). Do 
you understand? as-tla‘ bot-chu? I understand what yow say, as-kla’/-bot-cbid a 
tat/-sa hot/-not. Do you understand that Klikatat? as-kla/-bot-chtkh/-hwu alk/-il 
tob/-shud dud Swa/-dabsh ? (literally, *Twisted-haired Klikatat”. The Klikatats, 
called by the Sound tribes Swa/-dabsh, wear the hair braided into a knot in front). 
That white man understands, te/-ti hwul/-tub d’hul-shut/-sid. He understands (the 
person being present), t’-wul-shut-sid ta’; (of one absent), dél-shid dél-shid @hul- 
shut/-sid. Speak so as to be understood, hot hot akw twil-shut-sid. Not to wnder- 
stand, see ‘‘ Deaf”. 

Unstring, to (as a bow), gukh-hed. See “Open”. 

Untie, disentangle, loosen, to, gukh-hed, o-ghat. J wntie, gukh-hed-shid, o-gha’-chid. 
See “Open”, ‘‘Tie”. 


Unwilling, lazy, q. v., as-che/-litsh. We don’t want to go, as-che/-litsh chélsh-ba. 
Up-hill, ascending, shuk/-hos, from shuk’h, above. 
Upset, to, o-gwal. 
Upside down, as-hukw’. 
U,-stream, kékh-hu, kaikbw. See “Interior”. 
Us... See “We”. 
Urine, sukh-hwa ; to urinate (if a man), 0-sa/-hwa ; (if a woman), o-she/-wa; wrine-basket, 
swai!-a-li. 
Vv. 
Veins, te-tets’. 
Very. See ‘ Indeed”. 
Vest, waistcoat, lab-ho-had. 
Vewed, as-kwad-zis. 
Vomit, to, o-dzo/-hwut. 
Vulnerable, sa/-le. 


W. 


Wail for the dead, 0 dza!-kad. The wail of a mother over her child is usually in these 
words, ah si-ab! at-a-bud, shed-de-bud-da/, ad-di-da! ah chief! dead, my child, alas! 

Waist, sat-se-gwus. 

Wait (imp.), la-lud/-hw, kluld-hu, kla-lats-a/-ta. See “Stop”, ‘\Presently”. 

Walk, to, o-e/-bash ; stop walking, klul-set uk si-ebsh (stop some you walk); on foot, e/-ba- 
bash. 

Wampum. See “Money”. 

Want, to. See Wish”. 

War-club, ka-ho/-sin. A loaded stick or slung-shot, kup-lush. 

Warrior, tkwul-le’ gwut. There is no distinctive class. 

Warm, to, 0-ha/-dakh, from hod, fire. To become warm, o-h ud-de-ukhw. J become warm, 
o-ha-dakh-chid. To warm one’s posteriors, w’du-hu-dab’. To lie down and warin one’s 
back, tat-u-su-we’-chib. See “Fire”. 

Wash, to (clothes), tsa‘-gwut, tsakw-tsakw. I wash, o-tsakw-tsug-shid. To-morrow TI will 
awash, ho-kwutl-dat-chid klits-a/-kw-tsukw. To wash dishes, tut-sa-gwo/-litsh. To wash 
the face, tuts-a/-gwus-sub. I wash my face, tuts sa/-gwo-sud-chid. To wash the body, 
bathe, o-te-ti-tub. To wash the hair, shi-its-ke’-dub 

Water, ko. DERIVATIVES, sko!-kwa, any liquid or juice ; 0-ko/-kwa, to drink ; tVkaukh, 
to lap, q. v.; as-ta!-ko, thirsty; ska/-ko, ice ; ma’-ko, ba/-ko, snow; ko ma/-chin, @ 
rainbow ; sukh-ko/-kwa, a cup ; chai-ko, a well, from cha, a hole; tus-al-ko, a cold 
spring ; sko-al-ko, a point in the forks of a river. Perhaps, also, ho kok’h, white, and 
its compounds, kaukh, tin, and smal-ko, menstruating, from purification by water. 
The last is merely a surmise. See ‘Many ”. 

Waves, gwa-le/-ukw ; rough water, hotsh ; surf, dzol-chu, o-te’-a-kus. 

We, us, de/-bétl, to/-batl, used as nominatives ; we hear, de-betl as-kla/-bot. Copulatives, 
chitl, chil, shil, shut-sid. We work, o-yai/-tus-chitl. We see, sla‘-la-bits’chil. We saw, 
ta-sla/-la-bid shil. Let us go presently, te-la/-hi kit-lts-to-ku-chitl. We will sleep, klo- 
e-tit-chitl de/-betl (pronoun duplicated). 

Weaned, klal-bi-yukh. 
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Weather (to be bad), 0-déd-kub. It is bad weather to-day, 0-d0d-kub at-i-slakh’-hel. 

Weep. See “Cry”, Wail”. 

Well (or place dug out for water), chal-ko, from cha, a hole, al, to, ko, water. 

West, atl-had-6l-gwun/-bu, at-hlan-ol-gwun-hu. It is described as the coantry on the 
suv’s road at the west. See ‘ Wind”. 

Wet (as the ground after rain), as-lukw, as-lukw-dop, slakhw ; wet wood (wet fire), as- 
luk-hod. 

What, stab. It is applied to things only. When persons are referred to, gwat, eho, is 
used instead. What is its name? stab kis’das? What is his name? gwat kwi 
sdas? What do you say? what your speech? stab kats hot-hot? (stab heie refer- 
ring to hot-hot, speech). What do you want? what your will? stab kats hatl? What 
is that ? stab-o-ta’? stab’ta’? (see “Things”)- What is the matter with you? la-bed 
chu? as-héd-chu, o-he/-chu (sing.)? o-he/-chil-lup (plur.)? from as-héd, o-hed, hovo, 
why. Apparently from this rcot also comes o-ed-i-gwut, as-éd-i-gwut, what? what 
is it? what is said? See ‘To say”. 

When, put-tab, put-hed, pad-a-héd. When do you go? put-tab’ okh’-chu klo-0kh’? (lit- 
erally, when go you will go). When did you see him ? put-tab/ ki tats-as-labt/ ? 

Where, chad; at what place, al-chad; whither, tu-chad; whence, tul-chad; nowhere, 
hwe/-la-chad, hwe/-kwi-chad; everywhere, bo/-kwi-chad, bo-kwi lél-chad (every far 
place), beb/-kwu-chad. Where are you going ? tu-ebad kats 0kh? Where [are] you ? 
(or, where [did] you [come from]?) chad-chu? Where is your wife? chad ki sad 
chug-wush? Where can it be? chad-al-chad? Who knows where? cha de-la? 
Where now ? (where are you going ?) Jud-hu chad-hu? (from o-chad, to hide, q. v.). 

Whet, to. See “Sharpen”. 

Whip, a, hu-cha/-hwo-pud. To whip, o-cha/-hwud-sid. TJ will whip you, klu-cha’-hwud- 
sid-chid. 

Whirl, to (as water), o-sulp-tsut. See “Twist”. 

Whisper, to, o-se/-i-kud. 

Whistle, to, 0 hwe/-wud (also to sing as birds). 

White, ho-k0k’h. 

White man, hwul-tum? qu. from hwutsh, the sea. See white “Blanket”; “Gun”. 

Who, gwat. Who are you? (in answer to a hail), gwat-chu gwat-ko? (sing.); gwat- 
ehil-lup? (plur.). Who, who said so? ki-gwat? No one, hwe/ kwi gwat. To whom? 
al gwat? Whose horse is that? ktl-gwat sti-a-ke/-yu te/-itl? Who do yow see? 
gwat k’o-la/-but-chu? Who knows? (of a person), kwa/-te-la? (of a place), cha-de- 
la? What [who] is his name? gwat ki sdas? 

Why, o-hed, wo-hed, Why are you angry? wo hed kats-hu hét-sil? Why are you ery- 
ing ? (why your ery?) o-héd tat-sa wo-hai/-ub? The root is the same as that of 
as-héd, how. See under ‘* What”. 

Wife, chug-wush. 

Will, wish. See “Heart”, “To wish”. 

Wilt, wither, to (as flowers), o-kwai'-i; wilted, as-kwai’-i. 

Win, to (at play). See “Bet”. To beat (as a horse in a race), ots-la/-lékw. 

Wind, shukh-hum (from shukh, above). The north or down-stream wind, sto/-be-lo. The 
south or wind that blows up a river, stug-wak’w. The east wind or land-breeze, stol- 
takt (tal, from, tak, inland). The west wind or sea-breeze, stol-chakhw (from til, and 
chakhw, seaward). 


Wind, to (as a bandage or string), o-ha/-kut-tub. 

Wink, to, ot-se/-po-lil (see ‘‘Hyelids”); shéd-ka-lis (see “Eyes ”). 

Wipe, to, e/-kwid, e-kwed, Vkwe/-kwus-sub. To wipe the nose, duk-e/-k’k-sud (from 
muk-s’d, the nose). A towel, hu-kwas/-sub. 

Wish, want, to,o-hatl. I wish, hatl-chid. Do you want [some] ? ats-hat-lokh? Presently 
I shall want [some], dai-chid klo-hat/-lilt-hu. I don’t want to talk so, hwe/-kits hat 
tu-kits hot-hot as-is-ta (see ‘“Zove”). J awant to go, tus-o-hwab-chid (see “Go”). We 
dowt want to go, as-che/-litsh chelsh ba’. I want to get a wife, ikh-che-gwa/-sub- 
chid (from chug-wush, a wife). I want to buy, lukh-hwo/-yub-chid (see Barter”). 
What do you want ? (see ‘* What”). 

With, twul. With a knife, twul Xdokw. The instrument with which a thing is done is 
also denoted by the particle sukh. With what did he strike you? as-héd kwi sukh- 
gwul-lalt-sids ? 

Withe, a, ste’-te-dwut. 

Within. See “In”. 

Without. See “Out”. 

Wood, sticks, sti-kOp, stuk-Op, stuk-wub. Rotten wood (used to smoke skins), pi-kats, 
puk-ats. Spunk of rotten wood, to/-pi, suk-wut-tut. Bring jire-wood (imp.), Ot-la- 
chop, ’kla-chub. Leather shoes or boots, ’Vkwab-shid. To strike with a stick, uts- 
tukh-hwob. <A yard, yard-stick, stuk-hwab. 

Womb, bub-da/-ad. 

Work, make, to, o-yai/-ts. I work, o-yai/-us-chid. Thou workest, o-yai/-us-chu. He works 
o-yai/-us (no pronoun). We eork, o-yai-us-chitl. Ye work, gul-la/-po o-yai-us. They 
work, tsa-ta-ditl o-yai/-tis. I worked, tu-yai’-ts-chid. Thou didst work, tu-yai/-as- 
chu. He worked, tu-yai/-us (no pronoun). TI will work, klai-ai/-ts-chid. Thou wilt 
work, klai-ai/-ts-chu. He will work, kut-lai-ai-as. Will you work? klo-yai/-as-chu ? 
What are you doing? stab kat-si ai-yus. See “Do”. 

Worn-out, as-hwokh-w’t, Shwukt. 

Worthless, gratuitous, pat-latl See “Nothing”. That horse is not a bad one, hal sti-a. 
ke/-yu hwe/ la pat-latl. 

Wound, to. See ‘‘Strike”. 

Wrestle, to, kwed-di-gwus. 

Wrinkled, flabby (as in age), as-mi‘-a-kob. This word was given apropos of Smi/-au, a 
mythological person so described, and possibly means only resembling him. 
Wrinkled as cloth, as-kop-kop. Wrinkled on the cheek, as-he’-mus; on the face, as- 
hu-be/-kwa-hus. 

Wrist. See ‘‘Hand”. 

Write, to. See ‘“Hmbroider”, whence it is taken. 


We 


Yard, a, stuk-wub (a stick). How much a yard? as-hed kwi dut-cho stuk-wub? See 
under ‘‘Numerals ”. 

Yawn, to, o-gwa/-lub. 

Year, a, hutl-gwus. 

Yellow, ho-kwats. 

Yes, e-ékh/’. 
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Yesterday, to-datl-dat/, ash-tut-lakh. The first of these names is derived, like no-kwutl- 
da-to, to-morrow, if not from the word klo-kwatl, the sun, at least from the same 
root, with the past particle “to” pretixed; the second is from the adverb ash-to, 
denoting also past time, and lakh, light. As heretofore remarked, under the word 
to-morrow, there is little practical distinction in common speech between the two, 
except by the connection, and so of an equal number of days past or to come; the, 
to us obvious, meaning of the words being lost sight of. Day before yesterday or 
day after to-morrow, to-di-atl-dat. Three days ago or to come, tu-sle-hwatl-dat. Four 
days ago or to come, bos-atl-dat. Five days ago or to come, tsléts-atl-dat. On the 
third day, al-sle/-hwatl-dat. At-la-hu appears as the suffix of most of the digits, 
converting them into numeral adverbs, q. v.; as, kle-hwat-la-hu, three times, &e., 
and the same idea is conveyed here. It signifies times, as of repetition or recur- 
rence. See also under “Future prefix”. 

You (sing.), thou (absolute), dug-we. Like at/-sa, it is very rarely used as a nominative, 
its place being supplied by the copulative. Lam angry with you, o-hét-sil-cbid 
hwul dug-we. She is well disposed towards you, k’sits twul dug-we (she is with you) 
Do you give it? ab-shits te dug’-we? Come, let me speak with you, at/-la, hot-hot- 
chid twul dug-we. 

(Nominative.)—Kats, kat-si, kat-su. These bear the same relation to dug-we 
that kéts, &c., do to at/-sa. Where did you find the man? chad kats aid-hwu ki 
stobsh? Where did you get it? chad kats hwe/-wi? Where are you going? chad 
kats Okh’? What will you pay? stab kats but-sits? What do you say? stab kats 
hot-hot? What did you find? stab k’ais-et-hwu (by elision). In an example given 
above, k’sits twul dug-we, k’sits appears to be the feminine. Why are you angry ? 
wo-héd kat-su hét-sil? Are you a chief that you talk to me? si-ab-chu-hu kat-su 
hot-hot hwul at/-sa? By what road did you come? chad shug-w’t] ka-tsi hwutl? 
What are you doing? stab kat-si ai-yis. (Duplicated), why do you do so? o-hed 
kat-su kot-su ho/-yut. Another form, which is not so clearly defined, is, to-bét-sid. 
I show you, o-labt-hu-bet-sid-shid, where the copulative pronoun chid, J, follows 
this as an accusative. She likes you, hatl-to-bet-sid bal-gwa. A form used in 
calling the attention of a person, equivalent to “ You there”, is, do-te’, when applied 
to a man; do-tsi, if to a woman. These appear to be proper pronouns, and not 
merely interjections. 

(Copulative.)—Chu, chu-hu, chikh, cho-ho, shu she-hu. Like chid, J, copulative, 
it is used only as a suffix, and is referred in like manner to a preceding adverb or 
other word relating to the verb. Ah! yowve arrived, a-ha! o-tlut-chil-chu. You 
eat, atl-do’-chu. Come [und] sit, at/-la-cho-ho gwud-del. Do you understand? as- 
kla/-bot-chakh-hwu ? or as-ti-kwa/-dit-chu-hu. Yow see, sla-la-bit’ she-hu’ (or shu). 
Go and bring (good you bring), klob-chu-bu 0-dkhts-chu-hu (here the pronoun is 
duplicated). You are foolish, as-hwul-ku chu. Whoare you? gwat-chu? Presently 
you will find, dai-chu klo-e€d-hwu. Go presently, dai-chu klo-okh tel-h’ye. 

You (plur., absolute and nominative), gul-lapo, gwul-la/-po. You work, gul-la/-po- 
o-yai/-as. Do you hear? gul-la/-po as-kla/-bot? I have won a bet of you, o-tsul-tub 
wo-tlet-shid gwul-la/-po. Presently you men will sweat, hwe-la-lil’ o-kwul-kwul gwul 
la’-po sto-to’-bsh. 

(Copulative.)—Chil-lup’-o, chil-lub’, shel/-a-pu, shil-lip, &e. Yow see, sla-la-bit- 
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shil-i-pu. Yow saw, ta-sla/-la-bid“shil-lip. What do you say? 0-6d-i-gwut-chil-lub ? 
Are you going? 0-tokh-kwokh-chil-lup-o? What do you want? o-he'-chil-lup? Who 
are you? gwat chil-lup? She slanders you, 0-yai-li-hub-chil-lup. 

Your (sing.), kad, kwad, kwat, tad, tats, tat-sa. Feminine objective, sad. Do you think 
so ? (is that your opinion ?) as-is-ta kad hutch? Where is your wife? chad ki sad 
chug-wush? Where did you leave your wife? (where! your road} thet your® wife ?) 
chad! kad? shug-w’tl® k”*sad® chug-wush®? How much must I pay ? (how much your 
will I pay?) as-hed kwad hutch guz-bud-ids-did? (see ““Pay”). Take as much as 
you like, kwud-dud as-he’ kwats hatl. What is your name? gwat kwats’da/? You! 
have changed? your’ mind’, la-le/-il-ukhw? tad? hutch‘ te dug-we!. Is your gun loaded ? 
(has your! gun? eaten’ ?) utl-ts* tad’ hwul-ti-ma/-litsh?? You talk much (much your 
talk), kad tad-sa hot-hot (kad, much). Where did you buy it? (where that your bar- 
gain?) chad kwi tats sta/-gw’sh? How much do you ask for that? as-héd kwi tats 
sta’-gw’sh? JI understand what you say (i. e., your talk), as-tla-bot-chid, a tat-sa hot- 
hot. Why do you cry? (why your crying)? o-hed tat-sa wo-ha/-hab ? 

Your (plur.). No examples preserved. 

Young, young ones, ba-ba-ad. 

Youth, young man, laug-wub. 
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